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PREFACE. 



It had formerly been my intention to annex 
an Account of the Maritime Discoveries of 
the Russians as a Supplement to my History 
of South Sea Discoveries ; but a small advance 
showed the difficulty of such a work, and the 
imperfections to which it must be subject, if 
undertaken without a knowledge of the Russian 
language ; the want of which limited the ma- 
terials I was able to consult, to translations, 
and to works composed in other languages. 
Under such a disadvantage, I relinquished 
the design of making the Russian discoveries 
an appendage to other voyages, and with the 
less reluctance, as they are perfectly distinct 

a 2 from 



iv PREFACE. 

from the discoveries made by other maritime 
nations. What I had written I reserved for 
future consideration ; and now on resuming the 
subject, I have aimed no farther than to 
examine the northern navigations of the 
Russians, and the north-eastern voyages of 
discovery from the European seas, except to 
add, as I proceeded, such brief account of the 
other early expeditions of the Russians as 
should preserve a general and connected view 
of the whole. 

May, 1819. 
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CHAP. L 

Concerning the earliest knowledge obtained of the 
Sea North o/* Europe and of Asia. The first 
Voyage known to have been performed round 
the North Cape o/* Europe. 

AMONG the ancient geographers, and until 
•^^^ the discovery of America^ the most com- 
mon division made of the portion of the Earth 
now called the old Continent, but which its in- 
habitants then believed to be the whole Earth, 
islands excepted, was into three parts, namely, 
Asia^ Europe^ and Africa or Lybia*y and the 
opinion most generally entertained was, that this 
one great Continent was bounded on all sides by 
the sea. Consequently, without the knowledge of 
any fact relating thereto, there could not fail to 
exist a belief of an hyperborean Sea ; and hence, 
more than from any actual notice or intimation 
which had reached the Greeks concerning the re- 
mote Northern parts of the World, it may be sup- 
posed, that Eratosthenes, (who lived 194 years 
before the Christian era), believed the CaspianSea 
to be a gulf of a Northern Ocean. Strabo en- 
tertained the same opinion with Eratosthenes, 
although long before, Herodotus had affirmed the 
Caspian to be a sea having no communication with 

B any 





anv other sea, and had described its extent, * that 

* a swift rowing boat would in fifteen days 

* measure its length, and its extreme breadth in 

* eight days.* This proportion in the dimensions, 
if not very exact, is sufficiently near the truth to 
prove that Herodotus spoke from real informa- 
tion, although what he asserted came afterwards 
to be discredited. But with respect to a Northern 
or hyperborean Sea, Herodotus acknowledged 
that in his time it was by no means determined 
whether to the East and North Europe was 
limited by the Ocean *• 

There can be no doubt that in the time of the 
elder Pliny, distinct informationhad been received 
concerning the Northern coasts of Europe and 
Asia. * Asia/ Pliny remarks, * is beaten upon 

* by the main ocean in three parts ; to wit, on the 

* North side, and there it is called Scythicus ; on 

* the East, and there it is called Eous; and on the 

* South, and there they name it Indicus" t. 

Botiiin Pomponius Melat and in Pliny §, the 

foUowing 

* Melp, Cap. 45. Herodotus was born 484 years before the 
Christian era. 

t C Plinii, Nat, Hist, 6. 13. 

X * Ab iis in £oum mare cursus inflectitur inque oram terra 

* spectantis orientem. Pertinet haec a Sc3rthico ^romontorio ad 
' Colida: primumque omnis est invia: deinde ob immanitateai 
' habitantium inculta. Scythse sunt Androphagoe et Sacae : distinct! 

* regione, quia feris scatet, inbabitabili. Vasta deinde iterum loca 

• belbiae infestant usque ad montem mari imminentem nomine 

• Tabin.' Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis. Lib. III. cap. 7. 

S * A Caspio mari Scythicoque oceano, in Eoum ciirsus inflec* 

* titur, 



following description is found :-~* Beyond the 

* Caspian Sea and the coast of the Scjrthiatt 

* Ocean, the land projects far towards the e«t^ 

* the front of its shores rounding towards the 

* rising sun. The first part of the coast, from 

* the Scythian promontory, is not habitable for 

* the snows. The land next adjoining is uncul- 

* tivated, because of the ferocity of the people 

* which inhabit there. These are the Scythian 
' Anthropophagi and the Sacse ; men who feed 
' on human flesh, and therefore near them are 
•vast solitudes, except that they are inhabited 

* by multitudes of wild beasts. Thus every 

* thing in this country is ferocious, beginning 

* with man. Beyond the solitudes are other 

* Scythians ; then other solitudes, the haunts of 

* wild beasts, as far as to the mountain (or ter- 

* mmation of a ridge of mountains) hanging over 

* the sea, which is called TaUn.* 

In our present geography what will best answer 
to the Scythian promontory is difficult to say. 
The opinions of the geographers of the l6th 
century appear to point at the Taimuraj the most 

northern 

' titur, ad orientem conversa littorum fronte. Inhabitabilis ejus 
' prima pars, a Scythico promontorio, ob nives : proxima inculta, 
^ saevitia gentium. Anthropophagi Scythse insident, humi^iis 
' corporibus vescentes. Ideo juxta vasts solitudines, ferarumque 
\ multitudo^ baud dissimilem hominum immanitatem obsidens^ 
' Iterum deinde Scythas. Iterumque deserta cum belluis, usque 
*' ad jugum incubans mari, quod vocant Tabin/ C. Plinii, Nat. 
Hist Lib. VL 
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^AP^ northern known land of the old continent, for 

^ , the Scythian promontory ; to correspond with 

which, the Mountain Tabin would be the Sche- 
latzkoi NoSj if a probability could be conceived 
that by any means of communication -then exist- 
ing, information concerning that extremity of 
Asia could have reached the Romans. 

Ptolemy did not give credit to the accounts of 
a Northern sea, and terminated his geography 
northward with a chain of mountains to which is 
given the name of HyperboreaUj professing all 
beyond those mountains to be unknown. 

Whether knowledge was obtained respecting 
the northern coasts between the days of Ptolemy 
the geographer and those of our King Alfred 
it is impossible to say. The north men must in all 
times, in those of x)ld especially, have possessed 
geographical knowledge of which the Greeks 
and Romans were ignorant ; but in the time of 
Alfred is to be dated the first distinct information 
received of the sea which is the boundary of 
Europe to the North, by people capable of re- 
cording discoveries. This was obtained in a 
voyage made by a Norwegian chief, or North- 
Ochter. lander, named Ohthere, or Ochter, who appears 
to have been engaged in the service of King 
Alfred, to whom he related his voyage, and which 
that illustrious prince wrote down in the Anglo 
Saxon language. By Ochter was discovered the 
Northern extremity of Europe^ emphatically 
since named the North Ckipe; befqrje whose 

voyage 




5 
voyage, no part of that coast, or of the North 
coast of Asia^ can be said to have been visited, 
or to have been seen, by any other than the rude • 89o. 
native inhabitants. It is not too much to say in 
praise of the Royal historian and of the Voyager, 
that few modern discoveries are more clearly 
and intelligibly described than this voyage and 
discovery made by Ochter*. The following 
translation is copied from Hakluytt : — 

The. report of Ochter to King Alfred, about His Voyage 
the year 890 :— * Ochter said the country where- King "* ^^ 

* in he dwelt was called Heligoland ; and that he -^**"*'- 

* dwelt fartherst North of any Norman, that ' * ^^ 

* he dwelt towards the North part of the land 

* towards the West coast; and affirmed that the 
>land, notwithstanding it stretches marvellous 
' far towards the North, yet it is all desert and 

* not inhabited, unless in a very few places here 

* and there, where certain Finnes [people so 

* called] dwell upon the coast, who live by hunt- 

* ing all the winter, and by fishing in summer. 

* He said that upon a certain time he fell into 

* a desire to prove and know how far the land 

* stretched Northward, and whether there were 
' any habitation of men North beyond the deserts 

* Whereupon 

• * • 

* It was published in the original Anglo Saxon by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. English translations of the voyage are in 
Hakhiyt^ in Dr. Reinkold Forster^s Discoveries in the North, and 
in Turner's History of the Angla S<ixons. 

t HakluytyYol. 1. p. 4. edit, of 1599. 
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Whereupon he took his voyage directly North 
along the coast, having upon his steereboord 
.890. ^ [right hand side] always the desert land, and 

* upon the leereboord the main ocean ; and con- 

* tinned his course for the space of three days. 
^ In which space he was come as far towards the 

* North, as commonly the whale hunters used to 

* travel. Whence he proceeded in his course still 

* towards the North as far as he was able to sail 

* in other three days. At the end whereof he per- 

* ceived that the coast turned towards the East, 

* or else the sea opened with a main gulf into the 
The North < land, he knew not how far. Well he remem- 

Cbdc of 

Europe. • bercd he was fain to stay till he had a Western 
^ wind, and somewhat Northerly ; and thence he 
^ sailed plain East along the coast still so far as 
^ he was able in the space of four days. At the 
^ end of which time he was compelled again to 

* stay till he had a full Northerly wind, for-so- 
^ much as the coast bowed thence directly to- 
^ wards the South, or at least wise the sea opened 

* into the land he could not tell how far, so that 

* he sailed thence along the coast continually fufl 

* Soutli, so far as he could travel in five days } 

* and at the fifth day's end, he discovered a m^hty 

* river which opened very far into the land. 

* At the entry of which river he stayed his 
' coiu-8e» and in conclusion turned back again, 

* for he durst not enter thereinto for fear of the 

* inhabitants of the land ; perceiving that on 

* the other side of the river the country was 

* thoroughly 



* thoroughly inhabited ; which was the first peo- chap. 



I. 



* pled land that he had found since his departure ^ 

* from his own dwelling : whereas continually ^9^- 

* throughout all his voyage, he had evermore on 

* his steereboord, a wilderness and desert coun- 

* try, except in some places a few fishers and 

* hunters who were all Finnes, and all the way 

* upon his leereboord was the main ocean/ 

The five days sailing towards the South by 
Ochter, shews clearly that he passed round the 
North Cape of Europe; and though nothing addi- 
tional occurs in our books of voyages concerning 
his discovery, the knowledge of it did not pass 
away ; on the contrary, it will be seen that when 
the desire of finding a Northern passage to India 
first induced the maritime nations oi Europe to 
fit out expeditions, both to the North of America 
and to the ^ovth of Europe^ with that intent, the 
European coast to beyond the North Cape^ was 
more known than in Ochter's time. 
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CHAP- IL 

Voyages made by the English and by the Hol- 
landers^ in search of a North East Passage 
from the European Seas to India. 

73 USSIAj or Moscovy^ is said not to have 
•^ ^ been regarded as an independent state be- 
fore the tenth century, and at the time of the 
discovery of America^ was an inland country, with 
the exception only of a small portion of the coast 
of the White Sea. All to the Eastward of 
Moscovy was marked in the maps with the ge- 
neral denomination of Tartary. So great have 
been the political changes in that part of the 
world in the three last centuries, that in the 
present limits of the Russian dominions is com- 
prehended more of sea coast than is possessed by 
any other nation of the globe. 
Tjjg s^. The countries, or coasts of the lands, situated 

moyedes. Northward and North-eastward of the White 
Seay were inhabited by a miserable, diminutive, 
and filthy people, called Samoyedes, who lived 
by fishing and hunting. The word Samoyad 
is said to signify man-eater, or, according to 
some, self-eater, meaning probably, that they 
esteemed the flesh of a departed friend to be as 

good 




good fare as that of an enemy. It is even re- 
lated of them, which however must be supposed 
exaggeration, that sometimes to regale a stranger, 
they would kill a young child and dress • it ! 
These Northern savages, inhabiting the shores 
opposite to Nova Zemhla^ have, with much in- 
justice to the Southern natives of the same con- 
tinent, been called the Hottentots of the North, 
Here we see the Scythian Anthropophagi who 
are spoken of by the ancients : but howsoever 
that may be, these people, the Samoyedes, carried 
to an annual fair which was held by the northern 
Moscovites, remarkably fine furs, which induced 
the Moscovites to visit their country, and the 
Czar Iwan Basilowitz to make the Samoyedes 
his subjects. 

It was in the commencement of the reign of 
this same Czar, that some merchants of London 
joined and formed themselves into a company, 
to send out ships * for the search and discovery 
^ of the Northern part of the world, to open a way 
/ and passage to new and unknown kingdoms.' 
At the head of this company was the celebrated 
Sebastian Cabot, then at a very advanced age. 
The sum of 5,000/. was subscribed in shares 
of 25 /• each, and three small ships were built 
or bought, named the Bona Esperanza, the 
Bona Confidentia, and the Edward Bonaventura. j^^^ 
Sir . Hugh Willoughby sailed in the Esperanza, y^ ^ ^ 
and was appointed General or Admiral, with ?ji:.^"8*> 

- Wii lough- 

command over the whole. The other ships were bj. 

commanded 
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cbAP. commanded by Captains Cornelius Durforth 

_J . and Richard Chancdor. They fell down the 

1553. ji^gr Thames on the 20tli of May, 1553, and a 
xendezvous was appointed at a port of Lapland, 
named Wardhuis, which is to the Eastward of 
the North Cape of Europe; by which it is 
•evident that the North Cape was then well 
known to the English* Towards the end of 
July, they were among Islands near the coast of 
Norway, which were subject to the King of 
Denmark^ The only merchandise found there 
was dried fish and train oil. On the 2d of 
August, in the latitude of 70", they were at an 
Island, which by the natives, some of whom 
went to the ships, was named Seynam. 

After passing Seynam, the ships were separated 
by a violent wind in the night, but the Admiral, 
and the Bona Confidentia, met again and sailed 
in company past the North Cape, and endear 
voured to find the port of Wardkuis, the rendez- 
vous appointed* They went so far to the East- 
ward as to be by their reckoning l€0 leagues, 
E. by N. from Seynam. Which of the Islands in 
the present charts answers to Seynam catinot with 
certainty be said, but it is supposed to be the 
one miu'ked with the name of Senjen. The 
Bona Confidentia became leaky, on which oc- 
casion tiiey plied all the latter half of August 
to get haci to the westward, to find a port for 
her relief. They came to land which was unin- 
habited, ' but it appeared that people had been 

* there 
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' there by crosses and other ^igns.* These must 
have been Russians. At length, on the 18th of 
September, the Bona Esperanza and Bona Con- ^^^• 
fidentia entered a haven, where they anchored in 
six fathoms depth. Here the ships were ailer- 
wards found by Russian fishermen, with the 
unfortunate crews frozen to death. . A journal 
found on board one of the ships, of which 
Hakluyt has given a copy, says, ^ After remain- 

* ing a week in this haven, seeing, the year far 

* spent and also very evil weather, as frost, snow, 
' hail, as though it had been the deep of Mdnter, 

* we thought best to winter here. — ^We sent out 

* three men SSW. to search if tiiey could find 

* people, who went three days journey, but could 

* find none : after that, we sent other three men 

* westward four days journey, which also re- 

* turned without finding people. Tlien sent we 
'* three men South East three days journey, who 

* in like manner returned without finding of 
' people or similitude of inhabitants.' 

By the directions in which they sought for 
inhabitants, it appears that to seaward was be- 
tween the North-west and the East, which agrees 
with what Hakluyt has added, viz. ^ The river 
-^ or haven where Sir Hugh Willoug^by with the 
' company of his two c^ps perished by cdld» is 

* called Arzina in Laplandj near to Kegor*. — It 

' appeared 

* Dr. Reinhold Forster has remarked that toibB Eastward of 
Kola in Russian Lapland there is a nver fiemed Arnna ; but 
KegWy near to which, wb are told afaore, Ae faaiboor of Amim 
is situated, is to the North-west of Kola. 
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* appeared by a will found, that Sir Hugh and 
' • most of his company were alive in January 

1553. «1554/ 

On the outside of the journal was written, 

* ITie Proceedings of Sir Hugh Willoughhy after 

* he was separatedfrom the Edward BonaventuraJ" 
Richard Richard . Chancelor, who commanded the 
VolVge^^'^ Edward Bonaventura, after the separation, had 

the merit to prosecute the intended voyage with 
his single ship, and the good fortune in so doing, 
of performing essential service to his country as 
well as to his owners. He went to Wardhitis^ 
the place appointed for rendezvous, where he 
remained seven days. He afterwards arrived with 
his ship in the White Sea^ near the mouth of the 
River Dwina, where he landed, and travelled 
thence to Moscow. The Czar treated him with 
kindness and distinction ; and in consideration 
of this discovery, or first accomplishment, of the 
route by sea frqm the Atlantic to ArcangeU he 
granted large and exclusive privileges to the 
English nation, which were enjoyed many years 
by the English Russian Company. 

The following description given by Chancelori 
of Moscow, shows it to have been at that time 
a place of great business, and that its inter- 
course extended then to the Northern sea coasts. 

• 1 take Moscow to be greater than London with 

• the suburbs } but it 4s very rude, and standeth 

• without all order. Their houses are all of tim- 

• ber, very dangerous for fire. The ground [coun- 

• try round] is well stored with com, which they 

* carry 
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* carry to the city of Moscifoo in such abundance chap. 

* that it is wonder to see it. You shall meet in a > ^^' ^ 



* morning seven or eight hundred sleds coming J ^^3. 

* from or going thither, some carry com, some 

* fish. Some that fetch com from thence dwell 
' at the least 1,000 miles ofi^ and all their carriage 

* is on sleds. Those which come so far, dwell in 

* the North part of the Duke's dominions, where 

* the cold is so extreme it will suflfer no com to 
*grow/ '^ 

In 1556, Steven Burrough, an Englishman, j^^g^ 
who had sailed the first voyage with Chancelor, Stephen 
advanced as far to the East as the Waigatz^ or ""*"^ 
Strait between the Continent and Nova Zemblat 
which was then well known to the Russians. 
Burrough was at one time in that voyage in 
company with, or in sight of, thirty Russian 
vessels, called Loddies or Loddings, the smallest 
of which had thirty men. An island near Nova 
Zembla was called the Island of Crosses; and 
the master of one of the loddies described to him 
the way to the River Ob. 

In 1580, two English barks, commanded by 
Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman^ passed the Petand 
Waigatz Strait, but eastward of the Strait J*^*'"*"- 
was so full of ice, that after some ineffectual 
attempts to advance, they were obliged to sail 
back. Nevertheless they found a good depth 
of sea to the East of the Waigatz^ having at one 
time 70 fathoms water. 

It 




1580. 
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It is said in Purchas, vol. III. p. 805, that 
before the year 1584, a Russian vessel navigated 
to the Rwer Ob, where her people were mur- 
dered by the Samoyedes. Also, that on the Rus- 
sian side of the Ob dwelt a tribe of Samoyedes, 
called Sibierski ; which name.seemstto have some 
aflKnity to the name Siberia. 

The next attempts, that have been thought 
worthy notice, to discover a passage to India by 
the North-East, were made by the Hollanders^ 
in a series of voyages undertaken in three suc- 
cessive years. The merchants of JEZb//a»e/ wished^ 
or rather, they were determined, to participate 
in the advantages of a direct trade with Indian 
which the nations of Europe had hitherto kfl 
exclusively in the hands of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Besides the shortness of the route 
by the North-East, if a passage should be. found, 
there would be no danger of meeting a coit-r 
tending enemy, which in the commencement of 
an India trade it was desirable to avoid. 

Permission to discover a way to India by 
Nova Zembla and along the coasts of Tartartf, 
was readily obtained from the States-General, 
who took so great an interest in the enterprise^ 
that they, promised a gratuity of twenty-five 
thousand florins to the individuals who should 
undertake the voyagCj if they succeeded, and 
also special privileges pf trade during the space 
of eight years, to commence from the discos 
very. 

The 
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The first of tibeae expeditions was undertaken t^fUF.. 

by a ship o£ Zealandj a ship v£ Enckujfsen^ one « ^^ 

of Amsterdam, and a fishing-bark ; the two first ^ ^^^ 
under the command of Comelis Comelisz Nay, bj w. 



vdio had served as pilot with the Mo^covites in 
the Northern seas. In tlie ship of Enchvysen Jan 
Huygens van Linschoten went as ciwunis, or agent 
for the merchants. The ship o£ Amsterdam and 
the small bark were under Willem Barentsz, a. 
seaman of great reputation. 

On the 5th of June 1594, the four vessels de* June. 
parted in company firom the TexeU and the SSd. 
of the same month, arrived at Kilduyn, an inland 
and port near the enfxance of the river Kola in 
Lapland. From this place W. Barentsz sailed 
with the Amsterdam ships and the small bark for 
the North of Nova Zembku The other yeftsels 
directed their course for the Waigatz StraiL In 
the navigation betweenJLiTc&^nand the Northern 
part of Nova Zembla, 140 fathoms depth of water 
was found ;' and at one time of sounding, the 
depth was more than 150 fathoms, that length of 
Une not reaching ta the bottom* 

On the 29th of July> Barentsz was in lati- ^^^r 
tude by observation 77* N. the most Northern 
point of Nova Zembkk then, bearing due East. ^[J"^^ 
Large impenetrable bodies of ice prevented him Ciipeof 
from advancing b^ond this Cofpet and it was Um. ^ 
therefore named Ys-hoek^ or Ice Cape. 

The two vessels under Comelisz Nay, sailed Com. Naj 
from KUdicyn to the Waigatz^ la ttdi passage gtu scr^t 

they 
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they had souudlngs generally under 60 fathoms ; 
they saw several of the vessels called Loddings, 
^^^^' and killed a young whale which measured in 
length 33 feet. 

The lodding is constructed of the interior 
bark of trees, and instead of nails or iron fasten- 
ings, the planks and other parts are sewn or 
bound together with cords. It has one mast and 
a square sail. 
July. July the 21st, they saw land before them, 
which was believed, and which proved, to be 
At the Waigatz Island. Linschoten describes it ele- 
"i!!** yated, of good prospect, covered with verdure, 
but without trees. At three leagues distance 
they had soundings at 32 fathoms depth; and 
at a quarter of a league 10 fathoms. At noon, 
the latitude was observed 70* 20^ N. ^ A quan- 

* tity of floating wood, trunks, branches, and 

* roots of trees, covered the surface of the 

* sea here, and the water was black like the 

* water of the canals in Holland.^ This mud- 
diness seems to indicate that the wood came 
from a river not far distant. They sailed 
SSE. along the coast with depth from 12 to 
9 fathoms. There were rocks near the shore, 
but they shewed above water. Snow lay on the 
land only in a few places. 

As they sailed on, they saw wooden Crosses, 
supposed to have been set up by Russians. 
They sent a boat to the shore, and a Inan was 
seen, who ran away very • swiftly, although 

* hobbling 
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* hobbling from side to side as if he had chap. 
« been lame, as the Laplanders and Finlanders c--^!l- 

* generally do.* The Hollanders pursued, but ^-^54. 
could not overtake him. Two rein-deer were w«igati 
seen, which also fled. There was much herbage ^ 
on the land, flowers of every colour, some of 
them of fine odour; and lawns, the covering 

of which was more like moss than grass. Much 
wood lay heaped on the* shores, whole trees, 
large enough to have served for masts and yards 
if there had been occasion. Some lay far above 
any high water mark, which was probably 
effected by ice being forced on the land by 
the sea, and other ice. 

The ships proceeded to the SE. and South, 
anchoring at times. 

A correct description of the navigation in 
Waigatz Strait is not to be expected from the 
early accounts. Some things are doubtfully ex- 
pressed, and could not be explained without 
danger of mistake ; but many useM particulars 
of information may be collected with safety. The 
imperfection of our preisent knowledge of this 
Strait may be imagined, from the charts lately 
constructed differing something more than two 
degrees in the latitude of Waigatz Island. 

The 22d they proceeded to the Southward, 22d. 
anchoring at times along the Western coast of 
Waigatz Island. At noon the latitude was ob- 
served 6y 45' N. In the evening they had a fresh 
wind at East^ and sailed by land which they could 

C not 
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not clearly ascertain whether it was a point offVaU 
gatz Island^ or a cluster of small islands near to 
Waigatz. Here they saw more crosses, and con- 
waigiite tinned their route three leagues farther, * till the 

* sun was at North,' when they were near an open- 
ing about a Dutch league broad, in the middle of 
which was an island, so that in fact it formed two 
openings. The Southern appeared larger than the 
Northern, andfrom the Southern opening the outer 
coast lay in a SSE. direction. This opening was 
supposed to be the Strait between Waigatz and 
the Continent, which accorded with the globes and 
charts. * We had been told,' says linschoten, 

* that there was an island to the South of WaigatZf 

* and six other isles farther to the Eaist.' The 
island first mentioned in the opening was distant, 
from them three Dutch leagues, and more dis- 
tant land seen to the East appeared joined as a 
single land. As the. wind was Easterly they con- 

23d. tinned sailing to the SSE. At noon, on the 2Sd, 
the latitude was observed 69** 18^ N. The weather 
this day was warm, and they were troubled with 
gnats. Since the 17th of Juncj they had had the 
sun constantly above the horizon; but on thi3 
night, the 23d, the sun set at NNE. by the qom- 
pass, and a short time afterwards re-appeared 
at'NE. by N. ; whence is to be inferred, that the 
variation of the compass was two points and a 
half North Westerly. 

The land to the South was ascertained to be 
part of the Continent. It was low, and much 

drift-wood 
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drift-wood lay on the shores. They sailed back chap. 
Northward to the Strait^ and, the wind conti- v— ^^ 
nuing Easterly, kept working to windward all ^j^* 
the 24th. In the morning of the 25th, they waigate 
sailed between two points of land moderately ^ '^i^j,. 
elevated, and covered with verdure, but without 25th. 
trees. The Southern or continental coast was 
sandy, and the sea near it rocky. The Northern 
land (Waigatz Island) was rather higher than 
the Southern, and level at the top. Crosses 
were seen in many places, but no appearance of 
habitations. These coasts were full of sinuosi- 
ties forming small bays, especially the Northern 
coast, nearest to which the ships kept. 

The wind being contrary, they anchored 
several times in the Strait. At one time, they 
rode out a gale of wind in the middle of the 
Strait^ a rapid current at the same time running 
through the Strait from the East, which brought 
with it large clumps of ice, and kept them in much 
alarm. This current was affected by the tides ; or 
more properly was partly tide, for it is afterwards 
remarked, that with the rising tide the current 
came ftom the East, and that the ebbing oi the 
tide was scarcely perceptible. The direction of 
the Strait was here North Eastward. 

In passing through the Strait^ the depth 
under them was at one time not more than four 
fathoms, but they were then within a stone's 
cast of the shore. The 26th, latitude was ob- siJth. 
served 69* 43^ N. On a point oi land of the 

c 2 Waigatz 
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Waitgatz they found a number of wooden images 
rudely carved to resemble men, women, and 
children, not fewer than three or four hundred, 
loosely heaped one upon another. Linschoteii 
naturally conjectures that when a Samoyeide 
dies, his friends consecrate an image to his me- 
mory. Some of these were worm-eaten and 
quite decayed ; others new and recently carved. 
Some had several visages on the same trunk, as 
if to represent many persons of the same famUy. 

* No graves, or bones, or other mark of cemetery 

* or repository of the dead, were found here, 
^ and perhaps the Samoyedes bring their images 

* here at certain seasons of the year.' This 
cape was named the Cape of Idols. Another 
cape of WaigatZj more advanced in the Straitf 
was named Kruyz Hoek, which signifies Cape of 
the Cross. 

On the 29th, an ice island half a league in 
length drifted through the Strait. It was nar- 
row and came lengthway ; * if it had lain athwart 

* it would have entirely closed the passage.' 
One of the ships was at anchor within a pro- 
jecting point of land, and thither the other went 
for shelter. The water of the sea here was re- 
marked to be clear, of a deep blue like the water 
pf the ocean, and very salt. 

Smokes had been seen rising from different 
places on the coast, and at small distances with- 
in, and men had been seen at a distance. On 
the 29tb> and afterwardst the Hollaaders had 

friendly 



friendly communication with some Samoyedes. chap. 
By means of a Russian sailor belonging to one > ^' - 
of the ships, * who had much trouble to under- i^S** 
stand them/ information was obtained that East- wai^ 
ward of Nova Zanbla was a sea of no great ^'^V. 
extent, which being passed, there was another 
extending far. These Samoyedes being ques- 
tioned, if they were subject to the great Czar of 
Moscwy^ replied, that they knew nothing of 
him. They spoke, however, of Petzora and 
Pitzano, places which belonged to the Russians, 
as known to them. 

Among a wandering unsettled people like the 
Samoyedes, it would naturally happen that some 
might be made to acknowledge themselves sub- 
ject to the Russians, and others remain long in 
perfect ignorance of any such claim to their 
obedience. Descriptions of the Russian empire 
say, that the Samoyedes, or Ostiaks, inhabiting 
near the River Oh^ were compelled to swear 
fidelity and. allegiance to the Russian empire 
in the following manner : — a mouthful of bread 
was presented to each man on the point of a 
knife, and the man receiving it kneeling, was 
required to say, or repeat, " If in the course 

of my life I become unfaithful to my Czar, if 

at any time I do not pay my tribute, may a 
" bear devour me, and may this morsel of bread 
" that I am about to eat choke me.'* 

linschoten says, the Samoyedes seen by him 
were a very diminutive people, * who might be 

c 3 ^ denominated 
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CHAP. * denominated half men. Some among them re- 
^ ^^' . « sembled apes or monsters ! Nevertheless,' he 



1594. says, * they are light and alert, jump well, run 
wa^au * Hke stags with admirable circumspection, 
**^^ * casting their eyes from side to side ; none of 

* our people could keep pace with them in the 

* race. They have sledges and rein-deer, and use 
^ bows and arrows, and I think they would make 

* good warriors, if they could be disciplined/ 
He says farther, * they are not used to fishing, 

* and live wholly by the chase. We saw no sign 

* of their having boats or water conveyance of 
' any kind, and we observed neither house nor 
< cabin on the shore/ Linschoten seems here to 
have drawn a conclusion from appearances which 
might more reasonably be otherwise accounted 
for. It is diflScult to imagine, that any tribe of 
Samoyedes residing occasionally, if not generally^ 
near the sea coast, should not use boats and 
fishing, although nothing of the kind was per- 
ceived among those seen by the Hollanders; 
which very possibly was owing to their having 
travelled over land from some place where they 
had fixed their quarters, purposely to visit the 
Hollanders. It is remarked in Linschoten, that 
there were no settled inhabitants at Waigatz 
Islandy and that the Samoyedes resorted to it 
only at times proper for the chase, which in this 
cold country would scarcely be done (as with the 
New Hollanders) without boats. At taking leave 
of the Hollanders, they took off their hats and 

bowed^ 
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bowed, so taught doubtlessly by the Russians, chap. 
and also clapped their hands. The Hollanders, . ^ . 
in return, bad them adieu with the sound of 1594. 
trumpets. wJJS 

From Kruyz Hoek the coast of Waigatz Island **^^ 
lies NNE. (by the chart to Linschoten, true,) 
3 Dutch leagues to a Cape, which on account 
of some dispute was named Twist Hoek^ and is 
the outer £astem Cape on the Waigatz side of 
the Strait between that Island and the Continent. 
The opposite outer point was on a small island 
a cannon shot distant from the Continent, and 
was named Ton Hoek. The distance between 
these two points, or breadth of this entrance of 
the Strait, is little more than a Dutch mile or 
league (15 to the degree.) The ships anchored 
about a quarter of a league from Ton Hoek, in 
7 fathoms good holding ground. 

From sbredist Kruyz Hoekj extending North- Dangers 
eastward to nearly abreast 2\i?e^^£roeA:,liesabank In^rc^k?* 
of sand, or a range of sand-banks and rocks, «thcsrrait. 
86me level with the surface of the water and 
some covered, nearly midway between the Con. 
tinent and Waigatz Island. They found good 
anchoring groimd through the Strait, but subject 
to disturbance in the fair channel from drifting 
ice, more or less dangerous according to it» size 
and the velocity of the tide. 

On the 1st of August, they compleated the Auguit. 

passage of the Strait by the South of Waigatz 

Island. * This day,' says Linschoten, * we entered ^^^ 

\k^SeAOfTartary:' • 

c 4 
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CHAP. From the Strait they sailed at first along the 
^ — ,1 — ' coast of the Continent, the wind being from the 

ht^tt ^^y ^^^ ^* ^^ distance of a quarter of a 
In the Sea league from land had depth from 7 to 10 
fathoms. In the evening the wind changed to 
Easterly, and caused them to stand off shore, 
which in a league and a half sailing brought them 
into 80 fathoms depth. The sea was also of an 
azure blue ; and these two circumstances were 
regarded as indications of. a large and open sea. 
2ii. The next day, however, they fell in with much 
ice, but the wind changed again to the SW, and 
they were able to follow the continental coasts 
which Linschoten's chart lays down in a direction 
£SE. true, from the East entrance of the Strait. 
At the same time it is related, that on the 2d of 
August the ships had sailed by the reckoning 
17 or 18 leagues along the coast from the Strait^ 
and that the latitude was observed 70% which was 
more North than expected ; for the course had 
been held SE. and SE by E. * We ought to 

• attribute these errors,' Linschoten says, * to 

• the variation of the compass.' It is however 
to be remarked, that observations at sea for the 
latitude, were not at that time to be safely relied 
on within a third of a degree. 

At the distance of something more than 
twenty leagues from the Waigatz, the coast was 
found to decline more Southward^ forming a 
gulf, of which they did not see the bottom ; but 
they saw the land on the farther side, where the 
coast lay in a NE. and SW. Section, and they 

doubted 
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doubted not its being a continuation of the chap. 
Continent. They sailed along this coast to the * — ^-^ 
NE, not much obstructed by ice, but not fa- Affwt. 
voured by the winds. The sea was deep, their in the sea 
soundings at one time being 132 fathoms, and 
at another time their lines did not reach the 
bottom. 

On the 11th of August, the farthest land i^th. 
they had in sight to the NE. was estimated to 
be fifty Dutch leagues from the Waigatz. * The 

* coast was sandy and clear, and as straight and 

* level as if it had been formed by line and rule.' 
Linschoten relates, * On the distant shore were 

* seen numerous small hills, which had at one 
< time an appearance like trees, at another time 

* like animals. This effect was produced by the 

* disposition of vapours in the air. At one time 

* we thought we saw three men walking on the 

* strand, but on coming nearer, they were foimd 

* to be hillocks -, yet some on board persisted in 

* asserting them to be living beings.* Other 
similar illusions are noticed in this voyage *. 

The shore was sandy, but of good elevation, 
and in parts covered with bulrushes. Soundings 
were found at a moderate depth near the land. 
The sea was rough from the Northward, * and the 

* coast extended to the North-east, which made 

* us no longer doubt,* says Linschoten, * of 

* there 

♦ In Commodore B)n*on'8 voyage, preparation was made for 
anchoring in a port which the Commodore and his people 
thought they had discovered ; but which proved to be a fog bank. 
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CHAP. * there being a free passage. The ice had nearly 

> "' ^ * disappeared, and seemed to be already melted; 

I5p4. « but the North-east and North winds which 

Anguit. 1 1 1 • 

In the sea * blcw, bcmg Contrary to our route, and the 
•f Kt^. , season for this navigation being already passed 

* away, it was unanimously resolved to sail back 

* to our own country. Accordingly, in the 

* beginning of the night (of the 11th) we made 

* saa to the W. by N. with the wind at NNE, 

* and fair weather ; but the sun had not ap- 

* peared for us to observe our latitude.' 

With so many favourable circumstances, this 
was certainly closing the campaign too early. The 
greatest evil they had met with in this sea was the 
fogginess of the atmosphere, which frequently 
would not permit them to see a ship's length before 
them, and rendered the navigation perilous. They 
continued their course W. by N. till noon on the 
12th. 12th, when the latitude was observed 71^ K/ N. 
They repass They rcpasscd the Strait on the 14th, and on 
^ ^*"* the 15th were joined by Barentsz, returning 
from the North of Nova Zembla. Girard le 
Ver *, who has written aii account of the North- 
em voyage, and describes this meeting, relates, 
that * afterwards discoursing together concem- 

* ing the places they had seen in their voyage, 

* and what each had discovered, he ofEnchuysen 

* said, that when he was past the Waigatz he 

* found 

* Of the three voyages made by W. Barentsz to the North- 
east, Girard le Ver sailed with him in the second and third ; but 
wrote a histoiy of all the three. 
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* found the sea open, and had sailed good 50 or 

* 60 leagues to the East, so that he was per- 

* suaded he was about as far as where the river ^^^* 

* Oi, which descends from Tartarjfy falls into 

* the sea, and that the land of Tartary there 

* extends again to the North-east. And he con- 

* jectured that he was not far from Cape Tabm^ 

* which is the exterior angle of Tartary ^ whence 

* the coast declines towards the kingdom of 

* Cathay y extending first towards the South-east 

* and then towards the South. That having thus 

* much discovered, as it was late in the year, 

* and their commission ordered them to return 

* before the winter, they sailed back through the 
^ Waigatz*.\ Both outward and homeward, 
the ships under Nay went through the passage 
South of Waigatz Island^ to which the Hoi- 
landers gave the name of Nassau Strait. 

It is exceedingly curious, that encouragement 
should alike have been found for a North-west 
and for a North-east passage to India^ and on 
authority equally questionable. Whilst a fabu- 
lous Strait qfAnian was provided for the North- 
west passage, the mountain Tabin^ on the un- 
certain reports transmitted from the ancient 
Greeks, was assumed as the Northern promon^ 
tory of Asia, beyond which the land was to 
decline Southward to the Indian Seas. It is 
so represented in the maps of the best geo- 
graphers 

* Premiere Partie de la Navigation par leNord, Amsterdam^ 
1598, p. 7. 
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graphers of the latter part of the l6th, and of 
the 17th century. 

The 26th of September, the four vessels re- 
turned to Amsterdam. 

It appeared in this expedition, that it was 
less difficult to pass through the Waigatz than 
to go by the North of Nova Zembla\ that 
the voyagers had not failed of making the 
proposed discovery from obstruction by ice or 
land ; and that if they had arrived more early 
in the sea East of Nova Zemhlay there would 
have been a good probability of their mak- 
ing the passage. Under this persuasion, in 
1595, the Hollanders fitted out seven vessels 
vvTTlsof ^^^ *^® northern navigation, provided both for 
trade, and for prosecuting of the discovery of 
a passage by the North-east to India. The 
States General and Prince of Orange took part 
in the adventure, contributing towards defray- 
ing the expence. .Jacob Van Heemskerk, J. 
H. Van Linschoten, and Jan. Cornelisz Rijp, 
went as commis^ or merchants and directors, 
in the ships to be employed on the discovery, 
and William Barentz as Captain and principal 
pilot. It was directed, that as soon as the 
vessels should have passed Cape Tabin, one of 
them should be dispatched back to Holland with 
the news of that event. 

Notwithstanding that the want of success in 
the former expedition was attributed principally 
to the lateness of their outset, the present ex- 
pedition 
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pedition did not depart from the Teasel till the chap. 
2d of July. After passing the North Cape, » — .— 
the ships divided, some going to the White *^^^* 
Sea. Those for the discovery proceeded to the 
WaigatZj and arrived at the entrance of the 
Strait on August the 19th. The 24th, in the Augast. 
Straity they met a sem or small lodding, be- ^^'** 
longing to a port in the White Seoj named 
PennagOy which had been to the North in search 
of the teeth of the walrus, whale-oil, skins, and 
birds, which commodities they sold to Russian 
merchants. They had been shut up by ice in 
N&va Zembla all the summer, in consequence of 
the late winter having been long and severe; 
and, according to their information, the Strait 
North of Waigatz Island, between that and 
Nova Zembla, was yet full of ice. They said 
vessels of their country went every year through 
the Waigatz, and Eastward beyond the River 
Ob, to a place called Ugolita, where they carried 
clothes and other merchandize, and were some- 
times obUged to winter. That they always 
endeavoured to pass the winter near forests, and 
sometimes were necessitated to go many miles 
inland to find them. They thought it would 
be yet nine or ten weeks before the passage of 
the Waigatz would be entirely closed by the 
ice; but that immediately after the first ap- 
pearance of the sea freezing, it generally became 
all at once frozen over, so that people could go 

on 
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on the ice, over the sea, to Tartary*. They 
said, that beyond the Ob was a large river, named 
the GilUsse or Jenisei^ towards which the Russians 
went in their loddies to traffic. 

On the 80th, the Hollanders were yet in the 
Wmgatz Strait, having been much incommoded 
by ice. This day one of their boats landed on 
the South side of the Strait, * the Continent,' 
and met there twenty or twenty-five Samoyedes, 
who shewed themselves friendly. The Hol- 
landers gave them victuals, which they received 
thankfully. At a distance were seen 100 or 150 
more Samoyedes. The Hollanders landed again 
the next day. One among the Samoyedes ap- 
peared to be their chief. In answer to inquiries 
concerning the seas and countries Eastward, 
they said, * that the sea East of the Waigatz 
*'was five days sailing in extent; that then was 

* found another strait, and after passing that strait, 

* was a great sea.' They said also, * that beyond 

* the Jenisei was another river named Moleconsay, 

* and just so far extended the domination of the 

* Grand Duke. That the country beyond, to 

* a great extent, was under the dominion of a 

* Tartar Prince.' 

Whilst the ships were in the Strait of WaigdtZf 
two of the seamen who were on shore, went 
along the sea-beach to look for shining or cu- 
rious 

* Seconde Partie de Namg.par U Nord, p. lo. And Rec. des 
Vcy. de la Comp. Vol. i . p. 75. 
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rjous stones, when a bear approached them 
softly, and, before he was perceived, seized on 
one of them, who endeavoured, whilst the bear ^^9^- 
was beginning to devour him, to defend himself 
with his knife, but was quickly killed. Above 
twenty seamen were on shore at the time, and 
they hastened towards the bear armed with 
pikes and harquebuses. The bear, on their 
approach, quitted his prey, and running towards 
them, seized another man, whom he tore in 
pieces. The rest fled at first ; but some of 
them returned, and killed the bear. 

On the Sd of September they cleared the, September. 
Strait, and the sea appeared open and free of 
ice to the East. They sounded and found the 
depth more than 110 fathoms. They saw great 
whales, and the sea was of a fine clear blue; 
all which were esteemed fortunate indications ; 
but in the evening, it blew a storm from the 
NW, and a large bank of ice was seen drifting 
fast towards them. On the 5th, they were 
obliged to take shelter in a bay of the Continent, 
among rocks, to avoid being pressed on by the 
ice. They continued in unsuccessful endeavour 
to. advance East North-eastward till the middle of 
the month, the weather increasing in sharpness 
and the nights in length. On the 15th, the com- 
Hianclers and principal |>ersons of the fleet held 
council on bodrd thq sh^ of the Adouralf 
Cornells Comelisz Nay, at which they say; 
• We, the undersigned, declare that we have 

* done 
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* done our best before God and before the world, 

* to penetrate by the North to China and Japan^ 
U95. € g^ ordered by our instructions, until we have 

* seen that it does not please God that we 

* should continue our voyage, and that it is 

* necessary we should desist. We therefore have 

* resolved to make our route back to Holland 

* with all diligence/ 

Signed by the Admiral, and 
others of the Council. 

After the failure of this second expedition, 
the States General declined contributing to the 
further prosecution of the discovery ; but they 
published a declaration, that if any city, com- 
pany of merchants, or individuals, chose to be 
at the charge of another voyage, in search of a 
North-east passage to India^ there should be no 
hindrance; and that if proof should be pro- 
duced of the discovery of such a passage, they 
would bestow a pecuniary recompense on the 
discoverers. 
i5gg^ The Council or municipal officers of the city 
Third cxpe- of Amsterdam were not discouraged by the past 
HoiundeV failurcs, but fitted out two ships for another 
InoXcmi attempt. The agreement made with the seamen 
PMsagc. ^gg^ ^^^ j-jjgy should have pay on a certain 

footing if they returned without succeeding, and 
on a superior if they were successful. In one 
ship, Jacob Heemskerk went as merchant or 
supercargo, and W. Barentsz as chief pilot ; in 

the 
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the other, Jan C5omelisz Rijp was merchant anii chap^ 
commanded * — ^ — ' 

They set sail on the 18th of May, 1596. 159^.' 
The 22d they had sight of Shetland. Barentsz- ^ay. 
and Rijp differed here in opinion respecting the 
course they should pursue. Barentsz proposed ^ 
to steer for the North end of Nova Zembla. JJ^^gcof 
Rijp was for steering a more northerly course, to; ^i^^ 
get far to the North, of all the land that was 
known, in hopes of finding there a clear sea 
which would admit of their sailing Eastward. 
Rijp would not yield, and Barentsz, rather than 
part company, followed him. On the 9th of June. 
June, in 74" 30" latitude, they discovered land, ^"^^Z 
which proved to be an island about five leagues i»'«n<i- 
in extent. Here they anchored ; and on ac- 
count of a combat they had with a large white 
bear, named it Beeren-eilandt. 

From Beerenteilandt they sailed on North- Di»cowy 
ward, and the 19th they discovered another and <'^ Sp»***»«'' 
larger land. Their latitude observed that day 
was 80"* 11". They sailed along the coast of this 
land South-westward in search of anchorage, to 
latitude 79** S(/, and found good harbour, wherc'^ 
they anchored in 18 fathoms. 
. * This land, the most Northern < which to this . 

* time has been discovered in the world, has, 
* : nevertheless verdure and herbage. The animals ^ 

* seen here are white bears, some larger than' 

* oxen;. rein deer, who:f(^ed on moss, and be- 
^ come so fat, that their flesh is excellent eating ; 

D.^ ;*heri5 
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* here are also foxes, white, grey, and some 

* black. It was the difference between Willem 

* Barentsz and Cornelisz Rijp that gave rise to 

* the discovery of this land. It is named by the 

* Hollanders Spilberg or Spitzbergen,* * which 
signifies spindle or sharp-pointed mountains* 

The 21st they killed a white bear, whose skin, 
the journal says, measured thirteen feet, lie 
had swam to the ships, and being intercepted in 
endeavouring to retreat to the shore, was pur- 
sued a league out to sea, and made great re- 
sistance before he was overcome. At one time 
he laid his paw upon the boat, fortunately for 
those in her, on the fore part ; if it had been in 
the middle, he would, most probably, have over- 
turned her. 

On the 23d they weighed anchor, and would 
have proceeded Northward, but fell in with ice, 
which obstructed their progress ; and on the 1st 
of July they were again in sight of Beeren Island. 
Here they finally difiered about the course, 
Rijp would return to the North, and Barentz 
would sail immediately East, and neither pre- 
vailing with the other, they separated by agree- 
ment. They were each eminently anxious for 
the discovery ; and it may be said, that by se- 
parating they gave a better chance for making 
it than by remaining together, and at the expence 
erf increasing their own peiil. 

On the 17th of July, Barentz made the land 

of 
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of Nova Zembla ; but on the l6th of August, chap. 
his vessel was no farther advanced than to the v— ijl_^ 
North-eastern extremity. The coast from hence i ^96. 
took a direction first to the SSE. and afterwards ^"8"*^ 
to the South, and the sea appeared open to the ZcmWa. 
South-east, which made many on board flatter 
themselves that the success of their voyage was 
certain; but this delusive appearance was of 
short continuance. In the course of the next 
ten days, they were so much incommoded and 
entangled with floating ice, that they thought it 
necessary to look to their retreat. In the evening 
of the 26th, they were forced into a bay of the 
North-eastern, or of the most eastern part of 
Nova Zembla^ for they had passed round the 
North end of the Island ; and the next day the 
ice closed upon them with so much violence; 
that the vessel was lifted or forced upon it as if 
aground from one end to the other. In this dan- 
ger, they set to work to make the best pre- 
paration they could with their boats, in case of 
being obliged to quit the ship. On the 28th, 
the ice separated a little, and the ship nearly 
recovered her proper position, when the ice again ^ 

closed upon her, and the frame of the ship, and 
the ice all around, cracked in so frightful a 
manner as to fill them with apprehension that 
she would break in pieces. * The ice was iii 

• greater heaps, and more pressed under the 

• vessel on the side . whence the current came 
^ than on the other, and she had at first leaned 

D 2 * much ; 
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CHAP. « much } but at length, by a continuance of fresh 

« I — * * pressure of the ice, she was set upright, and 

1596. « mounted on a bank of ice, as if purposely done 
Ztiubis. * with screws and other machines/ On the 31st, 
the ice came in greater quantities, large bodies 
being forced by currents one over the other. 
The stem of the vessel was lifted five feet higher 
than the stern, and the rudder was broken. 
September. On the 5th of September, * after supper,* the 
pressure of more ice threw the vessel entirely on 
one side, and she opened in different places. 
No prospect remained but of wintering on the 
spot, and they immediately turned their attention 
to building a house or hut, which should protect 
them from the cold, and from wild beasts, or 
rather from the bears, which were the onlr 
animals from whom they expected attack. On 
the sea-shore, but at a considerable distance 
from where the ship lay, was found a quantity 
of wood, some of it whole trees with their 
roots, which it was supposed had floated there 
from the continent, as no appearance of wood 
growing had been seen in the northern part of 
Nova Zembla. They constructed sleds for re- 
moving the timber, and on the l6th made a 
beginning, by transporting four large logs above 
a league over the ice or snow, to the place chosen 
n,ear the vessel for erecting their hut. On the 
2Sd, the carpente:ij died. Their number remaining 
was sixteen. 

« 

' The ground was frozen so hard that they could , 

not 



not make a ditch, but they nevertheless began to chap. 
erect their building, the sides of which they con- > — .J—* 
structed of timbers squared so as to lay smooth g^jjf,^ 
and close one upon another ; and they made 
large fires to soften the earth, by which means 
they enclosed their building round about with 
it like a rampart, which must have been a great 
defence against the severity of the weather. 
Whilst thus employed, on the 26th of September, 
the wind came from the West, which drove the 
loose ice thiat was afloat out from the land, and 
left the sea open near the coast ; but if the ship 
had been in good condition, no advantage could 
have been taken of this, for the ice on which 
she rested was a close-packed body, of depth that ' 
reached to the bottom and took the ground, so 
that she lay as upon a fixed and solid rock. 
They therefore diligently continued their work, 
with the frost at times so severe, that if a man 
inadvertently put a nail in his mouth, as is fre* 
quently done by workmen, it took off the skin^ 
and the blood would follow ; and one man lost 
a great toe by the frost ; but by the 2d of October. 
October the hut was completed. The latitude 
was at different times observed to be 76** North. 

They were annoyed at first by the visits of 
bears ; but these animals, after short experience, 
became so cautious, that they would be fright^ 
ened away by shoutings or by the sound of 
trumpets. When they came to attack, i£ ^t any 
^ime, for want of other ammunition, a dump of 

dS wood 
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wood or other thing was thrown at them, they 
would, like dogs, run to seize on what was so 
thrown. 

On the 4th of November they wholly lost 
sight of the sun, and in this month the bears 
disappeared. In their stead, foxes came, some 
of which were caught in traps. 

The winter passed with less of suffering than 
could have been expected. Once they were in 
danger of being suffocated by sleeping with a 
charcoal fire in their hut. Towards the end of 
January, the foxes disappeared, which was con- 
jectured to be an indication that the bears "would 
shortly return, and so it happened. 

On the 24th of January, as Jacob Heemskirk, 
Girard le Ver, and another person, were walking 
from their hut to the sea-side, the weather being 
clear, they were surprised with a sight of the 
northern limb or edge of the sun. This, the 
journal says, was fifteen days earlier than, ac- 
cording to calculation, any part of the sun could 
have been visible to them ; and Barentsz v^ould 
not be persuaded that they had not been de- 
ceived, which caused wagers to be laid. The 
25th and 26th, there was too thick a fog to 
determine the dispute ; but the 27th was a clear 
day, and the entire orb of the sun was seen 
above the horizon, whence there could remain 
no doubt that a part had been visible on the 24th. 
The journalist has been at pains to shew, that 
they had not erred in their reckoning of time, 

as 
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as might be conjectured from their having been 

so long without seeing the sun. Nothing is said 

of refraction, and probably it was not thought of, ^^97. 

or was ill understood, and seldom allowed for in &mWt. 

maritime observations at that early period. 

From the 4th of November, when they wholly 
lost sight of the sun, to its re-appearance, Ja- 
nuary the S4th, was 81 days. The middle time 
may be supposed the winter solstice, and the 
declination of the sun corresponding to 40 1 days 
from the time of the solstice, is 17*" 24/ S. The 
latitude being 76** N. will give 93" 24^ for the dis- 
tance of the sun (its centre) from the zenith, when 
its northern limb was first seen. Allowing IG"" for 
the sun's semi-diameter will leave above three 
degrees for the refraction and depression of the 
horizon, the latter of which was probably under 
a quarter of a degree. The effect of the re- 
fraction then must have been not much less than 
three degrees. 

In some other northern voyage it has been 
remarked, that the sun was seen twenty minutes 
sooner, and as much later, than the regular time of 
sun-rising and setting. Mr. Bayly, who sailed as 
astronomer in the last voyage of Captain Cook, 
related to me, that when he was assistant astro- 
nomer to Dr. Maskelyne, cattle which fed in 
a meadow on the opposite side of the ThanHes 
were visible from Mamstead House at high 
water, and hid by the bank at low water# The 
efiect of refraction in giving apparent altitude 

D 4 to 
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to distant objects which are in reality below the 
horizontal level, appears in all these cases to 
have been many degrees. 

As the water rose in the river, the objects on 
the farther side would be seen through a more 
dense medium, and the effect produced seems to 
have been, giving apparently to the whole plain 
or surface beyond the river, an inclination or 
increase of inclination towards the beholder ; 
the distant parts being the most refracted, as 
must be the case in the plain of a glacis so ren- 
dered visible, which is to be ascribed to the more 
distant object being seen through a longer ex- 
tent of atmosphere. From similar causes it may 
be imagined that the apparent horizon at sea will 
(Sometimes be a water-line more distant, and of 
course more elevated, than a true horizontal line. 

Whether the real cattle were seen, or the 
increased density of the medium rendered it 
capable of receiving, as in a mirror, and re- 
flecting, the image of the cattle, is a very dis- 
putable question. The mind is not well satisfied 
with the hypothesis of inflected or bent rays and 
circuitous vision ; a difliculty likewise not easy 
to surmount, is to explain how a thing may be 
seen where it is not. The image of an object 
which is not within an unobstructed right line of 
vision is frequently received by a long train of 
reflections^ . every stage of which is distinguish- 
able, or clearly traceable, from the substance to 
the ^^ of the beholder. Appearances of distant 

objects 
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objects in the horizon are seen through a great chai>. 
length of the most dense part of the atmosphere, ^ — .'r— 
which may be capable of communicating the /^^* 
image of an object by the transmission of a se- zembia. 
ries of refractions, all rectilinear, although other- 
wise susceptible of great varieties, as sometimes 
an inversion of the * original objects, exhibiting 
them floating in the air, with other phenomena 
not less strange ; which transmissions being 
imperceptible, may aggregately give the appear- 
ance of flexible rays. 

Whether the apparent horizon at sea is a re- 
fracted line moiPe elevated than the true horizon, 
is a question worth determining, as if that is the 
case, all altitudes taken at sea must require a 
like correction on that account, independent of 
the correction which may be necessary for the 
refraction in altitude of the object observed. It 
seems probable also, that the refraction of the 
horizon may be liable to variation with the state 
of the atmosphere. 

When the height of the observer above the 
level of the sea is known, the depression of thie 
real terrestrial horizon is correctly ascertained 
on trigonometrical principles; accordingly, by 
observing the verticid arc contained betweeii 
two opposite points of the apparent horizon, 
the refraction of the horizon can be determined, 
* the difference of the observed vertical arc from 
. the half circle being the combined eflTect of dip 
and refraction. 

» :: : So 
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So much snow fell during the winter, that 
the Hollanders had almost every day to clear the 
entrance of their hut. 

On the 13th of Febniary, a great bear came 
close to their hut, which they shot, and obtained 
from the carcass above a hundred weight of fat 
or lard. On the 8th of March, the sea to the 
North was observed to be quite clear of ice, 
\«hich made them conjecture there was a great 
extent of open sea in that direction. The next 
day the sea appeared equally open and clear to 
the North and North-east ; but more eastward, 
and to the SE. there was ice ; and to the South 
and SE. they saw an appearance like land, but 
could not ascertain whether it was land or 
clouds. 

In the night of April the 6th, during a thick 
fog, a bear came to the hut and endeavoured to 
force in the door. The Hollanders tried to shoot 
him, but, from the dampness of the weather, it 
was with much difficulty they could get one of 
their arquebuses to go off, which made the bear 
retire ; but he returned in about two hours after, 
and mounting the roof of the hut, shook the 
chimney with all his might, endeavouring to 
pull it down, making at the same time a terrible 
roaring or noise. After much ineffectual trial, 
he went quietly away. 

Towards the end of May, they began to pre- 
pare their two boats, both open, with wash- 
boards, sails, &c. for their departure, as the only 

means 
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means for their escape from this desolate country, chap. 
It was proposed to repass round the North end v y ' » 
of Nova Zembkit in preference to seeking a |^|^^^* 
passage southward on the East side, and that 
way through the Waigatz Strait. On the mom- June, 
ing of June the 14th, they embarked in the two 
boats, with the remains of their provisions and 
some small packets of their best merchandize, and 
quitted the place where they had passed a winter ^,^']^j^'*^f 
of more than eight months continuance. 

Barentsz had been some time ill. One of the 
seamen, Nicolas Andrisz, was likewise ill. That 
they might be the more commodiously attended, 
they were embarked one in each boat ; but all 
the care and nursing that could be bestowed 
on them, exposed to the open air in a small boat, 
was not capable of saving them from falling 
victims to the severity of the weather. On the 
l6th, the boats were at the Isle Van Orange^ 
which lies near the northern extremity of Nova 
Zembla. The next day they were beset by ice, 
and remained the three following days without 
being able to proceed. On the forenoon of 
the 20th, word was brought to Barentsz that 
Andrisz appeared to be drawing to his end. 
Barentsz said in reply, that he believed his own 
was not far distant. The people in the boat 
with him, seeing that he was at this very time 
inspecting and considering a chart which Girard 
le Ver had made of the places they had seen 

in 
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CHAP, in the voyage, did not apprehend immediate 

< — /. — danger, but continued sitting and conversing, 

^^97' till Barentsz put down the chart and asked 

^"'^' for some drink, to which he was helped, and 

Doathof immediately after expired, to the ffreat afflic-. 

Bareuui. tiou 01 his remaining companions, he being 

esteemed one. of the most capable seamen of his 

time. 

They proceeded westward and southward 
along the western coast of Nova Zembla^ as well 
as the ice and weather would permit them. On 
the 28th of July, they had the good fortune to 
meet two Russian loddies, and to obtain from 
them a supply of provisions. They also learnt 
that three Dutch ships were lying at Kola ; and 
after a fatiguing navigation, having been ob- 
structed by ice from entering the White Sea^ pn 
the 25th of August they arrived at Kilduyn. 
Here, not less to their surprize than satisfaction, 
in a short time came to them with provisions and 
refreshments, Jan Cornelisz Rijp, who command- 
ed one of the Dutch ships then lying at Kola^ and 
who the year before had sailed from Holland in 
company with Jacob Heemskerk and W. Barentsz, 
from whom (as related) he had separated to seek 
by a more northerly route, a passage to India. 
He had not succeeded in that attempt, and had 
returned to Holland ; and was now again home- 
ward bound from a trading voyage to the 
White Sea, 

Jacob 
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,. Jacob Heemskerk and his remaining com- chap. 
panions embarked with Rijp, and they arrived ^ "' ^ 
at Amsterdam on the 1st of November. NofemiMr. 

Of the seventeen men cast on Nova Zembla^ 
the carpenter and another man died there } 
Willem Barentsz and two other men died whilst 
navigating in the small boats along the coast of 
Nova Zembla ; and twelve lived to return to their 
native country. What doubtless much contri- 
buted to their preservation, was their sea pro- 
vision being well cured, which is particularly 
noticed by the journalist, who remarks that it 
was as good at the time of its being used as when 
first put up. 



In 1607, Henry Hudson, an Englishman, and ifior.s-f. 
at the charge of English merchants, made a voy- Hudwn. 
age direct to the North, to seek a passage that 
way to India. He reached nearly to the latitude 
of 82 N, when he was stopped from proceeding 
further by ice. In I6O8, he made an attempt, 
as Jan Comelisz Rijp had done before, to sail to 
the North, keeping midway between Spttzbergen 
and Nova Zembla^ but with no better success. 
In 1609» the directors of the Dutch East India 
Company engaged Hudson in their service, to 
make another attempt * to find a passage to China 
by the North-east or by the North-west,* and 
fitted out a ship which was manned with a crew 
of twenty men, one half of them English, one 

half 
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half Dutch. They sailed from the Te.vel on 
April the 6th. On May the 5th they passed the 
North CapCy and sailed on to the North part of 
Nova Zemblaf where the sea was found so full 
of ice as to afford no prospect of a passage east- 
ward. On the 14th of May, Hudson sailed from 
Nova Zembla for the American coast. 

In fact, the voyages of W. Barentsz may be 
said to have closed the hopes of discovering 
a passage to India by the North-east. The 
attempt of Hudson in 1609, was made with 
a predetermination, if difficulties such as were 
expected should be found, not to persevere at 
the expence of being prevented during the same 
season from making a trial to the North-west. 

Since the voyage of Hudson, only one other 
attempt from the Atlantic worthy notice occurs, 
for the discovery of a passage by the North-east 
to India ; an account of which will be given in 
the sequel. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the general extevmon qf the Russian Empire. 
The River Amur. Commencement qf intercourse 
between the Russians and the Chinese. 

/t MERICAt from its first discovery by chap. 
•^^ Europeans, was supposed by them to be - ^^' 
a land distinct from their own native continent, 
whence arose the appellation given to it of the 
New World. The failure of many attempts to 
discover a Northern passage to India, at length 
suggested the possibility thai the Old and New 
World formed but one continent. The solution 
of this problem, as far as regards a North-eastern 
navigation to India, has been more naturally the 
business of the Russians than of any other people, 
as well for the superior benefit which would 
accrue to them from a practicable navigation 
round their coasts from the European to the 
Tartarean and Indian sea, should such be found, 
as on account of the greater facilities possessed 
by them for prosecuting the discovery, by the 
northern inhabitants of Siberia especially, in 
their advanced situation, and in being natives 
inured to that rude climate. 

The 
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The Czars of Moscovy assumed the title of 
Lords of Siberia as early as the year 1558, not 
then meaning by Siberia, as since, all the north- 
ern parts of Asia known and unknown to them*. 

In the second voyage of W. Barentsz, it is 
seen that the country eastward of the JRiver 
Jenesei was not then under the dominion of the 
Czars of Moscovy ; and in Tooke's History of' 
Russia, the year 1620 is marked as the time 
when the people inhabiting the country in the 
neighbourhood of the Jenesei, submitted or were 
subjected to the Russians. 

The maps of that date did not pretend to 
show any thing with certainty beyond that river, 
and Siberia appeared eastward without boundary, 
lost in unknown desarts. Since that time, the 
Russians have been constantly extending their 
dominion eastward, and such was the wild un- 
cultivated state, and thinness of the population, 
of the vast regions of the North-eastern parts of 
Asia, that the extension of their empire nearly 
kept pace with their discoveries. 

The wars and conquests of the Russians over 
the nations of Siberia and Tartary, were not, 
unless in some instances it might so happen by > 
accident, enterprizes undertaken on any principle 
of obtaining redress for injury or of avenging 
aggression. They made no pretence by way of • 
justifying their invasions. The ancient maxim ' 

that 

* ^ La SiberUy ou ce qui revient au meme, FAsie Septentriondle/ * 
JfirffCLBrtw. Precu de la Geog. Univ. 
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that dominion is inherent in the strong, and that chap. 
submission belongs to the weak, the Russians 
acted on without disguise. - To usurpation and 
robbery was added the wickedness of using their 
successes with little sense of lenity. The Rus- 
sians in the East, elated with superior power, 
pursued their purposes with rapaciousness and a 
disposition to tyrannise. War and conquest 
was not a privilege exercised exclusively by 
the Prince. Hunters, and adventurers who made 
excursions for profit by the chace, by traffic, or 
by whatever accident might throw in their way, 
whether tbey went with or without authority 
from, or the knowledge of, their government^ 
when they caqjie among a strange people and 
found their strength adequate to making the 
demand, failed not to require of them to acknow- 
ledge themselves subjects of the Russian Empire, 
and to pay tribute ; as well with their labour as 
with their eflFects. 

Most of the early voyages of the Russians in 
the Icy SeUj were the voluntary undertakings 
of individuals whose principal occupation wai^ 
the chace. ' Those who went provided also for 
traffic, were denominated Promyschleni. When Prom^ich. 
theymade any profitable discovery, the Governors '*'"' 
in Siberia were not slow in seeking to share and 
to improve the advantage, whence it became pro-? 
verbial in Siberia, that where the Promyschleni 
met with good fortune, they proved to be the 
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avant couriers of the Kossaks. To this alaccity 
of the Siberiau Governors ii\ay be .attributed 
that memorials of the eariy expeditions were 
preserved, or perhaps that any were ^ade .; and 
it is no cause for wonder if some of those which 
have reached us are difficult to comprehend, or 
in some parts not intelligible. 

The word Kossak is said to signify ia the 
language of the Tartars, a light armed soldier. 
It was assumed first as a general distinctive name 
by people who inhabited near the mouth of the 
Biver Dniepvy which falls into the Black Sea, 
and afterwards by other Tartars in the southern 
parts of the Russian Empire. The military 
force of the Russian Empire is composed of 
regular troops, and troops called irregular. The 
Kossaks are of the latter description, and in 
(he accounts published of the Russian disco- 
veries, it seems that the military employed in 
the eastern provinces of the Empire, have been 
principally, if not wholly, Kossaks. 

In 1636, the Russians first formed establish* 
ments on the banks of the River Lena^ and 
tjience began to navigate eastward along the 
shores of the let/ Sea. 

At the same time that they were making 
advances in the frozen regions of the North, 
others, of their nation were penetrating in like 
manner on the side of Tartar^. Professor 
Gerhard Frederick Muller has given with. his 

history 
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history of the discoveries made by the Rusidans, chap. 
an account of their enterprizes along the river * — -- — 
Amur^ of which, and of their first intercourse 
with the Chinese, a brief sketch will be here 
givenj previously to entering upon their mari- 
tirtie discot^eries. 

The Russians, for the first time, heard of a . Kjap. 
large river, named the Amurj about the year 
1639; and a Russian or Kossak, named Kupilow, 
is Said in that year to have obtained sight of the 
eastern sea coast. 

The Amur is one of the most considerable xhe lUver 
rivers of Asia. It rises in the heart of Tartar^ ; ^'**"'' 
it iliay be said to have many sources, for it is at 
the confluence of several streams that it -first 
receives the name Anrnr, wnich is of Tartar 
origin. It thence flows eastward, and is joined 
in its course by other streams, till it discharges 
itself into the sea in about 53* North latitude^ 
opposite to the island SagaUriy and above 30** 
df longitude eastward of its ori^h. 

In 1643, an expedition was undertaken by i(j43. 
the Russians to the river Amuvi fat the purpose 
of nlaking tributary the Tartar ntitibns who in- 
habited * along its banks. The commander in 
this invasion was named Wasflei Pojarkow. Be 
departed from Jakutzk^ (a iowti built on the 
banks of the Lena and the newly established 
ca^ntal of a province of tihe same name,} in the 
month of July, With no larger a fbrce ihdti one 
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hundred and thirty-two men. The Tartars, * a 
people,' Baron Strahlenberg says, * who having 
^ no connection with polished nations, lived in 
* an extreme simplicity, * on the first coming of 
these strangers, thought it prudent to receive 
them as friends, and as such treated them until 
tribute was demanded; but on that demand 
being made, they ceased to supply the Russians 
with provisions, in consequence of which many 
of them perished for want of subsistence. Po- 
jarkow nevertheless persevered in his under- 
taking, and followed the course of the Amur to 
where it enters the Eastern Sea. Thence he 
went northward along the sea-coast, and in the 
year 1646, returned to Jakutzk^ by a route very 
different from that he had pursued in going; 
carrying with him hostages, and many packages 
of skins, which he had collected from the Tartar 
tribes. In the report he made of his expedition, 
he stated, that " the whole country near both 
" the upper and the lower Amur, would infallibly 
" be brought under the dominion of Russia, 
** provided the Government would employ 800 
" men to that purpose, and build three ostrogs 
•^ or forts ; the forts to be each guarded with 
" fifty men, whilst the other 150 men might be 
** employed (the French translation of Muller's 
History of the Amwr says) pour battre la 
campagne, to keep the people of the country 
" in their duty, from whom little resistance was 
« to be apprehended." This shews the midland 

regions 
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regions of ^Asia to have , been ' at that time in chap. 
nearly as deserted a state as the more northern s ^' j 
parts. Pojarkow's report, with the description 
given of the breadth of the AmuVf and of the 
countries along its banks, determined the Russian 
Governors in Siberia to set to work to incor- 
porate both the river and all the country ad- 
jacent with the. Russian Empire. In the spring 
of l65i, a force, which was compQ3ed partly of 
Kossaks and partly of Promyschleni, in number 
about 300, arrived at a place on the banks of 
the Amur^ called Albasiriy between the 5Sd and Aibuia. 
54th degree of latitude, and a little to the West 
of the meridian of Jakutzk^ which was the re- 
sidence of a Prince of the Country, whose name 
was Albasa. By the Russians, or by the in- 
habitants themselves, the place was destroyed ; 
and the Russians, in the beginning of June, 
embarked in boats on the Amur^ and descended 
with the stream. 

The country near this part of the Amur was 
inhabited by a tribe or nation of the Tartars, 
called Dauri. As the Russians approached their The Daari, 
^ villages, the inhabitants set fire to and abandoned Nad^? 
their dwellings. At the end of three days na- 
vigation, the Russians came to a fortified place, 
where the Dauri had determined to make a stand. 
Their fortifications consisted of ramparts, ditches, 
and masked communications, and they had about 
a thousand fighting men, 50 of whom were 
Chinese Tartars in th6< service of the Chan or 

£ 3 Emperor 
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CHAP. Einperor dF Chinoy to whom the. Dauri w^^e 

- ^^' » tributary. Here were also some Chinese traders 

with merchandize; and here it was that the 

Russians and the Chinese, in their encroach* 

ments on Tartan/y first came into contact. 

The Russians summoned the fort to submit, and 
on the demand being rejected, commenced an at? 
tack with three pieces of artillery, which they had 
brought with them, and with musketry. At the 
first discharge above twenty of the Dauri fell, 
upon which the Chinese soldiers withdrew from 
the battle, and posted themselves at a distance, 
where they quietly waited the issue, the Chinese 
commander alledging, that he had no orders to 
fight against the Russians. The firing of the 
cannon was continued during the night, and 
a practicable breach made. At daylight, the 
Russians stormed. The Daurians had fire-arms^ 
but of inferior construction to those of the 
Russians, and they were forced from intrench- 
ment to intrenehment ; yet ' havmg with them 
their women and their children, they would not^ 
whilst a possibility of resistance remained, hear 
of surrendering. Six hundred and sixty-one of 
these brave men were killed, or rather slaughtered, 
by the Russians, who, it would be degrading to 
humanity and to the common understanding of 
mankind, not to regard, in this instance, as a 
most savage and iniquitous band of robbers and 
murderers. 

They becaipe masters of the pl^ce with only 

the 
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the loss of four men killed and 45 wounded, chap; 
Among the prisoners who fell into the hands v ^ . 
of the Russians, were 243 women and girls, aad 
118 children. The next day after the capture lesi. 
of the fort, a Chinese officer habited in a silken First intcr- 

i_ A 1 • 1 -Tfc . course be- 

robe, came to pay his respects to the Russian tWeen the 
Commander. He made a long harangue, of which anTIhe' 
the only part comprehended was, that the Chinese ^^"'^*^' 
desired to live in peace and civility with the 
Russians. 

This was the commencement of acquaintance 
between the Russians and the Chinese. The 
sequel of their intercourse during a long course 
of years consisted principally pf dispute, or war- 
fare, undertaken on the part of the Chinese to 
stop the farther encroachments of the Russians. 
In the beginning, the Russians had more advan* 
tage than afterwards in these disputes. MuUer 
relates, or rather complains, * At first, we saw 

* large Chinese armies make feeble and powerless 
^ efforts against only handfulls of Russians, they 

* not knowing how to manage cannon and 

* musketry after the European manner. But 

* the Jesuits when they went on missions, to 

* Chindf were glad of the opportunity of ren- 

* dering themselves acceptable to the Emperor 

* of Chinaj by giving advice and instruction in 

* what manner the Russians might be resisted.' 

The Chinese kept fleets of armed vessels on the 
Amwr^ and at times exerted themselves ixi vigo- 
rously as to make it difficult for the Russians to 

£ 4 retain 
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retain possession of any establishment on ' that 
river. In 1658, the Russians built the town or 
Ostrog of Nertzchinsky on the banks of the Amur^ 
or of a river which ran into and joined the 
Amur, and nearly 300 miles (English) more 
West, and more distant from the sea, than 
Albasin. But in the same year, the Chinese 
obtained an important victory over an army of 
500 Russians, 270 of whom were killed or made 
prisoners, and the rest dispersed. Among the 
booty which fell to the Chinese, were 80 zimmers 
of sables, which had been collected for tribute, 
each zimmer containing forty skins. 

Albasin had been destroyed, but the Russians 
soon rebuilt it. In the beginning of June 1685, 
it was invested by a large Chinese army, and 
before the end of the month, the Russian Gover- 
nor was glad to capitulate on terms which allowed 
the garrison to retire to Nertzchinsk, and Albasin 
was again reduced to ashes. 

The Russian garrison in its march towards 
Nertzchinsk was met by reinforcements of their 
countrymen, but the whole returned to Nertz^ 
chinsk. On a consultation there, it was deter- 
mined again to re-establish Albasin, andi;he late 
Governor went thither with 700 men. The 
Chinese army had departed, and the Rui^sians 
laid the foundations of a more regular fortifi- 
cation than the former had been. In the suMmer 
of 1686, the Chinese again invested Albasin, hut 
before they ocwild make much impression, winter 

set 
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set in, and they converted the siege into a chap. ' 

blockade. Notice in the mean time was received ^^ — v-1— ^ 

at Pekirty that the Czar of Muscovt/ was preparing 

an embassy to the Emperor of Chinas to propose 

terms of accommodation, and the Chinese did 

not renew the siege. • % 

The difficulties experienced bytbe Russians 
in carrying on a war in a part of the empire so 
remote from their capital and from their main 
strength, and also the consideration of the advan- 
tages of a regular trade with China, where the 
Siberian furs were in extraordinary estimation, 
inclined them to a peace, as did their natural . 

disposition, the Chinese. 

Negociations were opened to settle a line of 
boundary between the two Empires, all com- 
plaints of past aggressions giving place to this, 
the main object of interest on either side. The 
pretensions first held out were so wide of each 
other, that the conferences more than once broke I 

off. The Russian Ambassador proposed the 
River Amur for the common boundary, the 
northern shore to be Russian territory, and 
the southern shore Chinese. Had this ,been 
conceded, the deep windings of the Amur would 
have brought the Russians close upon the bor- 
ders of the northern provinces of China. The 
Chinese demanded that the Russians should 
deliver up Albasin, and wholly retire from the 
!4mur. All differences, however, were at length Treaty of 
accommodated, and in 1689, a line of frontier ^®®^- 

was 
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ca4F. ^as agreed upon, by which the lower Amur 
' — ./-^ (under which denomination was comprehended 
, . f' nearly all of the river between Albasifi and the 

Line of *' 

fronrier sca) with the shores on each side, and a con- 
between the siderable extent of territory to the North of the 
' ancuhr entrance, were aflSrmed to the Chinese Empire ; 
Chineie. ^^^ ^ chain of mountains which extended in 
a line parallel with the Amur^ and terminated 
eastward at the sea^coast between the entrances 
of the rivers Amur and Udy was declared part of 
the frontier Une, with the exception, that the 
sovereignty of the country between the said 
. mountains and the river Udy should be. regarded 

as a matter undecided, and the consideration be 
postponed indefinitiely^ By this arrangement, 
the Chinese secured to themselves exclusively the 
entrance of the Amur. In return, the Russians 
obtained by the treaty the privilege of sending 
annually a caravan to Pekiri ; and thus, after a 
f struggle of forty-six years, were set at rest the 

enteq>rizes of the Russians on the side of China ; 
£3r though differences did afterwards arise, so 
as to occasion a renewal of war, the Russians 
(who, between them and the Chinese, may be 
generally deemed the aggressors) t^hought it pru- 
dent to recede, and to re-accommodate matters. * 

Having 

* Cctocefoing the River Amur, it may be remarked that we 
have no account of its having ever been entered by any Europeaiif 
vessel ; and the knowledge we' have of its entraJfce is from th^ 
Jesuit Misuonaries, in whose survey it is laid down in 52** 50' 
Korth latitude. In 1797, Captain Broughton entered the Gulf 

of 
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Having given this summary account of the chap. 
advance of the Russians on the side of China, 
their northern and more eastern discoveries will 
be resumed. 

of Tartary from the* South, and sailed northward till he wa» 
stopped hy the shallowness of the water. And more lately, 
Captdn Krusenstem sailed between the northern part of SagaHn 
Island and .the land of Tartary; but the apprehension of giving 
alarm to the Chinese deterred Captain Krusenstern from ex- 
ploring to the entrance of the Amur. 
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C H A P. IV. 

B^port of a large land in the Icy Sea. Ejppe- 
ditions of Semoen Deschnew and his Com- 
panions. Vessels called Schitiki. Discovery 
of a route hy land from the Kolyma to the 
Anadir. The Korga hank. The discovery 
contested. 




River Ko- 
lyma, or 
Rovima. 



THE first Russian establishments on the 
Lena were formed in 16S6, as already no- 
ticed. The Rivers Jana^ Indigirka^ Alaseia, 
and Kolyma, were speedily and successively dis- 
covered. In 1644, was built the Kolymskoi 
Ostrogf a fortified station on the eastern shore 
of the Kolyma^ near its entrance, by a Kossak 
of Jakutzk, named Michael Staduchin. The 
name of this river is differently written. Mr. Coxe, 
Martin Sauer, Malte-brun, the Quarterly Review, 
and others, have it Kovima. MuUer, Smirnove, 
and Krusenstem, use the / and not the v. I have 
met with no reason for preference, and have 
followed the elder authority. 

Staducliin, when he returned the year fol- 
lowing, to Jakutzky among other informatioja, 
related, that a woman, inhabiting near the 
£Sd He Kolyma, had reported to him, that in the Icy Sea 

Icf Sea, ^g^ 
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was a large island, which extended from opposite 
the River Jana to opposite the Kolyma^ part of 
which land might be seen in very clear weather 
from the continent; and that people who in- 
habited near that part of the coast passed over 
the ice in the winter time, to this land in one 
day with rein-deer. Staduchin also gave notice, 
that he had heard of a great river, named the 
Pogitscka, which, according to his understanding 
of what was reported to him, discharged itself in 
the Icy Sedy three or four days sail with a good 
wind, to the East beyond the River Kolyma. 

In 1646, was made the first voyage eastward i$4g. 
from the Kolyma, by a company of Promyschleni, 
under t^e direction of Isai Ignatiew, a native of 
the town of Mesen, which is on the eastern shore 
of the White Sea. They met with much ice. Tint 
but the sea was not frozen, and they found a th^SSt^ 
navigable channel between the ice and the con- "JJJJJ ^ 
tinent j for the bottom near the coast having theKoiym*. 
gentle and gradual slope, the large pieces and 
islands of ice, when driven towards it by the 
wind, take the ground at a good distance from 
the shore, leaving within it a navigable strait. 
This was the case in the summer of 1646 ; and 
the voyagers found the channel so clear that 
they proceeded forty-eight hours without inter- 
ruption, and came to a bay in the coast between 
some rocks, where they anchored. Here they 
met with people of a nation called Tschuktzki^ 
with whom they entered into traffic. Neither 
party could understand the other except by 

signs. 
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signs, and they were mutually suspicious. No 
one of the Russians ventured to trust himself 

i64S. among the Tschuktzki, and the exchanges were 
made with great caution. The Russians placed 
their merchandise on the strand and retreated ; 
the Tschuktzki then took what pleased them, and 
left in return sea-horse teeth, both whole and in 
carved pieces. The Russians did not in this 
voyage attempt to proceed fkrther eastward, but 
returned to the Kohfma *. 

The sea-horse teeth procured was suffidfent 
inducement for other voyages to be speedily 

1647. undertaken. In June 1647, four vessels, called 
Kotsches t, departed from the Kolyma^ the Com- 
mander at which place ordered a Kossak to go 
with them to take care of tiie interests of the 
Grown. For this service the Kossak Semoen 
Deschnew voluntarily offered himself, and was 
accepted. The Russians by this time had heaM 
of a river called the Anadir ^ that it ran through 
a well peopled country; but no certain infor- 
mation had been obtained respecting its sitiiati&n, 
^ to discover which was one of the ends pik)- 
posed by the voyage now undertaken. Michael 

Staduchin 

* Some early account or report has stated that in the year 
1646, a Russian named Bomyschlan, in going from the Kittyma 
to the Anadir^ doubled the Cape of the TschtifUzki; but this is 
unsupported by evidence, and most probably the name Bomy sehlan 
was no other than a variation in the pronunciation <^ the word 
iPromyschleni. 

t Kotsche in Russia, Kits in Holland, Ketch in England, is 
a name given to a certain class of smaB vessels. 
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Staduchin was also s^nt this same year in search 
of the River Pogitscha^ with orders to construct 
there a Simowie, or winter habitation^ and to ^^* 
make the people of the country tributary, 
, No part of what had been projected could be 
efiected in l647f the sea during the whole of the 
year being full of ice. The summer of the i648. 
year which followed appears to have been un- 
usually mild ; there w«s an increased eagerness 
for a renewal of intercourse with the Tschuktzki, 
and 36moen Deschnew again volunteered his 
service for the interests of the Crown. 

Some memorials of the early expeditions of 
the Russians, which were preserved at Jakutzk^ 
and which came into the hands of Professor 
Muller> have furnished almost all that is knqwn 
of the voyage of Deschnew and his companions in 
1648. Mr, Muller's history of it is wjitteii in lan- 
guage plain and impressive ; but an inadvertence 
in the method of relating the order of events in its 
commencement, has rendered his narrative per- 
plexed; and he adopted, upon presumptive 
circumstances, a view of the subject which can 
only be established by absolute and indisput^le 
proof. 

Seven vessels departed that year from the vojtgei>»* 
Kolyma with the same intention. Concerning 5^*„d"r' 
the fate of four of these vessels, nothing was "j^^^ 
found in the memorials \ but it is elsewhere 
said, that they were wrecked on an island to the 
north of the Kob/mOf and that the^cmws were 

saved 
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saved. The voyages of the other three are 
deservedly ranked among the most extraordi- 
^^^* nary atchievements in the history of Discovery. 
They were commanded by Semoen Deschnew, 
another Kossak named Gerasim Ankudinow, 
and a merchant or principal person of the Pro- 
myschleniy named Fedot Alexeew. The vessels 
are specified by Mr. Muller to have been 
Kotsches, which are generally understood to be 
strong built vessels ; though the vessels we call 
Ketches in England are, or rather were, dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities in their sails and 
rigging, more than by any diflFerence from others ' 
in the frame of the huU, having a main-mast 
and a mizen-mast, and not a fore-mast. Mr. Coxe 
saw at Petersburgh Deschnew's original papers 
in the Russian language, and was assisted in 
examining them by Mr. Pallas. In Mr. Coxe's 
account of Deschnew's navigation, the vessels 
are sometimes called kotsches, and as frequently 
are simply called vessels; and it may be ob- 
served, that the word kotsche occurs only in 
the parts copied from Muller ; but in the parts 
translated from the original papers of Deschnew, 
by Mr. Pallas, which are marked every line with 
inverted commas, and were evidently intended 
as literal and close to the original, the words 
* shipping' and * vessel' are used, and not once 
the word kotsche. And this corresponds with 
Baron Strahlenberg, who in relating the manner 
the Russians iSrst obtained knowledge of the 

Sea 
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Sea .of Kamtschatkdy says» * some Russians de- chap. 

* parted in the year 1648 from the mouth of the * — ..1— ^ 

* Lena^ in their boats, and bent their cpmrse to ^^*®' 

* the , East. When the wind blew from the jyllhl^. 

• North, and brought the ice towards the land, ^^^^"^^•^ 

• they took refuge in the entrances of rivers ; AUxtew. 

• and when the south wind drove the ice from 

• the land, resumed their route.** 

Deschnew departed in full confidence of making 
a successful voyage, and promised that he would 
find the River Anadir ^ and bring thence a tribute 
of seven zimmers of furs. * He did indeed reach 

• the Anadir y but not so speedily nor with so 

* much ease as he had imagined.' 

Oil the 20th. of June, 1648, they set sail 
from the Kolyma on this memorable voyage. 

* It is to he regretted* says Mr. Muller, * seeing 

* the Utile knowledge we have of these countries^ 

• thit aU the circumstances of this navigation had 

• not been carefully noted. DeschneWj whose ac- 

* count of his proceedings was sent to Jakutzk, 

* seems to speak only incidentally of their adven- 

• tures by sea* Wefnd no event mentioned till he 
« had reached the Great Cape of the Tschuktzki.* 

* Nothing 

♦ Description jg:i8toriqueder Empire Russien. Translated from 
dieGjBrman of Baron Strahknburgh. Amst 1757. Vol a. 189. 
Baron Strahlenberg says, from the Lena ; Muller, from the 
Kolyma. This is not to be regarded as contradictory, as most 
probably vessels were fitted out that year from each of those rivers. 
The voyage being one of eastern adventure and discovery, might 
naturally be reckoned to commence at the Kolyma^ or after 
pasting that river. 
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CHAP. ^ Nothing is said of obstructions from the ice, and 
*^— /^ — ' ^ probably there were none ; for, on another oc- 

i64S. € casion, Deschnew remarks, that the sea is not 
Deichiicw • every year so clear oi ice as it was at that 

Ankudiuow ^ . • « 

and time. 

Aieieew. < Beschnew* s narrative^* continues Mr. Muller, 

• begins at the great Cape of the TschuktzJci ; and 

• certainly of all the circumstances qf his voyage 
First en- * thts mcrits the most notice. He says^ This 
S^RoJ^ • Cape is situated between the North and the 
tiiTEwtem * North-eastf and turns circularly towards the 
Sea. < River Anadir. On the Russian, or West side 

• of the point,, a rivulet* [in Pallas's translation 
the little river Stanovie ] * falls into the sea, 

• near the entrance of which the Tschuktzki 

• have erected a scaffolding like' a tower, con- 
' * structed with the bones of whales. * Over 

• against the Cape (it is not said on which side J 

• are two islands j upon which were seen some men 

• of the Tschuktzki nation^ who had holes pierced 

• in their lips, through which wer^ stuck pieces qf 

• the teeth qf the sea-horse. * With a fwoofurahle 

• wind one might go by sea from this Cape to the 
^ Anadir in three days and three nights ; and it 

• might be travelled by land within the same time, 
« as the River Anadir empties itself into a bay. 

. * In coasting this Cape, the kotsche ofAnkudimm 

• was wrecked, but the crew were saved and taken 

• into the other two.* 

The 

* ' * It was afterwards known, that the men distinguiahed witk 
jhese omameats, were Americans. 
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The impression which thus much of MuUer^s chap. 
narrative must give, is, that the great Cape of ^ — J--^ 
the Tchuktzkif there described, and on which ^^*®* 
the vessel of Ankudinow was .wrecked, was D^JJS!ew 
the first great promontory which occurred in ^nj''****"®^^ 
Deschnew's route from the Kolyma^ or at least, Aiex«€w. 
that it was the first from the Kolyma of which 
Deschnew's papers gave information. In a sub- 
sequent part of Mn MuUer's narrative, how- 
ever, the mention of many circumstances foreign 
to this intervening, it is related, (or rather, 
it comes out as if accidently, in consequence 
of a dispute which Deschnew had with another 
Russian,) that the promontory on which the 
vessel of Ankudinow was wrecked was the se- 
cond great promontory from the River Kolynia^ 
and that the first was called Swicetoi. In what 
manner this first, though not the first mentioned, 
promontory was passed, is not in the slightest 
tit most remote manner hinted at, otherwise 
thto that the name Swicetoi^ which signifies 
Sacredf seemi to inxfly that it could not be 
doubled, x>r saUed round. It may be objected 
to this inference^ that the Russians have named 
other Capes in the Icy Sea^ Swicetoi ^ particu- 
larly, the North-east cape of the bay into which 
the River Jana falls, which has nevertheless been . 
sailed round ; biit it will naturally be imagined, 
that the name was given before the difficult 
bad been surmounted. 

In one memorial found of DescHneVs, it is 

r2 remarked. 
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remarked, * that the first time he sailed from the 

• Kolymd he was forced by the ice to return; 
^ * but that the next year he again sailed thence 

Dvacimew < by sca, and, after great danger, misfortunes, 
Aiexcew. * and with the loss of part of his shipjping, 

* arrived at last at the mouth of the Anadir.* * 
This gives evidence only to the manner of his 
departure from the Kolymay and to his arrival 
at the mouth of the Anadir^ without ascertaining 
any intermediate circumstance. 

. A .particular, now generally acknowledged, 
and which it is important to notice, is, that the 
Great Cape qfthe Tschuktzkiy first described, on 
which Ankudmow was wrecked, by its small dis« 
tance from the Ritxr Anadir^ and also by the 
islands opposite to it, can be no other than the 
Cape in Bering's Strait, since named Cape East, 
on account of its being the most eastern land 
Icnown of Asia. 

The amount of the information found in 
Deschnew's papers respecting the manner of his 
entrance into the eiEtstem ^ea, is to be thus stated. 
That Deschnew and his companions went by sea 
irom the Kolymay that they arrived with their 
vessels ?XCape East, which Deschnew called the 
Great Cape of the Tschuktzki-y ihzX between the 
Kolyma and Cape East there was a Sacred Pro- 
montory ; and that Deschnew has not related a 
single circumstance respecting the manner in 
which the voyage was prosecuted between the 
Kolyma s^iA. Cape East. . Au 

* TnnaiBldomhy PaUoi. 
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An explanation is necessary here, to shew <^^p- 
that navigators in the la/ Sea- were enabled '— v^— ' 
to arrive with their vessels at a second pro- ^ ^^*®' 
montpry, without having sailed round the DcKhoew 
first. On account of the frequency of being aiid ** ^^ 
inclosed in the la/ Sea by the drift ice, it was ^"••''• 
customary .to construct vessels in a manner that 
admitted of their being with ease taken to pieces ; 
by which they could be carried across the ice 
to the outer edge, and there be put together Scbuiki. 
again. Vessels so constructed were called 
Schitiki ; the planks were sewed together with 
twisted oziers, and fastened to the timbers^ only 
by leathern straps, in lieu of nails or pegs. The 
interstices were stuffed with moss, instead of 
caulking, and the seams were covered with lathes^ 
to prevent the moss from being^ washed out. The 
name Schitiki implies sewn. Notwithst^mding 
the slightness of their construction, they were 
decked. * Whether the vessels in which Deschnew 
and his companions left the KoJyma were or 
were not of this kind, seems not to have been 
specified in the original papers; Pallas trans- 
lating, vessely where Muller had rendered kotche. 

To proceed with the narrative. *On the 

• 20th September, Deschnew and Alexeew went 
^ on shore and had an. engagement with the 

* Tschuktzki, in which Alexeew was wounded, 

* Shortly 

* Exped&twii of Commodore BUiings. By Martin Smier. 
PrefJEuse XYi. 
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^ Sfiortly afWwaydB, the two kotches Icflit rfght 

* of each other; and they did not again join com- 
-^pany. ^ 

• Deschnew was driven about by tempests m 

* this strange sea, till, in October, his vessel- wrts 

* cast on shore at soin,e distance to the southward 

* of the River Anadir ^ and wrecked. Twenty- 

* five men of his company remained, with whom 

* he sought for the River Anadir ; and, after 

* wandering about for ten weeks, they cAme to 

* its banks, not far from the entrance,*- in a 

* country destitute of inhabitants and of wood/ 
This last defect was the most distressing, with 
respect to both firing and the chace, animals 
mostly haunting woodlands, which affi)rd them 
sheiten Twelve of Deschnew's men went to 
examine the country higher up the river, but 
they found no habitations, and some of the party 
perished with hunger and fatigue. The re- 
mainder returned to Deschnew, and during the 
winter they obtained subsistence by fishing and 
lifid the chace. 

On the return of summer, they advanced 
higher up the river, where they found a small 
tribe of a people called Anauliy whom they com- 
J)elled to pay tribute; remarked, as a meritorious 
distinction, ' the first collected on the Anadir.' 
But this was only a small part of the wrong 
(Committed. The account says, * As this tribe, 

* though not numerous, was nevertheless stub- 

* born, they were in a short time exterminated.* 

The 
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The light manner in which this transaction fi^ 
is related, and the unjustly favourable colour- 
ing given to it, is without excuse. A deed 
very similar is related by Mr. Coxe, which 
happened in a later voyage in that quarter of 
the world, and which seems to afford a key tq 
the conduct of Deschnew and his companions* 
Michael Nevodtsikoff sailed in a vessel from the 
River of Kamtschatha for America^ in the yeay 
1745, at which time he discovered some of the 
nearer {%. e. western) Fox Islands. Ten persons, 
under the command of one Larion Belayeffi 
were sent upon a reconnoitring party on one of 
the islands. This Larion Belayeff * treated th^ 

* inhabitants in a hostile manner, upon which 

* they defended themselves as well as they coul4 
;* with their bone lances. Their resistance gave 

* him a pretence for firing ; and accordingly he 

* shot the whole number, amounting to fifteen 

* men, in order to seize their wives.' * 

It might have been supposed, that in a strange 
land, and in the distressed condition of Deschnew 
and his men, the neighbourhood of a native tribe 
would have been esteemed, and found, a great 
convenience ; but the Russians were intent on 
plunder and on asserting dominion ; and it i? to 
be suspected, that to obtain the Anauli women 
the men were murdered. 

Deschnew built a fprt^ which he named the 

AmUr^i 

* Acconmt of Rusmn Discoveries, By th«i Re¥< W. CoKe* 
ad edit. 1780. p; 34. 

F 4 
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^^' Afutdirskot Ostrogy intencKng, nevertheless, after 
' — --^ — ' the approaching winter should be passed, to seek 
1649. ijig ^^y ^Q j^Q Kolyma. 

During this time, other Russians at the 
Kolyma had made expeditions by land into the 
countries eastward ; also, in the summer of 
1649, Michael Staduchin went, with two vessels, 
again to attempt to discover the Pogitscha River* 
One of the vessels was wrecked; Staduchin, in the 
other, it is related, navigated seven days without 
finding a river; that then he landed some of 
his men to make inquiries of the inhabitants of 
the country, but they knew not of the river he 
was in search of. The rockiness of the coast 
prevented his fishing, and provisions beginning 
to be scarce, he was obliged to return to the 
Kolyma^ with no other profit than some teeth of 
DiscoTerj j^^ sca-horse. Other Russians, who made an 

of ■ route 

bj und, expedition up a river called the Anuij which is 

Ko7vraato to the East of the Kolyma, learnt that the 

ihcAnudir. p^gHscka River was the same river which was 

called also the Anadir, and that the shortest and 

most certain route to it from the Kolyma was 

by land. On this information, early in the Spring 

1650 of 1650, a number of volunteers undertook the 

journey to the Jnadir, under the direction of 

Semoen Motora, having for their guide a man of 

a tribe called the Chodynzes, whom they had 

taken prisoner. They arrived at the banks- of 

the Anadir some time in April, where, to the 

mutual surprize of both parties, they found and 

joined 
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joined Deschnew and his company. Shortly chap. 
after, Michel Staduchin followed in the same ^ — v-^ 
route. Some disagreement among these chiefs ^^^^' 
occasioned them to separate. Deschnew and 
Motora went in search o£ the River Penschinska^ Michci 
which falls into the gulph of the same name s^*^"*^*""- 
in the Sea of Ochotzk ; but the want of guides 
obliged them to return to the Jnadir. Michel 
Staduchin and his party then departed for the 
Penschinska ; and what became of them is not 
known, for they were not heard of afterwards. 

Deschnew and Motora constructed boats at 
the Anadirsk to make discovery towards the sea. 
In 1651, Motora was killed in a battle against '®^i- 
the Anauli. The year following Deschnew de- i65«. 
scended the Anadir in his boats, and discovered 
a sand-bank, which extends from the northern 
side of the entrance of the river far into the sea. 
The general appellation in Siberia for these kind The Korgn 
of banks is Korga^ and no other name was given 
to this bank. It was remarkable for being the 
resting-place of multitudes of sea-horses, and the 
teeth which Deschnew procured at this time 
were thought good recompence for his trouble. 

Deschnew cut down wood to build a vessel i653. 
[Mr. MuUer says a kotsche,J on board of which 
he proppsed to send by sea to Jakutzk the tribute 
which had been collected ; but the want of other 
materials necessary for building obliged him to 
relinquish the design. This, more strongly. than 
any, other circumstance related of the Russian 

discoveries^ 
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discoveries, has the a|)pfiearance df Deschnew 
having ascertained a navigable communication! 
round the country of the Tschuktzki, between 
the &a qf Kolyma and the Sea qf Anadir. 
Other evidence relative to this, subject will 
shortly occur. It should be remarked here^ . 
however, that by whatsoever route Deschnew 
had made his passage from the Kolyma to the 
Anadir^ he regarded it as more safe for the con- 
veyance of the tribute collected, than to send it 
through the country of the Anauli and Jukagiri, 
which lay between the Anadirsk Fort and th^ 
Kolyma. 

In 1654, Deschnew made a second voyage 
to the KorgOj and found there another company 
of Russians, who had arrived from Jakutzk 
under a Kossak named Seliwerstow. This 
Seliwerstow had accompanied Michel Staduchin 
in 1649> and had been sent by him to Jakutzk, 
with a proposal to go for sea-horse teeth on the 
government account; which proposal was ac- 
icepted, and Seliwerstow was now come with an 
order from the goverpor, to make the people 
inhabiting between the Penschinska Gtf^and the 
Anadir tributary. At the time this order was 
given, it was not known at Jakutzk that Deschnew 
had formed an establishment at the Anadir* and 
the arrival of Seliwerstow with such an appoint^ 
ment was the occasion of new disputes. 

In the account of this contention, Mr. Muller 
&rst brings into notice that thece were two great 

Tschuktzki 






Tschuktzki promontwies, and that the Vessel- of 
Ankudinow was wrecked on the more distant 
promontory of the two from the Kolyrmu 

Seliwerstow claimed to Staduchin and himself 
the discovery of the Kerga^ as if they had come 
to this place by sea in 1649. Deschnew com- 
plained against this claim in several petitions 
and memorials ; and from these memorials^ 
Mr. Coxe informs us, Mr. Muller extracted his 
accomit of Deschnew's voyage. In one me- 
morial, Deschnew set forth, that "Staduchin 
** having in vain attempted to go by sea, after- 
wards ventured to pass over the chain of moun- 
tains, then unknown, and reached by that 
*.* means the Anadir. Seliwerstow and his party 
^^ went to the same place from the Kolyma by 
^< land ; and the tribute waa afterwards sent to 
^< the last-mentioned river across the mountains, 
" which were very dangerous to pass amidst the 
^* tribes of Korjaks and Jukagirs, who had been 
•* lately reduced by the Russians." 

In another memorial complaining of Seliwer- 
stow, it is, that Deschnew speaks of a first pro- 
montory, which he named SwieetoL The words 
are ; " Seliwerstow and Staduchin never reached 
** the rocky promontory which is inhabited 
" by numerous bodies of the Tschuktzki, over 
against which are the islands, whose inhabitants 
wear artificial teeth thrust through their under 
lips. This is not the first promontory from the 
" River Kolyma^ called Swiaetoi-nos, but another 

"far 
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CHAP. " fer more considerable, and very well "kifowii 

*— ^J^ » " to himself (Deschnew,) because the vessel of 

" Ankudinow was wrecked there, and because 
'" he had there taken prisoners some of the 
" people who were rowing in their boats, and 
" had seen the islanders with teeth in their 
" Ups.*' * 

The discovery of a way over land from the 
Kolyma to the Anadir^ caused for a length of 
time a discontinuance of attempts to make the 
passage by going round the country of the 
Tschuktzki. 

Deschnew, in his expeditions to the Korga^ 
became acquainted with the Koijaki who inha- 
bited on the South side of the Anadir *j and among 
them he found a woman o£Jakutzk^ who had be- 
longed to his former associate, Fedot Alexeew. 
Of Ankndi- From her it was learnt, that Alexeew and Anku- 
Aiczeew. diuow had died of the scurvy, that others of their 
company had been slain by the natives, and that 
a few had made their escape in small vessels ; but 
in what direction they went, or what became of 
them, she could not tell. 

* As translated by Professor Pallas. In Coxi^s Ru$ntm 
Discoveries. Appendix, p. 316. 
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CHAP. V. 

Attempts from the European Sea to discover a 
North-east Passage, hf the Danes, hy the 
Dutch, and hy John Wood, an Englishman. 

IN 1653, the Danes sent three ships to attempt chap. 
a passage by the North-east to India. They v_J — ^ 
passed the JVaigatz, but returned without finding i^^^- 
any circumstance of encouragement; on the th^w^** 
contrary, M. Martiniere, who went as surgeon ^^^ 
in this voyage, conjectured that the North part 
of Nova Zembla extended eastward, and joined 
or was part of the continent, making the Sea 
of Kara an inclosed sea, except at the Waigaiz. 
A part of the eastern coast of the Sea of Kara 
(as drawn in the charts) takes a small westerly 
direction, which probably gave rise to the con- 
jecture; but the shape of the North-eastern 
coast of Nova Zembla^ as found in the third 
voyage of Barentsz, would always have opposed 
it, if the matter had never been ascertained, 
which it has since been. 

In some French charts, the northern promon- ig64. 
tory, to the East of the Sea of Kara, is named 
Terre de Jelmer, specified to have been discovered 
by Comelys Jelmerson in 1664. I find no other 
mention of such discovery; but in Harris's 

Collection 
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Collection of Voyages is mentioned that the Dutch 
tried, in I67O, to discover a North-east passage ; 
of which attempt it is loosely said, that those 
who made the voyage, reported on their return, 
that they had sailed to the height of between 
70 and 80 degrees, and had found the sea to the 
East of Nova Zembla open, and clear of ice. 
1676. In 1676, Mr, John Wood, who had sailed a few 
SSdw **d y^^^^ before as mate with Captain Narbrough 
in his voyage to Chiliy offered a plan to his Ma- 
jesty King Charles II, and to the Duke of Yor]^, 

* for the discovery of a passage to the East 

* Indies by the North-east ; sailing about Nova 

* Zembla and Tartary^ and so to Japan.* His 
proposal was accepted, and one of the King's 
irrigates, named the Speedwell, was manned and 
victualled, and Mr. Wood appointed to com- 
mand her ; and as it was thought prudent not 
to venture a ship singly on an enterprize of this 
nature, the Duke of York, with other persons of 
distinction, at their joint charge, bought and 
fitted out a pink, named The Prosperous, of 120 
tons burthen, the command of which was given 
to Captain William Flawes, with directions to 
sail in company with Captain Wood. 

Wood, in a kind of preface to his account of 
his voyage, gives the reasons which induced him 
to think there was a probability of a passage to 
India by the NE, He says, * My first reason was 

* grounded on the opinion of W. Barentsz, which 
' was» that Nova Zembla and Greenland being 

•three 
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* three hundred leagues distant one from the chaf. 

* other, that if he had steered away North-east * ^^— ^ 

* from the North Cape^ which would have brought i®f*- 

* him in the mid-way betwixt the two lands, that johS Wo«ii. 

* then he might probably have found an open 

* sea, free from ice, and consequently a passage ; 
' and in that opinion he remained till his dying 

* day ; for he did verily believe that the ice was 

* not to be met off of either shore more than 20 
^ leagues ; and that his being too near the shore 

* of Nova Zembla was the cause of his meeting 

* so much ice, and the overthrow of his voyage/ 
It is not the opinion of Barentsz, but of Jan 
Comelisz Rijp, that Wood has quoted in his 
first reason. 

Another of the reasons given by him is, the 
report mentioned in Hendrik HamePs narrative 
of his captivity in the Korea, that whales vrece 
taken in the Sea of Tartaryj in which were 
found European harping-irons. On this subject 
something will be said hereafter. His fourth 
reason (for his reasons are numbered) is, that 
some person . had * heard a Dutchman relate;' 
(as he did believe to be the real matter of ftfct) 

* that he had been under the pole itself, and 

* that it was as warm there as it was at Amsterdam 

* in summer time/ A fifth reason is, that two 
other Dutchmen had sailed to latitude 89** N. as 
proved by the journals kept in the ships ; where 
no ice was met with, and the sea ran hoUow as 
in the Bay of Biscay. Another of his reasons 

was 
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CHAP, was, the worm-eaten driftwood met with in high 

s-r^. * northern latitudes. But the character of Wood's 

1676. abilities is most conspicuous in his concluding 

Captain • --. ^ . .. -^ 

John Wood, reason. He says ; * A reason pecuhar to myself, 

* though when known, to the benefit of all man- 
' kind, was, that having for some years past 

* framed an hypothesis of the motion of the two 

* jnagnetical poles (for two such there be,) and 

* by the observations of those that writ of that 

* subject, with my own observations and costly 

* experiments, I having found out their motion 
•very near, and thereby the inclination of the 

* magnetical needle under the horizon in all 

* latitudes and longitudes, and variation of the 

* compass to be found in any place in this world, 

* without assistance of any other luminary. But 

* not being fully satisfied, as I might be if I could 

* come so near the pole as was supposed, it 

* prompted my inclination to attempt this voyage.* 
JSuch strange pretensions, with so much creduUty 
and ignorance, are remarkable. Wood had before 
given to the public a calculation of the longitude, 
from an eclipse of the moon observed by him in 
a port of Patagonia^ the result of which was 
many degrees wide of what is now known to 
be the true longitude of that place 

The Speedwell frigate, manned with 68 men, 

and the Prosperous pink, with a crew of 18 men. 

May. sailed from the Buoy of the Nore on the 28th of 

.May, 1676. Agreeably to the opinion he had 

.recommended. Wood shp^ped his course well 

northward, 
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BOfthwardi not coming within sight of the coast chap« 
of^orw^tf^orthelandoftheJVbr/ACirjpe. On June ^ ^' . 
the 32d, their' latitude was 75" 59'' N. and their 1^76. 
longitude about midway between the meridian Captiun 
of ;the Nqrth Cape and the West coa«t of Nwa ^^"""^^ 
Zemhla. That day at noon they made ice right 
ahead, which was found to lie i3x a direction ESE. 
and WNW. : and here Wood's firmness and 
judgmjsni were put to the test. He wished to 
^o to the North-east, and also to keep cle^u* of 
land. He had to choose between two difficulties ; 
to preserve his latitude and distance from land 
at the expence of making westing, which he con- 
sidered as losing so much ground, or to advance 
eastward at the expence of lessening both his 
latitude and his distance from land; Captain 
Wood was unfortunate enough to prefer the 
latter. He stood < £SE. along the ice,/ seeking 
and finding many openings in it, but none which 
a£S>rded a passage through to the North; and 
on the 26th, in the evening, he came in sight of At Nova 
HtLQ co^&t oi Nova Zembla. ..-•'. ^'°»^^»- 

The 29th, the weather was foggy, the wind at 
West and WbS. Captain Wood relates, * We being 

* embayed by the ice, stood away South to get 

* from it. At 11 at night, the Prosperous Pink 

* bore down, upon us, crying out, " Ice on the 

* weather bow,** whereupon we clapped the helm 

* hard a-weather and veered out the mainsheet, 

* but before the ship could ware [veer] round and 

> bring to upon the other tack, she run. on a wood's 

G * sunken wrecked. 



AtAp. <sunkeil ledg^ of rocks/ and thk6 crtOck ftltf 
* — vl— ' ^ Captain Rawes's ship got cltai. W6 Ustd aH 

1^76. i possitiie means by carrying out a hawsef^ and 
jp£i Wood, ^ anchor and throwing provisions oV'etboard^ Iftit 

* could not get thfe ship off, for the tid&Wu 
f ebbing/ . \ 

* When the tide of flood made it brou^t vAUk 
it a great sea, iThe ship beat hardi* and sdbtt 
made more water than the piimps dould discharge* 
The crew got safe to shore, esTcept two men, wfio 
were drowned, and the ship^hortly after broke to 
pieces. Much of the provision was saved^ and 
Captain Wood and his men embarked oi^ bbeurd 
the Prosperous, in whicb ^^essel they iniiMeditftelj 
isailed on their return, and arrived back to tife 
Thames, August the S4th^ 

Captain Wood found the rise and faH of the 
tide at Novn Zembla, eight feet. He saysr^ 
f The sea water was much Salter there than any 

* I ever tasted, heavier, and certainly the clearest 

* in the world, for I coidd isee the ground veiy 

* plain at 80 fathoms depth, and could sefe the 

* shells at the bottom very plain/ Of the land, 
he says, * The most part of it was covered iHii 

* snow. That which was bare could not be 
^ walked upon, being like bogs, on which grows 

* a kind of moss which beareth a small blue and 

* yellow flower, and this is all the product of this 
' country. Under the superficies of thiij earth, 
■^ about two feet deep, after we had dug so low, 

* we came to a firm body of ice, whidi I/tiifnfe 

♦was 
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^ was never heard of before. So those men who chap. 

* imagine, if forced to winter to the northward, r 

* that they would dig caves in the earth to pre- fo*ha Wood. 

* serve them from the cold, would find here bad 

* lodging.* It is not probable that this was the 
case in any other than the low flat parts of Nova 
Zembla. . Solid ice under the surface of the earth 
is remarked by Mackenzie, in his travels across 
the northern part of America^ and the . same is 
found in marshy places in Siberia^ which are 
there called Kaltusae. 

What Caiptain Wood says of the saltness, 
weight, and clearness of the sea water at Nova 
ZemblOy rests on his single evidence. 

The variation of the compass in this voyage, 
was 7 degrees westerly near the North Cape f 
and 13 degrees westerly ou the coast of N(n;a 
Zembla. 



g2 
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CHAP. VI. 

Invasion of Kamtschatka. Evidence collected 
concerning the discovery of Lands in the 
Icy Sea. 

CHAP. TT is said that the Russains first heard of 
. ^' . A Kamtschatka about the year 1690 ; but it is 
1696. more probable that they received notice of it 
K JmtT ^^ immediately on their establishing themselves on 
obatka. |.jjg Anadir. We find them at that time extend- 
ing their enterprizes southward towards the 
Penschinska ; but no expedition along the outer 
coast, southward, was undertaken by them till 
the year I696, when a troop of 16 Kossaks 
travelled in that direction, not quite so far as to 
the river since named the River of Kamtschatka. 
They plundered some of the northern Kamts- 
chadale villages under the name of exacting 
tribute, and returned to the Anadirsk. Among 
the things taken by them from the Kamtscha- 
dales, were * writings in an unknown language,' 
afterwards ascertained to be Japanese. 
jgg7. The following year, i. e. 1697> Wolodimer 
Expedition Atlassow, a Kossak officer, undertook, and was 
»f AUassonr. employed by the Jakutzk government, to con- 

quei 
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quer Kdmtsthatlca. " He departed from Jakutzk chap. 
with a few followers^ going first to the Kolyma f s — .— 
and thence over land to the Anadir. A report ^^^^' 
.made by him of. his expedition was taken down 
.in writing before one of the tribunals at Moscow. 
He was four weeks making his journey from thfe 
Kolyina to the Anadir^ but it was usually per- 
formed in threie. He remarks, ^ that between 
- * the Kolyma and the Anadir there are two Pro- 

* mpntories or great Capes, called the Tscha- 
^ latskoi noSf and the Nos Anadirskoi ; that 

* both these Capes cannot be doubled by any 
^ * vessel, because in summer the western coast 
; • of the first is barred with floating ice, - jmd 

* in winter, the sea : there is frozen f whilst at 
. • the : second, which is towards the Anadirsk^ 

* the sea is clear and without ice/ * 

At the Anadir skFortj Atlassow was reinforced 
with . 60 Kossaks iand a number of volunteers. 
Against this force the Kamtschadales could 
. make no resistance. . 

Atlassow describes the Kamtschadales to be 
smaller in stature than the inhabitants of the 
countries northward of them, having great, beards 
and small faces. They lived under ground in 
. winter, and during the summer months in cabins 
elevated above the ground on posts, to which 

thqr 

* DeioiptumHutoriquedeiEmpireRuss, par M.k Baron it 
' Strahknbergr Vol. U. p. 242. . 
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CHAP ihey asce]idedl)y ladders. They 1i:ept iuaimal food 

.J^l^^huned under leaves aiid eartfai ttlLit was quite 

:putrid^- they cooked it .with water in earthen or 

.wooden vessels, . by putting in .red hot stones. 

.' Their codcery, • Atlassow says, ^ smelt so strong 

f that a Russian could not support the odour/. : 

The Russians, learnt of their Kamtscbadale 

prisoners concealing the Kurili Islands, to thie 

•South g£ Kamtschaika y that beyond the Islands 

•seen from the continent there were others, the 

.inhabitants, of which .were reported to live in 

walled towns, and that vessels bad come:from 

thence with people dad in cotton and silks, who 

had .porcelsiin ware. . .Atlassow found living 

among the Kamtschadales, ar native of a southern 

country, who had been shipwrecked on the coa^t 

of Kamtschaika two years before. This man had 

.a small mustachio, black hair, and his countenance 

.was thought to resemble that of a Greek. Ota 

seeing an image among the Russians, he broke 

out into lamentation, and said there were such 

in his countiy. . ^ It was concluded from all this 

f Vthat he was ah Indian or a Japanese/ 

A kossak wbo ^yas sent by Atlassow to ex- 

. amine the country about the river Kamtschdtka, 

reported, that along the banks, and; on ^the sea 

..coast near, it, were counted * 160 villages, 'or 

* forts built of wood and earth, containing each 

• 150 or 200 men.' Before, the coming, of the 
Russians, the natives lived scattered j l»it aft^- 

wards. 
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wards^ th^ x^c^ected for. their ; defei|ce^ i^ ' whic^ C^4i^ 
Baron Strahlenberg observes, they w:erie not J^^r 
tunate, for the Russians aittacked apd rs^ fire tQ 
the jidllageis, < killing .as many as they could of 
f those .who fled, to oblige the others to BUhaiit 
t to them/ 

Some vestiges were discovered of Brcussiao^ 
having .formerly been in Kamtschatka. It w^ 
A kmd of .traditional report among the natives^ 
that strangers had famved^unottg th^m Who had 
married \yomen of the: country,, and had settled 
thjere* r^One of them was said to he named 
FediOtQW, who, it is coujectured Was the soipi of 
Fedot. Alexeew^ .After a time, theyqiiarr^ed 
aniong themselyes, jaA^ separated, and it is. s^Upt 
posed th^t ihey: w«r^ aU' l^iUed by; the liatiyesw , : 

Th^eRi^^isiaQ gpyemw^njt in JEurope bad hitbfelv 
tp tfidkoihttlfeintei^st ift the;ja||i;r8 of theiremote 
qast^ prQviiic0s ; but after t^c^ beginnijig. of the 
^hteenth ceptxiry, the , Gzar, Peter the Gxeati 
found lejisure. to bestow atteptioto on this part 
pf his 49n%ipnSi and sent directiona to. the. Go-^ 
yernor pf Jafcutzky prosec^jt^;: tbfe discoveiy 
pf the land^ ip the /cy iSa^; and tp collect itofori- 
jDDfation; c^pi^i^ing^^e country of. Kfrnt^hatka^ 
and the discoveries .which had; beeil: made in 
timfs past;: In colise<juencB of these orders, 
many individuals who had m^de, voyages i wei£ 
e^stmii^edy ap^ ^^ depositiona takito sAsmttih 
writing-, by ^^hich iQuah cur^iia maft^ haij^bfidi 
^ei^ye^ A^t of t|le;^i«aiialJon8!thii6^tal0ti 

g4 were 
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CHAP, were lodged in the Chancery of Jakutzk^ and 
» ^' ^ some years afterwards were submitted to the 

inspection of Professor MuUer. 
Lauds in Thc carUest of the depositions noticed in 

e tjr ea. ^^jj^^^fg gistory, is one which was made by 

a kossak named Nikiphor Malgin, and relates 
to lands in the Icy Sea. The reports concerning 
those lands had fallen into disrepute, in conse-^ 
quence of some vessels having been driven to 
a considerable distance from the coast of the 
continent in navigating between the Lena and 
the Kvlyma^ without any person in thetn seeing 
land to the North. Nikiphor Malgin, hoWever, 
affirmed, that some time between the years I667 
and 1675, in sailing from the river Lena to the 
river Koh/ma, he had seen an Island to the North. 
Also, that after he arrived at the Koh/ma, a 
merchant there, named Jacob Wiaetka, related to 
him and to others, that formerly he had sailed 
from the L&na in company with nine vessels for 
the KoltfrnOi three of which vessels were driven 
to this Island, and some <rf' the men belonging to 
them had landed, who saw there marks of the 
hoofs of unknown animals, but no human inha- 
bitant i and that these three vessels afterwards 
arrived safe in the Kolyma. 
iro2. A person named Michailo Nafetkin deposed, 
that in or about the year I702, being out at sea 
between the entrances of the rivers Kolyma and 
Indigirka, he had seen land to the North, and 
that Danilo Monastirskoi, a pilot who was on 

board 
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board the same vessel with him said, that this 
land joined to land opposite to Kamtschatka. 
Several other reports concerning lands in the 
Iq/ Sea, which it would be useless to mention 
here, are found in -the information collected by 
these enquiries and examinations. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Voyage qf Taxas Staduchin fi'om the 
Kolyma to the Sea qf Kamtschatka. 



CHAP. 

vu. 



Vojage of 
Taras 
Stadachio* 
Pate net 
known. 



Isthmus 
of the 
Tfidiaktzki. 



AMONG the depositions cited by M. Muller, 
one which was made by the same Nikiphor 
Malgin already mentioned, is the most deserving 
of attention. This was taken in February I7IO. 
Malgin affirmed, that a merchant named Taras 
Staduchin, did many years before relate to him, 

* that he had sailed with ninety men in a kotsche 

* from the river Kolyma^ to make discovery con- 

* cerning the Great Cape oftJie Tschuktzki : that 

* not being able to double it, they had crossed 

* over on foot to the other side, where they built 

* other vessels. The small breadth of the Isthmus 

* at the part where they crossed, is noticed as 

* the most remarkable circumstance in this depo- 

* sition.' It is farther stated, that they afterwards 
followed the coast round the Kamtschatka PetUTU 
sula, till they came to the Penschinska Gulf; and 
in the short account given of this navigation is 
found, expressed in an obscure manner as from 
inaccurate or doubtful recollection, the earliest 
notice of the Kurikki Islands. 

Here 
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Hqre it must natutally be conjectured, that the chap. 
vessel in which t^ey departed from the Kobfma^ 
notwithstanding she is called a kotsche, was 
taken to pieci^ and conveyed across the neck of 
land» and eithei: set up agaii;i as befbre^ or mad<^ 
use of towards, building new vessels. 

This is a cirpumstantiajyiy described voyage 
depatting by sea from liie Kolt/ma, and arriving 
to the Sea of KcmUchatha^ not by a clear navi- 
gation round a North-east promontory of i#^^ 
but in part by travelling over a narrow isthmi^p 
of Undi Besides the expedition of S^^oeqi 

(Deschnew, and this of Taras StaduchiUf only one 
other instance is mentioned in the accounts of 
ilie" disQpveried of the Rusi^ians, of any vessel 
departing by sea from the Kolyma and arriving 
at th^IlastSea^ y^hich Professor Gmelin treats as 
Testing on unauthenticated tradition. The story 
is, that ^ome man had goi^e in a vessel not mi^ch 
img^r thap a skiff, (ein kerl mit einem schifflei^ 
4qs nkht viel grosser als ten scMffertaJm) fron^ tb? 
xiv^v Kolyrna to Kamtschatka*. With a vessel 
m easy to transport over la^d^ it is less^iffipult 
to imagine the pass^e to b^ n^suje across an 
jsthmus, than round & sacred proniontory, Tb^ 
carle was probably ^me man who fl^d froip 

justice.. . , 

Briigfly, the wbc^e eyidencie . respecting/ O^r 
knQwtedge of the Nortl\-eastern extreoiity rcif 

* Gme&iiteweDurcASiicmii. Ydii p. 437. OMtmgen. 
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CHAP. Asidj rqecting improbable and unsupported 
"' rumours, stands on the following footing. Of 
three voyages stated to have been made eastward 
from the Kolyma to the sea of Anadir^ the track 
of one only is clearly described; i.e. that of Taras 
Staduchin, who not being able to sail round the 
land of the Tschuktzki, crossed over a narrow 
isthmus on foot from one to the other sea. What 
Taras Staduchin performed, was possibly done 
by Deschnew, and it is by no means improbable 
that Taras Staduchin was encouraged in his 
attempt, by a knowledge that Deschnew had 
already in that manner made his passage into 
Eastern Sea. 

The voyage of Semoen Deschnew in 1648, 
is the one circumstance which has been regarded 
and admitted as proof of a compleat separation 
of Asia and America. It is important to remark, 
that this admission is not so old by nearly a 
century, as the expedition on which it was 
founded ; for no certainty of an absolute navi- 
gation having been performed round a north* 
east promontory and extremity of Asia was pre- 
tended in MuUer's time, till it was inferred by 
him from the writings of Deschnew found in 
Siberia. Mr. Muller has acknowledged that from 
the perusal of these papers, he adopted a belief 
which did not before prevail, and he regarded it 
as a. second discovery. Charts which had been 
made in Siberia^ by people inhabiting near the 
coasts of the Icy Sea^ shewed tmcertainty, and 

what 
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what is to be considered only as an expression of chap. 
conjecture, respecting the Nprth-eastern limit * — ,r^ 
of Asia : the coast not being in any chart defined 
by a plain clear outline, but a vacancy left, which 
even M. Muller, however he has interpreted the 
voyage of Deschnew, has not ventured to supply ; 
whereas a southern promontory is clearly deli- 
neated in the charts without any indication of 
doubt. * 

Some reports of a navigation having been found 
practicable from the Icy Sea round the North- 
east of Asia^ appear nevertheless to have reached 
Europe before Professpr Muller went into Siberia^ 
Scheuchzer, in the Introduction to his translation 
of Kaempfer's History of Japan^ cites some 
remarks which had beetn published concerning 
the Tartars, wherein it is said, * The commerce 
' between Siberia and Kamtschatka^ is carried on 

* two different ways : some go over the Gulf of 

* Kamtschatka [ov Sea ofOchotzk'] which runs up 

* between it and Great Tartary. But those 
' inhabitants of Siberia^ who live near the Miver 

* Lena and along the Icy Ocean^ in their com- 

* merce with Kamtschatka^ commonly go with 

* their ships round a Cape or Nos caUed Tsche- 

* laginskoif or Swuetoi, to avoid the Tschelatzki 
^ andTschuktzki, two fierce and barbarous nations 

* possessed of the North-east point of Siberia*^ 
On this vague authority, Scheuchzer concludes 
that Asia is not contiguous to America., The 
preface to the English translation of MuUer's 

history 



ttiKP. hiittory of th^ Riissikh diseov^es «p^k& in tlie 
like manner^ of voyages round . the Norili^ast 
of Asia being frequent, ^ although liable to delay 
^ occasioned by the ice/ 
Baton de Strahlenberg was taken prisoner b^ 

th^ Biissrians at the battle of Pultowa^ and sent, 

• • • 

i*^th other Swedish officers, into Siberia^ where 
he was detained twelve years. The informatioid 
given by him respecting Siberia, he being' also 
litf intelHgeht and inquiring man, is much to be 
relied on. His description of the Russian Etn^ 
pirc was published in 1780, which Wsts biefore 
M. Matter was in Siberia. Baron Strahliinberg 
iqpefdcs of the expedition of 1648 as the one by 
which Kamtschdtka was discovered, and what he 
Hays rf the navigation seems to favour the opi- 
nion; thiat Deschnew made his passage by sea 
round the Tschuktzki country ; but the credit 
given by him to th6 testimony of Atlassow, is of 
t contrary tendency. 

'St^aMtenberg! considered the country we call 
Tisbhuktzki to be inhabited by two different 
nations, whom Ihie Russians had not been able 
to bring to submiissibn; * When any of them 
• a!r^ &ken prisoners, they kilf themselves. They 
^inhabit the extremity 6f the North-east of Asia, 
^ tbi^dls what is called the Cape Suefoi Nos and 
^ 't'sthaki^Jeoi^ 

The readef #ilt have remarked a want of ac^ 
Cdird in the diflferent accounts in the names 
asd^ned i;0 the eapea or proibontories of the 

Tschuktzki 
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Tschuktzki country; and the same is observ- chap. 
able in the charts, as well to capes which are ^^' 
unquestionably known, as to the presumed 
Northern Nos; which disagreement it is par- 
ticularly necessaiy to keep ill mind in reading 
MuUer's History. 
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CHAP. VilL 

Expedition of the Russians against the Tschuktzki* 
Journey of Sin Popow to the Tschuktzki Nos. 
Farther account of the Tschuktzki Nation^ and 
oftheproximtyofa Great Country to the East. 

CHAV. TN the year 1701, the Jukagiri inhabiting on 
^J^' ^ A the North side of the River Anadir^ who had 
1701. been made tributary to the Russians, complained 
to the governor of the Anadirsh Fort of being 
annoyed by the hostilities of the Tschuktzki, 
and prayed for assistance. The governor sent 
them 24 men, to whom 110 Jukagiri joined 
themselves, and they made an irruption into the 
country of the Tschuktzki. They came to a 
place by the sea side where were fourteen 
Tschuktzki habitations, of a class called pictons 
(or fishers), who were so distinguished because 
they had no rein-deer. The Tschuktzki were 
required to submit, which they refused to do, 
and were attacked. About ten men of the 
Tschuktzki were killed, and the women and 
children made prisoners. Some Tschuktzki men 
who were taken, it was the intention of the 
Russians to keep as hostages ; but being shut up 
together, they found opportunity, and preferring 

death 
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daaih to living in captivity, their wives and chap* 
children being also at the 'disposal df their ^J^JJIl^ 
enemies, they, all killed one the other.^ The 
Biissians, before they effected their retreat, wer6 
attacked by a large force, which they repulsed^ 
but they were afterwards ■. surrounded by above 
3,000 of the Tschuktzki, and kept five days en- 
compassed. They escaped, however, with srtaU 
loss, to the Anadirsk. The Tschuktzki fought 
priheipally with bows and arrows; and used 
slings. 

In January 1711» a kossak named Peter Sin Po- 171 1. 
pow, with a prbmyschleni named Sin Toldin, aiid 
a native jukagir, who had been baptised, werfe 
sent from the Anddirskoi Fort to the lower part 
of the Anadir, to collect the tribute j with orderis; 
afterwards to proceed to the Tschuktzki N0&9 
to try if by admonition they could ; bring thfe 
Tschuktzki inhabiting there to obedience, tod 
prevail on them to deliver Amanafes^ by which 
name they call hostages. At their return to thfe 
Anadir sk^ they gavie the following' account of 
their mission :-— v ^ '-'..* 

* * From the mouth of the River Anadir, they sinPopow$ 

* passed over to the obstinate; TscRuktzki, who 0^1^""* 

« inhabit on the other side of a Gulf, and thence l^^^}^' 
^ they went to the TscMktzki Nos.- The 

* Tschuktzki all refused to acknowledge siib- 
^ jection, or to pay the tribute. They sdddiitbslt 
^ Russians had hefore come to them in-vessdid, 
r^ to whom they had »ot paid tribilte>'1ietthefl^ 
H * would 
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cflAP. • would they now, nor would they deliver Anui^ 
^"' *^ nates/ Popow could not prevsdl ok them. to 
alter this determination. He had been directed 
to make all the observations he was able on the 
country, and on the customs of the people, and 
from his remarks the following particulails ar^ 
extracted : — 

* The TschuktzJd Nos was destitute of trees. 

* On the shores near the Nos^ are found sea-horse 
' teeth in great numbers. The Tschuktzki in 

* their solemn engagements invoke the Sun to 
< guarantee their performance. Some among 
'* them have flocks of t&me rein-deer, which 

* oblige them often to change their place of 

* residence ; but those who have no rein-deer 

* inhabit the coasts on both sides of the N0S4 

* near banks where the sea-horses are used to' 
^ come, on which and on fish they mostly subsist. 

* These have habitations dug in the earth and 

* covered wittu earth. Opposite to the Nos^ an 

* Island, it is said, may he seen at a great distance^ 

* which is called hy the Tschuktzki, the Great 
« Country.' [This seems the most early intima^ 
tion in the Russian accounts of the proximity of 
America to A^a.'\ ' The inhabitants of that land 

* pierce holes through their cheeks, in which 

* they insert large teeth made of pieces cut from 

* the teeth of the sea-horse. Tliese people have 
' a di£^ent language from the Tschuktzki, with. 

* whom they have been at war from time immef- 

* morial. They use bows and arrows, as. do the 

•Tschuktzki. 
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Tschuktzki. Popbw saw ten men of this country char 
with their cheeks pierced, who were prisoners^ 
to the Tschuktzki. In summer they can go ta 
this land in one day, in their boatts or baidars, 
which are framed of whalebone and covered 
with seal skins. In winter they can cross over 
in one day in their sledges with good rein-deer. 
Oil the Nos were seen no other wild animals' 
than the red foxes and wolves, and those were 
not numerous from the scarcity of wood. But 
in the other land (the Great Country') were said 
to be many animals, as sables, martins, foxes 
of several kinds, bears, sea-otters and others. 
The inhabitants there also have large herds of 
tatiie deer. According to the computatipil 
of Popow, the number of the Tschuktzki ini* 
habiting the Nos^ reckoning those who have 
rein-deer and those who live on the coast, waS 
at l^ast two thousand men. The people of thd 
Great Country were thought to be three tiines 
as numerous. To go from the Anadirskol 
Osirog to the Nos^ with laden rein-deer, and 
consequently travelling slow, was reckoned by 
by the Tschuktzki to be a journey often weeks; 
but they must not be detained in the way by 
storms, which are frequently accompanied with 
whirlwinds of snow. The way is by the foot 
of the RocTc Matkoly which is situated in the 
deepest jpart of a great Bay.' 
The Tschuktzki Nos in PopoVs account, 
cannot consistently with probability be supposed 

H 2 other 
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CHAP, other than the ejistera promontory; but the 
^^"^' ^ length of time said to be requisite for lad^n rein-> 
deer to go thither from the. Anadir sk Foft (in 
which 1 suspect there has been some mistake), 
caused Mr. MuUer to understand a more north-* 
cm promontory to have been intended ; and he 
has placed the Rock Matkol in a bend of the 
coast between his eastern and northern pro- 
montory. 
1718 :' A few years after Popow's journey, i. e. in 
I7I8, some Tschuktzki of the Nos^ went to the 
Anadir^k Fort^ and made submission, from whom 
the following particulars were learnt and noted : 
* The number of the Tschuktzki who occupy 
^'the Nos between the Anadir and the Kohfrna^^' 
f under the term Nos is here comprehended the 
whole Tschuktzki territory,3 * may amount tc 

* three thousand five hundred men, or more, but 
\ they do not well know how to reckon them. 

* They live without magistrates and without 

* government, so that every one is at Uberty to 
y do as he pleases ; nevertheless, tho^e of the 
^ same race live together in a kind of society. 

* Their flocks of .rein-deer are very numerous. 

* Opposite to the Nos is seen an Island of mode- 

* rate size, and without trees. In their baidars 

* ithey go in half a day to this Island ; and beyond 
•it. is a Great Continent^ which may be seen from 
' the Island in clear weather- In that country 
*, are large forests.' 
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CHAP. IX. 



/^t)a^'on ^ £^ 'Kurili Islands. Expeditions in ■ 

the Icy Sea. 

IN 1711 > the Russians invaded the tCuriU chap. 
Islands. The northernmost, and nearest to . ^^' . 
th^ continent, was inhabited by emigrant Kamts- ^ 7 1 1 . 
chadales, who had retired thither to fivoid the Jh^Kurm^ 
Russians. In resisting this new invasion ten of i*'»nds. 
their number fell in battle, and the survivorft 
were reduced to submission. •' 

About the same time, the islands called schanrarian 
Schantarian, which may be sieen from part of ^**"*^** 
the continent between the entrances of the rivers 
iTd' and Amur i were first visited by the Russian^^ 
who foiind them without inhabitants. - 

Some expeditions also took place in the la/ J^ea, 
for the purpose of discovering northern landsl 
A kossak, named Jacob Fermakow, had depoised Pemakow 
to his having seen land to the North; and a SI\heicj" 
party of twelve kossaks, under the command of ^®"* 
Mercurei Wagin, was ordered to journey thither 
over the ice^ when the sea should be frozen^ to 
ascertain the fact; Permakdw being appointed 
to accompany them as their guide. They left 
Jdkutzk in the autumn of I7I Ij ^^ passed the 

H 3 winter 
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CHAP, winter near the entrance of the Jana, In May 

v_L; I 1712, they proceeded northward, over a frozen 

1712. gea, on nartes, or sledges drawn by dogs ; but 
*^' they kept near the coast as far as to the North- 
east cape of the bay into which the River Jancu 
falls, which bears the name of Swicetounos \ 
Tbej arrite i;(rhenCe they struck off from the continent direct 
* to the North, and pame to land, which they found 
to be an island. It was destitute of trees and 
uninhabited*. They judged it to be from nine 
to twelve days journey in circumference, and 
beyond it, to the North, they imagined they, saw 
another land ; but to this last they did not at- 
tempt to go, as the spring was much advanced, 
and their provisions began to run short; for 
which reasons they returned to the continept. ^ 
Wagin wished to obtain fuller information 
concerning these lands before he returned to 
Jakutzkj and therefore determined to remain on 
l^e. sea-coast till the ensuing winter, when he 
Qiight again travel to the North pver the ice* . 

The part of the continent at which he 
arrived, on returning from the island, was to 
the East of the bay of the Jana^ between that 
and the River Chromay at a place called 
Katqju Kresty on account of a Cross erected 
there by a kossak named Kataju, but which 
is not marked in the charts. Finding fi^ 
scarce, they travelled towp-rds tiie Chroma^ ijj 
hopqs of a better supply ; but, in attempting 
Jhis journey, they wpre so much distressed 

for 
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fbi want of provision, that they eat the dogs 
who had drawn their sledges, and despairing 
of reaching the Chroma, they returned to the 1712. 
Krest. On this part of the cosl^ they remained 
tibe whole summer, obtsuning ai slender subsistence 
on a few fish, wild fowl, and eggs* The people 
tinder Wagin in the mean time became discon- 
tented; the hardships they had suffered, and 
the dread of having to encounter yet greater in 
prosecuting the discovery of the farther land, 
embittered them against both Wagin and Per- 
makow, the latter of whom they regarded as 
the author of th^r sufferings ; and at length 
they conspired, and murdered Wagin, his son, 
Permakow, and another kossak.. After perpe* 
trating this deed, they consulted, and agreed 
upon an account to render of their expedition at 
tii^ir return, in which it was determined that 
nothing should be said of their having been at 
an inland. This being sfettled, they made the 
be^t of their way to the Ust Janskoi Simowie, or 
winter habitation, at the mouth of Uie Jana. 
A' relation made by them of their proceedings 
was taken down in writing in Octojber I7125 October. 
they said, that they had travelled from, the con- 
tinent only half a , day's journey ; that an im«- 
petoDCtft Wind then arosci which swept from the 
surface whirlwinds of fine snow, by which the 
whole company were blinded and dispersed; that 
aiiidr'wapdmng on the ice nearly thre€f:week9> 
seven of them met at the KaU^ JStest^ and 

H 4 returned 
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1712. 

Wasilei 
Suducbio, 



his xojage 
eastward 
from tlie 
Koljoia* 



returned in company to the Ust JfinskcH. This 
account caused it for a time to be believed, tliat 
those who were missing had perished on the ice ; 
but however well the story of the conspirators 
was contrived for keeping off inquiry, the fact 
did not remain long concealed. One of the 
accomplices made confession of the murder, and 
the whole were sent to Jakutzk for trial. They 
there acknowledged the discovery of a large 
island ; but what they said met with no credit, 
being regarded as a story invented, in hopes 
thereby to obtain pardon, or delay of punish- 
ment. Mr. MuUer says, that when separately 
examined, their descriptions were thought not 
to agree. 

In the summer of 1 712, a remarkable voyage 
was made by sea from the Kolyma to the east- 
ward, by a kossak, named Wasilei Staduchin 
(a name fruitful in enterprize), in a vessel with 
a* crew of 22 men. On his return he wrote to 
Jnkutzky that he had not seen any island to the 
North, but that to the eastward he had seen 

* a promontory which jutted out from the con- 
'^ tinent, which was inaccessible by sea, on ac- 

* count of its being surrounded with firm ice, 

* through which no vessel could pass.' This was, 
undoubtedly, the Swicetoi or Sacred Promontory 
of Deschnew. 

The voyage of Wasilei Staduchin was per=. 
-formed in one of the vessels called schitikr. 
Mr« Muller remarks, that at this time the stronger 

built 
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built vessels caUed kotsches had fallen into disuse. 
The Icy Sea is less liable to great disturbance 
from high winds than the open and unencum- 
bered parts of the ocean. The principal danger 
is from the ice. The kotsches were best adapted 
for resisting the shock of encountering ice ; and 
the lighter and more loosely connected vessels 
for escape if inclosed. It is probable that many 
of the vessels built in the ports 6f the Icy Sea 
were of mixed construction, according to the 
materials at hand, or to other considerations of 
convenience or fancy. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Rusmns build Ships in the PorU qf the 

. Eastern Sea. Journey qf Alexei Markow ft 

search for the Northern Lands. First Na^ 

vigatkm from Ochotek to Kamtscbatka. The 

CHAP. TN 1714, ship-carpenters, seamen, and ma- 

^_^1_^ X terials for the construction of vessels, wood 

^714. excepted, were sent from Jakutzk to the port of 

Ochotzkj which is about four degrees more 

northward than the entrance p£ the River Ud. 

In the same year, the government at Jakutzk 
ordered two expeditions by sea to search for the 
Northern Lands, one to depart from the Jana^ 
the other from the Kolyma. With each ex 
pedition a mariner was sent, to endeavour to 
discover the navigation from the Icy Sea to 
Ochotzk or Kamtscluitka. The measures for 
these expeditions were so ill contrived or ill 
executed, that the commanders did not leave 
Jaktuzk till August, and when they reached 
their appointed places on the sea-coast, it was 
too late for any attempt by navigation that year* 
Journey of Alcxei Markow, the commander of the expe- 
thcicystl dition from the Jana^ wrote to Jakutzk^ to re- 
commend 
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commend discoviering the land9 tQ tbe No|th 
by travelling over the ice ; which proposal waa 
approved, and he was provided with, naftes ^d 
dog^ and departed from the UstJaimkoe Simqwie, 
or lower establishment on thQ J^ma^ on qr before 
the middle of the month of March, I715. He i7i5. 
returned to the, Jma on the Sd of April, apd the 
account rendered by him wa9 to th^ following 
ppxport; i.e. that ^ during sevei^ days tie wei^ 
f straight towards the North, over a frozejn sei^ 
^ with as much speed as the dpg^ could n\ak9» 

* That he found no land ; and it wa9 not pos^ble 
^ for him to proceed, for the ice rose there like 
' a chain of mountain^ He climbed to %hid top 

* of some of the highest, and looked all arouni^ 
^ but cQu)d disicover no land* He. then return^ 
^ to the continent,* 

. The prescribed voyage from the Koltfma wa$ 
attended with as little success; as t^he oj^eixoxfi 

tlie Jana. 

It has been suspected that the, persons ordered 
on these e2;peditions did not quit the continent ; 
that having fresh in thei^ renokembraQce the hardr 
ships, and distre^es sD^ered ip W.9gin'£t 9fA 
Permakow's expedition, they occupied tbemr 
selves aii. long as they thought would appear 
a reaaonable time for their absence, in finding 
good quarters, andi in concerting an account,^ 
render at their reiuw. This probably, was Qot 0^1,^, 
the£Eu:t with respect to Markow^ The.dififerencie SKv? 
bcrtween his ^node of proceeding, and thai; of ^^^"^^ 

MerCUrei considered. 
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Mercurei Wfligin,' appears hot to have been 
attended to. Wagin from the mouth of the 
Jana, kept neto the coast till he came to the 
&wi(Btoi NoSf or North-east cape of the Bay of 
the Jam ; by which he had the advantage of 
a fresh outset at his own time, and from an 
advanced point. Markow on the contrary, todk 
his departure from within the entrance of the 
Jii«^, which is in the bottom of a deep bay, 
according to the Russian charts nearly three 
degrees of liatitude short of the Nos. Sauef 
reckons the Swiceioi Nos to be 400 wersts distant 
NNE. from the mouth of the Jana, which makei 
the difference in latitude three degrees and H 
half. A good i§ingle day's journey in a sledgi 
drawn by dogs is said to be 80 wersts, equal td 
about 53 English statute miles ; but a journey 
of seven days continuance with the same dogs 
would scarcely exceed half that rate. Accord- 
ingly, Markow's track, admitting his account, 
would makie bilt a small penetration into the 
Iqi/ Sea beyond the Bay of the Jana. The sus- 
picion which has fallen upon Markow is the more 
unreasonable, as travelling over the ice was 
a plan of his own suggesting. 

These failures, without much examination into 
causes, were sufficient to render doubtful the 
former evidences of northern lands. Neverthe- 
less, instructions were continued to the com* 
manders on the Kolyma, that they should endeaf 
vbUt to gain information coocerning them^ though 

little 
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litttlc attended to, tiU accident brought the phap; 
matter into fresh notice. ^ — ,r^^^ 

In the winter of 1715, wa3 compleated at 
Ochotzh the fir9t vessel built there capable pf 
navigiating in the ppen . sea. She was heavily 
framed after the model of the loddies in use at 
Archangel and in the White Sea. In June 17l6j 1716. 
she sailed from Ochotzk, commanded by Henry Kwm*/*- 

•' gation from 

Buschy who Baron 3trahlehberg supposed to be ochouk to 
a native of Sweden ; but Muller, who had the cIm^m. 
information from Busch himself, says that he 
was a native of Hoprn in North Holland. 

Busch intended to have examined the con- 
tinuation of the coast eastward and northward 
from Ochotzkf bjut the winds obhged him to stand 
across the gulf,, and he arrived on, the western 
cpast ,of Kamtschqtka^ near tp the entrance of 
the river Tigil. He sailed aftelcwards to another 
river of the west cpast of Kamtschaika, called 
the Kompakowat where he passed the winter. 
It is related by MuUer, on the authority of 
Busch, that the sea cast on the shore there 
a whale, in the body of which was a harpoon of 
European workmanship, marked with Brpman 
characters, To have entitled this to crc^t, it 
ought to have been stated what the roman 
characters were, but this, has be^n negleeted. 
A similar circums^ce had been r^epprted many 
years before with as s^aU specification of cir- 
cumstance^ by Hendr^ Hamel, who^e n^mitive 
WM publishjed !bX Uofterdam in 1^<98. .. . A dpubt 

which 
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which naturally occurs, is thus argued against 
by Mr. MuUer : ' If I could suppose that Biisch 
^ had any knowledge of a similar case remarked 

• in lfi53, by the Hollanders who were shipi 

• wrecked on the coast of the Korea, I should 
^ suspect that lie had fabricated his story in 

• imitation. But this suspicion is to be rejected^ 
*for Busch was an ignorant man who coulil 

• neither read nor write, and who scarcely knew 

• there was such a country in the world as the 

• Korea. It seems therefore tiiore proper to 

• conclude that the matter is confirmed by a 

• second example.* 

Mr. MuUer seems too favduittble to the au-^ 
thority of Busch in this matter. Biisch being 
a Hollander, and an old seaman, could not well 
have missed h^ariAg of the adventures of his 
Countrymen at the Korea, and no men have 
been greater imitators in their narratives than 
sfea voyagers. Mr. Muller Xvas inclined to credit 
both Hamel and Busch, as what they said was 
in exact correspondence with his own hypothesis* 
If whales could be proVed to have gone from the 
northern EtiTopean Sea to the Sea of Tartdry, 
there could be little dotibt that Deschnew might 
have gone wholly by sea from the River Kolyrina 
to the Anadir. But admitting the fact of the 
harpoon with respect to Busch, it would fall short 
of proving that ^difeles travel from the European 
seas to the seas of Tartdry, as the Russians mtis£ 
be supposed long before the time of Busdb, ta 

have 
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have introduced there the use of European harp- 
ing irons. 

Busch sailed back in his vessel to Ochotzk. 
Other vessels were built both there and at Kami' 
schatka, and navigation in those seas has since 
made a gradual, not a rapid, progress. Among 
the early undertakings from Ockotzk was the exa- 
mination of the Schantaridn Isles which are near 
the entrance of the River Ud; with some hope of 
finding means of entering thence into commerce, 
or of . dbtaiiiin^ intercourse, with the Japanese. 
Towards this they^ could not well contribute 
without establishing settlements oti them. Tfa^ 
largest: Schtotarian Island is described woody 
and abounding with the small animals called 
sables. To hunt these, a party of Russians wim 
tered: on the island ; but in making their fires 
imprudently^ or through negligence, the whole 
forest took fire and was consumed^ which exter<- 
minated the dables. 

In 1740 or 1721, an expedition in which 1720. 
Henry Busch went as pilot, sailed from Ochotzk Expedmoa 

*' , to the Ku- 

to exaiKiine.the Kwrili Isles ; and it is supposed nii itiuidi. 

that the commamders, Jevreinow and Luschiui 

had secret instructions to search for the Kinsima 

or Gofdert Island of the Japanese. At the fifth 

or sixth Island from the Lopatkdj or South point 

of Kamtschatka^ the vessels were^ contrary to 

the advise of Bu^ch, anchored on rocky ground^ 

by which they lost four anchors, and were obl%ed 

to xsAum to Kamtsckatka* ' ^ 
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CHAP. XL 

WiUegin and Amossow in the Icy Sea. 
The Medviedskie Islands^ 

THE lands in the Icy Sea again came in ques- 
tion. Iwan Willegin and Gregorei Saiikin, 
1720. two promyschleni, affirmed that in the month of 
Willegin November 1720, they had travelled northward 

to the • /» 

Northern ovcr the ice from the River Tschukotschia, which 
is westward of the Kolyma ; and that they 
arrived at land. Willegin, whose account is given, 
could not say whether it was an island or part 
of a continent. He saw neither inhabitant nor 
tree. The wind was strong and the atmosphere 
loaded with fog, therefore they could not venture 
to go inland to examine the country. They saw 
some old deserted huts, but could not judge by 
what people they had been inhabited. This land 
might be seen from the continent near the 
entrance of the river Tschukotschia^ in clear 
weather ; and.it was said, that * according to all 
^ appearance, it extended one way as far as to 
' opposite the river Jana^ andc the other way, 

* eastward of the Kolyma^ to as far as the country 
The * where dwelt the Schelages, the original people 

* of the land, as he, Willegin, had been told by 

' a principal 
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* a principal man of thie Schelages named Kopai, chap, 

* to whose habitations he had made a voyage to ^— ^- 

* collect tribute. Willegin added, that it would 

* be vairf to attempt to go in vessels by sea to^the 

* northern land, because of the ice with which 

* the sea was covered/ 

Willegin it seems succeeded in prevailing on 
Kopai, to pay, for the first time, tribute to thie 
Russians. 

A Russian named Fedot Amossow, confiding Amossow. 
in the reports of Willegin, but not coinciding 
with him in opinion, embarked with a troop of 
kossaks, in July 1724, on board a vessel, and set 1724. 
sail from the Kolyma for the land to the North,^ 
but he was barred by ice from proceeding in that 
direction, and obliged to alter his destination to 
jsailing along the coast eastward, which brought 
him on the 7th of August,' to the' hstbitations of 
Kopai. Amossow reckoned these habitations to 
be 200 versts to the East of the entrance of the 
Kolymaj and noticed a smiall island in the sea 
at a short distance from where Kopai dwelt. 
Amossow also, obtained the tribute, but shortly 
after paying it, Kopai revolted and killed some 
of Amossow's men ; * whith,' says M. Muller^ 

* is all we know of Kopai.' 

Amossow returned to the Kolyma^ and in 
November, the same year, went iii nartes ove^ 
the sea, which was' then frozfeh ; of which jouriiey 
he gave the following-account :-^He set oiitfroni 
the mouth of the Kolyma on the Sd of the mdnth, 

I and 
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and fbllowed the coasrt df the continent westws^d 
to between the Rivers Tschuk6tsch$a $nd Alaseia^ 
1724. ivhence h^e took his departure . northward, «|id 
came to an l£fland which he estimated to \>t 
distant from the continent as far as d(^ wkh 
a sledge usually travel in a day. Amossow's 
journey probably occupied more time, as he 
complained of difficulties from the uneyennesS 
of the ice, and from the sea-salt witK which it 
was covered, both Owing tp the wind being high 
when the sea began to free^. He foun^ at this 
land decayed huts, which had been built with 
drift wood, and covered with. eaj:tlu He saw 
also rein«deer which fed here on moss. This 
land,, he said, might be encompassed in a sledge 
drawn by dogs in one day. On it i^ere high 
rocky mountains. Beyond, he saw two other 
islands, separated one from the other by a narrow 
strait, and quite as mountainous a9 the first 
To these farther Islands, Amopsoyr did not go, 
wanting provision for his dogs; He returned to 
tlieJSroi^99i0,^ November thi$ 3dd. 

Part of the foregoing description M. Mull^r 
received from . Amossow himself, whom he saw 
and conversed with atJakutzki yet he has re*r 
frised credit to either his written or verbal rela* 
tipn. * Tb^ere is reason to suspect,' says MuUer,^ 

* that the hope of obtaining a command, rathef 

* than the desire of making discoveries ip these 
f frightful regions,, induced Amossow tO' revive 
Vtbe report of land in the Frozen Sea.' This 

was 
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p ... « 

was an opinion scarcely fair to entertain. It is 
some excuse, that at the time Muller wrote his 
histoty of these expeditions, the discoveries of 
Bartolom6 de Fonte had been, and still were, 
the subject- of much dispute, and the light in 
which Muller viewed that controversy^ disposed 
•him to be cautious in his admissions. The 
riorthem lands in the Icy Sea had scarcely been 
visible but by accident, and had in an extraordi- 
nary maiiner remained concealed from perscms 
who had been sent purposely to ascertain whether 
or- not tliey existed. In particular, Markow's 
seven' days journey to the North, seemed a con- 
vincing refutation of a pretended discovery, and 
helped to confirm Muller in his disbelief. The 
land t6 which Amossow went however, it is 
pretty clear by the small distance from the con- 
tinent and its small extent, was no other than 
ohe of the Islands now named Medviedskie^ or the 
Bear Islands ; and the others seen frdm it were 
part of the same groupe. What was seen by 
Willegin is more doubtful, from his description 
of the , extent ; and as to being seen from the 
continent, a mountainous land may be seen from 
another mountainous land at a very great dis- 
tance. Nicolas de Lisle, who composed the well 
known chart of the discoveries of Admiral Barto- 
lom6 de Fonte, resided at Petersburgh some 
time before Muller published his history, and 
appears to have had access to all the papers 
which reached the Russian government concern* 

12 ing 
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ing the <iiscoveries made in Siberia* He. adopted 
the account given by Willegin in its fullest 
latitude, laying down in his chart Willegin's 
nortjiem land as a western extension of the 
American continent, and marking it as a place 
to which the Tschuktzki who would npt submit to 
pay the tribute, retreated, to avoid the Russians. 
This ready adoption of N. de Lisle, as it was not 
necessary to the elucidation of the discoveries 
of de Fonte, nor at all connected with that 
subject, may be regarded as what he thought 
nearest the truth ; and at the time he published 
his chart, was a more defensible opinion than the 
one adopted through the extreme scrupulousness 
.of M. Muller ; according to whose directions no 
land or indication of land to the North of the 
continent in the Icy Sea, was admitted in the 
Russian chart published in 1758, by the Academy 
at Petersburgh. Guillaume de Lisle, in an Atlas 
of much,, earlier date, i. e. of 1730, represented 
land North of the * River Lena, ou sefait la peche 
^ du JBekemoty mais la navigation en est dificile.* 
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C H A P. XII. 

Voyage of Captain Vitus Bering jrom Kamts- 
chatka to the North. Description of the 
Siberian Charts at that time. 

T N the latter part of the reign of Peter the chaf. 
-■"»' Great, men of science in Europe seeing ^^* 
his attention directed to the eastern provinces 
of Siberia^ expressed a wish that discovery 
should be made whether Asia and America were 
joined,, or were separate continents. For the 
pulpose of determining this interesting pointy 
an expedition was planned at Petersburgh^ by' 
order of the Czar, who entered so warmly into 
the question, that he drew iip instructions in his 
own hand-writing, and delivered them himself 
to Captain Vitus Bering, a Dane by birth, but 
etigaged in the service of the Russian navy, and 
now appointed to command the eastern expe- 
dition. The Czar was desirous^ that the whole 
of tiie navigation along the North coast of Asia 
should, at the same time, be ascertained ; towards 
which purpose, two vessels were ordered to sail 
from Archangel to the Icy Sea. This attempt 
was not successful; one of the vessels was 
hemmed . in by the icey and thereby disabled 

13 from' 
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cn^^' from advancing j and the other has never been 

— -> — ' heard of*. 

1725. In January 1725, a few days only after de- 
livering to Captain Bering his instructions, the 
Czar died. His^ orders respecting the Siberian 
expedition were confirmed by the Empress and 
S^ate on the 5th of February. They ware, 
expressed under three heads, in the following 
words : 

" !• To construct at Kamtschatka, or other 
•'.commodious place, one or two vessels. 
' " IL With them to examine th^ coasts to thij 
•• North and 1x)wards the East ; to see whether. 
** they Weire not cpiQtiguoup with America^ aoice 
*^ their end-.waa not known. 
. ^* III. Tp see whether there was any hatboux. 
^* belonging to Europeans in those parta- To 
*^ keep an exact journal of all that should be 
*,* discovered \ with which the commander was 
*^ to [return to St. PetersburghJ- i 
\ Captain Bering says in his journal, " I was 
** of dered in my instructions to inform myself, 
^* among other ma|:ters, of th^. limits ofSiberiUt 
*.* and particularly if the extern corner of Siberia 
^^ was separate ^from ^9^mca ; and I had liberty. 
** to take at the Siberian towns as many artificers 

- "and 

* Introduction to Histinrc des Decouterfes fakes par divers 
sffoansVoyagevrs. Lausanne, 1784. 

t Mullef^s Russian Discoveries, Aho in Letter of a Russian 
Sfa Qficer ; printsed in Vpl. ii. of Strahlenberg s Description cf 
, He, Russian £mjm:er^. 257. 
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*^ and others as I should find necessary to my 
••voyage.*'*. 

Captain Bering departed from Petersburgk 
immediately on the confirmation of his orders. 
The officers and mariners who were to serve 
under him, with shipwrights and other artificers, 
had likewise to travel from Petersburgk to the 
&Tthet^t parts of Siberia. Their first journey 
was to Jakutzkj which is a distance not much 
short of 4,000 miles. From Jakutzk they hdd 
to travel to the port of Ockotzk^ which is about 
500 miles. Stores, provisions, and other ma- 
terials, were likewise transported through Siberid 
for this expedition. It was proposed to bmld 
one vessfel at Ochotzk, in which to transport the 
whole Company and their stores to KaMtschatka, 
and there to build another vessel, it being 
judged Expedient that the examination of the 
coast of Asia to the North-east should be made 
by two Vessels in company. These were parts 
of the undertaking not to T>e accomplished! 
without much time as well as labour ; and it was 

late in the summer of 1728 before the voyage 1723. 
of discovery could be begun. ' 

The Vessel built at Ochotzk was named The 
Fortuna; the one built in Kamlschatka was 
named The Gabriel. Their tonnage is not men- 
tioned ; but it may be supposed they were* of 

very 

* Relation du Voyage fait par le Capitaine Berit^. Id Strah- 
fenberg, Vol. 3. p.264. 
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very moderate size, the Gabriel being built after 
the model of packet-boats then used in the 
Baltic ; and it is mentioned, that the v^sel in 
which Captain Bering performed the voyage^- 
went victualled with all necessary provisions for 
forty men for a ye,ar. 

A .very brief relation of this voyage, but which 
is an abridgement of the captain's own journal^ 
is printed at the end of Du Halde's " China,** 
and also as a supplement to Baron Strahlenberg's 
description of the Russian Empire, (edition; of 
1757). The following remarkable passage occurs, 
in P. Du Halde : * Not long ago, this great Prince 

* (the Czar Peter) who has always beenem- 
V ployed in perfecting the arts and sciences, axxd 
*, who has in a manner created in his dominions 

* a quite new nation, ordered Captain Bering ta 

* go as far as to Kamtschatka, in order to examine 

* the frontiers of those countries which lay to 

* the North-east, and to endeavour to discover 

* whether, as some are of opinion, they joined 

* to North America, or whetlier there could be 

* found any passage by sea/ 

All this shews, that neither intelligence nor 
credited report had then reached Europe, of a 
navigation having been performed round a North* 
east promontory of Asia. . 

The following is Captain Bering's own nar- 
rative of his northern voyage :— • 

* On the 14th of July, I728, we sailed from 

*the 
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the River. qfKcmtscha^a, pursuing our voyage chap. 
according to the. instruction which his Im- v — ^^_^ 
perial Majesty had given me, written by him- 
self, after the manner shewn in my chart; 
that is to say, in tracing the eastern xoast. of 
Kamtschatka towards the North. . 

* On the 8th of August we arrived in latitude Augutt. 
64**3(y N, and eight men came rowing towards^ 

us in a leathern boat, and demanded of us, 
whence we had come, and what our businesi? 
was there. They told us, that themselves were 
called Tschuktzki, which is the. name of a 
people known to the Russians who inhabit 
near that quarter. They were conversed with 
by means of a Korjak interpreter. At length, 
they sent a man to the ship, who. came swim- . 
ming upon . seal-skins filled with wind ; and 
shortly alter, their boat came to our ship. They 
told us, that all the sea-coast was numerously 
peopled by the Tschuktzki, and that all the 
main land, at no great distance from us, ex- 
tended towards the West. They said that there 
was a small Island before us, to which we 
afterwards came; but we saw no people, al- 
though there was a building. We named it. 
The Isle of St. Lawrence. 

* The 15th of August, we arrived to. latitude gTojs'N. 
67** 18''; but we. went no farther, because it 
appeared to me. that I had fulfilled the instruc*^ 

tion which had been given me ; for. beyond we 
* * could 
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c^P* Vqould discern no land to the North, ndther 
^ V ' ■ ■» 'towards the East* And besides, if we had 

^^^ ' < sailed farther, and had afterwards found a 
Bering's < contntry wind, it would have been impos- 
buTnoithem ' sible fojT US to have returned in this same 
vQjage. < summer to Kamtschatka '^ and it would have 

* been hazarding too much to pass the winter 
^in a country where is no wood, and in iAii 

* middle of a people who are under no subjection 
^ or rule. 

* From the entrance of the River qf Kamts* 
chaika to the part where we turned back, we 
remarked the coast to be devated like high 
walls, with a long chain of mountains, which, 
winter and summer, were covered widi snow. 
In our return, on the ^^th of August, about 
forty men came to us in four boats. They 
were people of the same nation with those 
already mentioned. They brought meat, fish, 
and £resh water to barter with us, and two sorts 
of peltry, one of the white fox, and the other 
of the ordinary fox. They had also four pieces 
of the sea-horse teeth, which my people bought 
of them for needles and wrought iron. They 
told us, that people of their country went by 
land with merchandize, drawn by rein-deer, to 
the River Kohfma\ but that they had never 
gone thither by sea j that they had beard of 
the Russians, and that some among them had 
traded at the Anadirskoi Ostrog. The 8th of 

* September 
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* September we arrived in the Rher qfKofnts^ ch^p, 
^ichatka, whexe we passed the winter.* 



Captain Bering was fully persuaded, by seeing 
the coast of Asia . at. the most northern . part of 
his discovery take a direction westward, that he 
l^ad ascertained its i^aration from America \ and 
his officers were oi the same opinion. Neither 
in going to the northward, nor in the return 
southward, was the American coast seen by 
Captain Bering ; so that in fact he. passed be* 
t^ween ,\h^ two contjbaents without knowing it to 
be a . strait. Nicolas de Lisle says, that in 
Bering's voyage three small islands were seen 
very n^ar the coast of Asia^ wliich must have 
been the Islands xa the Sfraitj and one pf them 
the Island named by .Captain Bering, Saint Lauh 
rencCy which is specified to be an Island'to ivhich 
he was to come after passing the latitude of 
GA?SQf. Another Island has, I apprehend througjbi, 
niistake, been marked in the charts as the Island 
Stomt Lawrence. 

The opinions at that time entert^ed in, 
»Sifieri« respecting the geography of theNortili- 
east oi Asiay appear from descriptions given by. 
M. Muller, of maps which were made by persons 
resident in Siberia^ which are tp ]i)e reg^v^ded; ft 
derived fronv the besj^ sources of inforups^^ 
then^ existing y that is tOr say, lU^tion^ rc^ponta 
of the native inhabitants^ th^ affirmations pf lUving 
-r i individuals; 
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individuals; and for the rest, it may besap' 
posed, as much of the charts before existing as 
had not been contradicted by subsequent obser- 
vation or information. 

One of the charts noticed by Muller was 
made by a colonel of the Jakutzk Kossaks, 
named Afanassei Schestakow, and was published' 
at Petershurgh in 1626. In it was placed an* 
Island in the Icy Sea^ opposite to the entrance* 
of the Kolyma^ two days journey distant from- 
the continent ; said" to be inhabited by people 
of the Schelages, who woirid not submit to the 
Russians; and beyond this Island, two days 
journey farther to the North, was placed a coast, 
which he designated by the name of The Large 
Cknmtrjf. Schestakow and his chart, and indeed 
all- that contributed to crediting the existence of 
lands in the Icy Sea, were treated with a de-* 
gree of hostility by Muller, who unreasonably* 
supposed the northern lands laid down by 
Schestakow to be no other. than an exaggerated 
representation of the Island near the habitations 
of Kopai, as reported by Amossbw. Muller^ 
describes Colonel Schesfetkow to have been an 
illiterate man who could neither write nor read,* 
atid a great pretender, * qtU avoit le don de la 
^ par6leJ Nevertheless, from what follows in 
Muller's own account, Schestakow appears ta 
have been a man of good abilities, active and 
enterprizing. He is to be blamed for having' 
prc^osed a plan, and for having offered his scp- 

* vices 
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.vices to the Russian govenmient, to subdue and chap. 
subjugate independent nations who . had given ^^" 
the Russians no offeuce ; but this was not a cause 
for blame M. Muller chose to point at. 

A chart made by Iwan Lwaw, an inhabitant 
of.Jakutzk, represented two promontories of the 
Tscbiiktzki country, the northern named the 
Sckfilatzkoij not limited by a marked outline. 
Opposite to the southern promontory, which .he 
named The Anadirskoi Nos^ were; placed two 
Islands, one more distant frwi the Tschuktzki 
land than the other, and with the following 
notice j Vlt is half a day's voyage by sea to the 

* first Iidand : it is inhabited by. a people whom 
f the Tschuktzki call Achjuchalia^t. From this 

* Island they can go in two days to the; other, 

* which is inhabited by a people who by the 

* Tschuktzki are called Peckeli.* . Beyond these 
Islands was marked a large country, whose in- 
habitants, it is noticed,. were by the Tschuktzki 
cslledKitschin E^ceU who were habited in skins, 
and used bows and arrows ; and ^ this Great 

* Country was full. of forests, and abounded in 
< aafiimals.V In the. chart by Iwan Lwaw> the 
extern part must he supposed ; to have been 
drawn according to information. obtained from 
the Tschuktzki people. 

Other charts aire mtentioned byM. MuUer,' 
which lep^v^ an unHmited blank for the &Ap- 
latokoi Np& ; axi(i: opptosite to ,the. .M)^,pjac6ian 

unlimited 
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CHAP, unlimited country, tiie inhabitants of which are 
% ^' in one chart called Kykikmeis,^ 
Bering 8 Bering made a chart of his discoveries,, a copy 

Chart. ^f which is published in Du Haiders China^ and 
in D* Anville's China and Tartary Atlas. He re 
presents in it two Tschuktzki promontories, and 
names the southern of the two (past ^wfaich he 
sailed himself) the Tsckuktzki Cape or Nos; on 
rather, the name, as placed in his chart, applids 
to the most southern point of the Tschuktzki 
coast. The northern promontory he calls the 
Scheleginskif and has given it a clear marked 
limitation of coast, which has not bee^ done in 
any other chart. A counterpart of this is, giving 
to the northern promontory a situation far west- 
ward of the other ; claiming thereby, that hii^ 
voyage had ascertained the eastern extremity 
of Asia ; and consequently, the ' separation of 
America from Asia. 

Muller did not believe the eastern land seen 
by Bering to be the most eastern point of ^5mi 
He says, * the western direction of the ^ coast 

* beyond the part at which Captain Bering ar- 

* rived, is only the winding of a large bay ; for 

* the coast afterwards resume a direction to 

* the North and North-east, till, in the 70thf 

* degree or more of North latitude, the proper 

* Tsckuktzki Nos appears in form of a great 

* peninsula; where, and not before, it maybe 

* said the two great parts of the world are not 

* connected.' 
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* connected.' In accord with this opinion, was chap. 
constracted the Petersburgh map of the Russian 
discoveries, published in 1758, Captain Bering 
and Professor MuUer had each a system, in the 
main point of which they agreed. In repi:e- 
senting two great promontories between the 
Kolyma and the Anadir, Muller followed fairly 
enough, and without exceeding, the general 
opinion at that time entertained ; and he has 
contented himself with marking a space for his 
northern promontory by a dotted line. 

In these maps (Bering's excepted) is apparent, 
an acknowledged uncertainty of the extent of 
the Tschuktdti country northward ; on which 
may be remarked, that if at any time it had 
been known or recei\^d as fact in Siberia, that 
DescJinew (a remarkable character) had, in 
the yea^ 1648, passed wholly by sea round the 
Tschuktzki coast, it is not credible that a circum- 
stance so extraordinary should have so speedily 
and entirely passed out of men's minds, as for 
no traces of it to have been discovered by the 
inquiries and examinations which were made^ 
by order of the Rusdan government, about the 
year I7IO ^ and that nothing of traditional re^ 
port should tmve remained concerning it. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Pkms and Expedition of Schestakow. Tkt Coast 

of Amenc2L seen by Krupischew am/ Gwosdew. 

Paulutzski'5 march through the Cotmiry qfthe 
Tschuktzki. 

^xiii^" XllTHILST Captain Bering was on his northern 
' — v/ — * ^ ^ expedition, Colonel Schestakow ofiered; a 
plan to the Russian government, containing the 
following proposals :— 

1st. To reduce the Tschuktzki people. 
2d. To discover the extent of their country.' 
8d. To undertake the discovery of the land 
opposite the ^os ; and, ' ' 

4th. To examine the Schantiman Isles. 
1727. Part of Schestakow's proposals corresponded 
Scheiukow. ^|.|j ^Yie plan of Bering's northern voyage ; and 
in 1727* he was appointed to the command of a 
force to carry the whole into execution. To 
him was joined, but it seems with a separate or 
independent command, Dmitri Paulutzki, captain 
of a regiment of dragoons. The force placed 
under their command was 400 kossaks, in ad- 
dition to which, they had authority to draw out 
and dispose of the kossaks that were in t^ie dif- 
ferent garrisons within the Jakutzk juiisdiction. 

Whilst 
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Whilst they were collecting troops at Jakutzk, chap. 
a disagreement happened between the two com- \ ^ ' * 
manders, which ended in a separation,; and a 
division of their force, each pursuing his oym 
plan. " \ -^ 

Colonel iSchestako^, with his part, went to 
Ochotzkj where he found the vessels Gabriel and 
Ibrtuna, lately returned from Bering's expe- 
dition. He ordered a detachmeM under Iwan 
Schestakow, his relation, to embark on board 'the 
Gabriel, to examine the iScAawteWan /yfe5, and 
afterwards to proceed to Kdmtschatka. The 
Colonel himself embarked, with, the rest of his 
men in the Fortuna, and sailed for the Gulf of 
Penschiruiy but shortly after leaving OcAote^, 
the Fortuna was driven on shore near the Tatds^ 
koi Ostrdgf and many of the men perished.- 
Schestakow procured a .reinforcement fi^m 
tribes of the Korjaki nation, and proceeded by 
land towards the Penschina.^ On the 14th of iirso. 
March, 1730, having arrived within two days 
journey of the river at the head of the gulfi 
he was met by an innumerable swarm of the 
Tschiiktzki, who had marched thus far out of 
their own country to war against the Korjaki/ 
Schestakow's Whole force did hot exceed 150 
men J nevertheless, he determined on giving 
them battle. The issue was unfortunate to him-: f»W8 ia 
jmd his party; for he was killed by an arrow, and' ag^iillt the 
bis troops were routed. Those who fell not with '^'*^*'"*''^*- 
him saved themselves by flight, 1.' ' 

K Three 
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CHAP. Three days previous to this event, Schestako# 

kJS^L^ had dispatched a messenger td the Taidskm 

V J 730. Ostrog, with orders ta a kossak officer there, 

named Tryphon Krupische w, to equip a vessiel 

to sail round the Lopatka, or South point of 

Kamtschatka^ and along the coast northward to 

the Sea of Anadir^ and to the country of th6 

Tschuktzki, which people he was to invite to 

pay tribute. To these directions he added, that 

if the surveyor, Gwosdew, chose to sail in this 

expedition, he was to be received on board, and 

to be treated with every kind of respect and 

accommodation.' 

^^ot^^ On the Receipt of these orders, Krupischew 

^«^' and the surveyor Gwosdew immediately put to 

sea, in a vessel which seems to have been built 

with the wreck of the Fortuna, :or to have been 

that vessel repaired. 'They sailed round the 

Lopatka and to the North. M. Muller says 

Their itfis- of this navigation, * In the year 1730, the 

covcry of - . 

the coast of ^ gcodesistc G^osdcw was on an unknown coast 

* between the latitude of 65 and 66 degrees, 
'opposite to, and at a small distance front th(^ 
'country of the Tschuktzki, where he found 

* inhabitants, but could not discourse with them^ 

* for the want of an interpreter.' Another ac- 
count given of Krupischew's and Gwosdew's 
navigation (unless the Fortuna went two fol-' 
lowing summers to the Tschuktzki coast, whichJ 
seems probable by the datea) is, that Captain 
Paulutzki arrived at the Anadirsk Ostt^g in 

*./ .: September 
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September 1780, and £hat abotit the same time, chkp. 
Krupischew and Gwosdew arrived there in the <> y ' 
Fortuna. That Paulutski having received news ^<^^^' 
of Schestackow's defeat, ordered Krupischew and 
Gwosdew-to sail to the River Kamtschatka, to 
take on board provisions which remained there 
of what had been provided for Captain Bering's 
voyage, and with them to proceed to the 
Tschiiktzki coast, where he expected they would 
find him. These orders were executed, M. de 
Lisle relates, in the summer of 1731, * at which 1731. 

* time they were on the Tschuktzki coast, 

* where they supposed was the Serdze Kamefi 

* (a rock so named from its shape having some 

* resemblance to that of a heart) ; but they did 

* not meet with Paulutzki, nor could they learn 
^ any tidings of him. They remained on the 

* Tschuktzki coast till a gale of wind forced 

* them from the point, which was the ne plus 

* ultra of Captain Bering in his first voyage ; 
*' they then steered to the East, where they found ^ 
^. an Island, and beyond it a land very large. As 

* soon as diey had sight of this land, a man came 

* to them in a little boat like to those of the 

* Greenlanders. They could only understand 

* from him, that he was an inhabitant of a large 

* country where were many animals and forestsl 

* The Russians followed the coast of this ian4 
•two whdie days to the southward without bemg 

* able to' approach it, when a storm came on, 

k2 ^ ^ and 
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CHAP. * and Ihey retxiraed to Kamtschatka *. By thiy 
^. — ^_/ * navigation was completed the discovery of 

* Bering^ s Strait.' 

r«oiQtcki. Captain Paulutzki had collected a force of 
215 Russians, and 2S0 men of the Kaijaki and 
Jukagiri nations, with provision, for an expedi- 
His route, tion into the country of the Tschuktzki. They 
Marchijth. tjeparted from the Anadirsk Fort pn March the 
1731. iQth^ i73i, directing their route first towards 
North-east ; afterwards to the East to beyond 
the source of a ^ small river named the Tschema^ 
which runs into the Anadir ; and thence they 
marched, M^ Midler sayis, direct to the North, 
and at the end of two months, marching not 
more than ten versts in a day and halting at 
times, they came to the shore of the Icy Sea^ 
near the entrance of a considerable river. 
MuUer's description of Paulutzki's route, will 
not well agree with either the early or the modem 
charts. In the chart which accompanies his 
history, Paulutzki's route from the Tschema tq 
the shore of the Ici/ Sea, is drawn ius much west- 
ward as NNW. Erom where they arrived at the 
Icy Sea^ * Paulutdci marched fifteen days towards 

* the East, along the sea-coast, the greater part 

* of the time upon the ice, and sometimes at so 
*■ great a distance from the land that the mouths 
"^ of the rivers were not discernible. At leogth; 

* they met a large army of the Tschuktzki. 

^ Paulutzki 

; * Memoire par M. de Lisle. : Also, Lettre (Fm Qficierde U 
mmneRuss,in Strakknberg, Vol 3. p. 260. 
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* Paulutzki summoned them to submit themselves chap. 

* to the Russian Empire. On their refusal, he ' — . — ' 

* attacked them, and they were defeated. This ^73»- 

* happened on the 7th of June.* They tested june. 
eight days after the battle, and then continued P««''}f*>'>'» 
their march eastward. In the latter part of Jun^,> 

they passed two rivers which ran into the Icy Sen 
at the distance of a day's journey one from the 
other. Near the eastern of these rivers, on the 
last day of June, they had a second battle with 
the Tschuktzchi, the event of which was the 
same as in the former. 

They halted three days after the second battle, 
and afterwards advanced, MuUer relates, directly 
towards the Tschukotzkoi Nos (meaning the 
north-eastern or Schelatzkoi promontory), with, 
desi^ to cross it, and to come to the eastero. 
Sea, but they were again opposed by the 
Tschuktzki, * who assembled from both seas.' 
A third battle was fought on July the 1 4th, which. July. 
also ended in the defeat of the Tschuktzki, yet 
without advantage to the Russians ; for the 
Tschuktzki would not submit, nor consent to 
pay tribute. The Russians lost nine men in the 
three battles. Among the slain of the defeated, 
was found one man whose upper lip was pierced 
through for the insertion of wrought pieces of 
searhorse teeth. 

It is a curious instance of haughtiness^ that the 
Russians in this war considered the Tschuktzki 
nation as rebels. The letter of the^ officer of the 

kS Russian 
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CHAP. Russian marine says, * Paulutzki, a captain' of 
^ — sr^ * infantry, and Schestakow, chief of the Jakutzk 
Pa!lhiuli*8 ' Kossaks, were charged to reduce to obedience 
cipedition. « the Tschuktzki, a people ferocious and obsti- 

* nately rebellious to the authority of the Rus-» 

* sians/ Among the spoils obtained by the 
Russians, were found some things which had 
belonged to Schestakow ; on which Muller re-v 
marks, that the death of Schestakow was * well 

* avenged/ I The Russians,* he adds, * met no 

* farther opposition, and marched triumphantly 

* across the Nos^ 

*rh€i Tschuktzki are as fine a natural sample 
of mankind as any on the face of this globe ; 
they are not charged by Muller, with any 
act of treachery or criminality ; and Schestakow 
and Paulutzki were sent into their country to 
subdue them. M. Muller therefore, a man of 
science and esteemed a philosopher, should not 
have joined in the song of triumph over a brave 
nation, justly defending their independence 
against usurping invaders. Let those who think 
^d feel with him on such an occasion, take the 
case impartially and considerately to their own 
bosoms, and imagine their countrymen and their 
own particular homes, to be, for their sins, visited 
by as great a scourge as the native inhabitants 
of the North-east of Asia have been ; that is to 
say, by people who, like the Russians compara- 
tively with the Tschuktzki, possessed a superi^ > 
6rity (not mental or corporeal, but merely me^ 
- chanical 
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ehanical and learnt from other people), namely; chap^ 
the superiority of weapons that rendered resist- ^^ — v— ' 
ance hopeless, and who were instigated by an f ^^edltiwl*. 
appetite for plunder and dominion, unrestrained 
by principles of justice or moderation. Some 
may ask, why did they not, seeing the superior 
power of the Russians, quietly submit themselves? 
Experience, if they had possessed it, could not 
have more fortunatdy guided the Tschuktzld 
than did tteir sense of right. The native inha* 
bitants of the Island Porto RicOy afraid of irri- 
tating the Spaniards by resistance, yielded wholly 
at discretion, and in a short time were all exter* 
miiiated by hard slavery ^ and instances little less 
fatal will be seen of the result of patient submis^ 
i^ibn to tbe^ dominion of the Eastern Russians. ' 

Paulutzki and his men crossed from the coast 
of the Ic^ Sea to the eastern coast, not at a 
nanrow part of the Tschuktzki territory, nor 
keeping sight of the sea. The country of the 
Schelages was on their left, and they had high 
mountains to climb, which made it ten days 
before they gained the eastern shore. Paulutzki 
then embarked part of his people in baidares, of 
boats made of whalebone covered with skins : 
with the i rest he continued his march along th^ 
eoast, in a South-east direction. 

Cfe the seventh day they came to the mouttb August. 
of a; river, and twelve days after to adothef, 
beyotid which, at the distance of about ten versts, 
there ran into the sea &r * towards^ the East, 

K 4t a point 
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CHAP ^ point or head of land» which at the b^nnmg 
. ^ ^i'^' ^ was mountainous, but gradually dimimshing 

1731. ended in a plain, the extent of which was not 
PaiiiaukPs gggjj^ . 'pij^ig ^j^g beKeved to be the cape of land 

expedition. *^ 

which induced Captain Bering to turn back. 
According to some accounts, among the mounr 
tains on this cape is one which by the people 
inhabiting near the Anadir^ is called the Serdze 
Kamen. Sauer, however, places a Serdze Kamen 
on the northern, coa^t of the Bay qf Anadir. 
. Paulutzki ceased here to follow the sea coast, 
and turned inland for the Anadirsk Fort, at 
which he arrived on October the 21st. 

Many prisoners were taken in this expedition^ 
women as well as men, and carried away by the 
Russians. It has been related of the Tschuktzki 
men, that they preferred death to captivity. So 
it was with the women. Sauer, when in Siberia, 
was told that on Paulutzki's return from his first 
expedition against the Tschuktzki, the Neizshni 
Ostrog was full of women prisoners. Many were 
released ; some Paulutzki attempted to transpoit 
to Russia, but every one so sent died on the 
road*. 

. Paulutzki's march is not related here merely 
as an hostile expedition. It appears to have 
been his intention to fulfil all that had beiB^ pro^ 
posed, by Schestakow. His march to the shore 
of the la/ Sea, and eastward along the coast of 

that 

• Sauer's Account of the ExpedUions of Certain Joseph Billings. 
p. 95. London, 1802. 
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that sea, sometimes upon the ice, for a full cbap. 
month, must have been with intention to disco- . ^^ * 
ver the full extent and limits of the Tschuktzki Pa-iut-^i** 
country ; but after a march of nearly four 
months in prosecution of this object, and having 
had three engagements with the Tschuktzki, 
finding the coast of the In/ Sea to take a northern 
direction farther than he was able to judge, and 
the native inhabitants still making head against 
him, it may be concluded that he was obliged by 
necessity to relinquish the farther prosecution 
of this discovery. 

Mr. Coxe relates that Paulutzki was killed, iu 
a subsequent expedition against the Tschuktzki^^ 
in or about the year 1750. M. MuUer, on the 
contrary, says that he died at Jakutzk, being 
woewode or governor there. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Plan formed a/Petersburgh^r the prosecution of 
Eastern Discovery. Wreck of a Japanese veS'^ 
set. Attempts towards completing the naviga^ 
tionjrom Archangel to Kamtschatka. 

CHAP, np H E voyage of Knipischew and Gwosdew 
^^^' ^ jL was learnt with interest in Europe^ as it 
seemed to solve a long agitated question respect^ 
ing the peopling of America. Considerations of 
a different nature made the proximity oi America 
to Asia be regarded by the Russian government 
as an important discovery. Vitus Bering and 
the officers who had served in his northern voy- 
age, were advanced in rank, and a variety of new 
plans were formed for expeditions by sea. The 
Petersburgh Academy of Sciences was consulted, 
at whose recommendation several men eminent 
for knowledge and attainments in science, were 
engaged to go into Siberia and to Kamtschatka^ 
to examine the countries, and to collect infor- 
mation. The principal persons thus engaged, 
had every one his pecuUar department of research 
assigned to him by the Academy, and collectively 
they have been distinguished by the title of fe 
Societe des Savans. Professor Gerhard Frederick 

Muller 
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MuUer was one of this corps i and the province ch^p* 
undertaken by him, was to write a civil history > ^^^* 
of Siberia^ to describe the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, to search for and examine 
records, to describe the antiquities, and also, 
to write a history of the expeditions which should 
be undertaken. 

On the last-mentioned particular of the de- 
partment assigned to M. Muller is to be remark-* ^ 
ed,, that accounts of voyages and travels are never 
so satisfactorily authentic when related by ano- 
ther person as when related by the traveller him- 
self. His descriptions are regarded to be, and 
in general are, more natural and faithful than 
when passed under the correction of another. 
Supposing him illiterate, it is not worth obtain-> 
ing ati amendment of style at the risk of having 
the first impressions made by new objects, les-, 
sened or rejected by an editor who did not wit- 
ness them; 

In the spring of 1733, the sea officers appointed 
for the eastern expeditions, set forward fron^ 
Petersburgh for their different destinations. Oue 
of . the objects assigned to navigation was to 
verify all former discoveries which had been madq 
on the coasts of what was considered the RussiaQ 
dominions:; and if possible, to ascertain an entire 
navigation from Archangel to Kamtschutka. To. 
wards this purpose, equipments were ordered to 
be made at different ports on the coast of the/cy 
Sea. Another object^ the executipn of whidb 

Commodore 
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CHAi>. Commodore Bering himself was to uudertake^ 
^ y ' was to discover how far the coast of America lay 
to the East from Kamtschatka in that parallel. 

At this time, two natives of Japanwere brought 
to Petersburgh, which happened from thefoUow- 
jammese ing extraordinary circumstance. A Japanese 
wrecked on vcsscl Sailing from Satzuma laden with silks, cot* 
IfV^il- *o^s, rice, and paper, bound for Ozakoy both of 
chaikt. which ports are in the southern coast of Japan, 
. were forced by a long continuance of tem- 
pestuous weather, to a distance from the land,^ 
and out of all knowledge of their situation. It 
is probable that currents carried them to the east- 
ward of the south-east Cape of Japan without 
their suspecting it, and that they afterwards 
sailed to the North, and continued long on that 
course, in expectation that it would bring them 
again in sight of their country. After wander- 
ing about on the sea, it is said some months, they 
were at length driven on shore on the outer (i. e. 
eastern) coast of Kamtschatka^ a small distance 
to the South of the Bay qfAxvatchka, and their, 
vessel was there wrecked, but the crew got to 
land, atid saved some of the most valuable part 
of the cargo. A troop of Kossaks stationed 
near the spot, came to the wreck. The Japanese 
Captain, or the owners of the cargo, thought ta 
conciliate the goodwill of the Commander of the 
Kossaks, by making him presents, which was^ 
done, but hot equal to the expectations of the 
Kossak, and it is probable that less than all that 

was 
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was saved would not have satisfied him. But chap. 
without shewing his discontent, he and his men 
pretended to depart from the place, instead of 
which, they kept themselves concealed in the 
neighbourhood, and watching their opportunity, 
fell upon the Japanese by surprize, and murdered 
seventeen out of nineteen, their whole number. 
The two who were spared, the Kossak comman- 
der carried to the Upper Kamtschatka Ostrog. 
One of them was an old man ; the other, a boy 
about eleven years of age. This deed was not 
allowed to pass with impunity. The Kossak 
officer was brought to trial, and suffered the 
punishment . of the knowt. The two Japanese 
were sent to Jakutzk^ thence to Tobolsk^ and in 
the year 173£, to Petersburgh. This affair drew 
the attention of the Academy towards Japan^ inter- 
course with which country was an object miich 
desif ed by the Russian government. The Rus- 
sians had met people of Japan among the Kuriti 
Islands f but the exact situation of Japan with 
respect to Kamtschatka was not known. On these 
accounts, among the enterprizes then planned* 
was set down a voyage to Japan. 

Other instances are met with of Japanese ves- 
sels being cast on the coa$;t of Kamtschatka^ aiid 
Bell, in his travels, mentions that in 1714 of 1715, 
he saw at Pettrshurgh a native of Japan^ who 
had been one of the crew of a Japanese vessel so 
wrecked. The inhabitants of Yesso and o£ the 
northern parts of Japan^ were accustomed to 

send 
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V ^ ' > schatka Peninsula^ to load there with a metallic 

«arth, which they used in their potteries. 

Of the many expeditions projected^ those 

intended to trace the coasts of the /cy Sea^ymt 

the first put in motion. These in the Very outset 

might be pronounced peculiarly unfortunate to 

the persons engaged in them, being regarded 

-with less expectation, with less < interest and 

attracting less notice, at the same time that they 

required more arduous exertion, and exposed 

those employed in them to greater perils and 

hardships, than any of the expeditions proposed 

to be undertaken from Kamtschatka. 

Examina- The examination of the northern coasts, was 

northern judiciously portioned into three divisions. .Thfe 

Eurojpand fi^st was from Archangel to the entrance of the 

^'"' River Jenisei. The second division of coast was 

between the entrances of the rivers Jenisei and 

Lena. The third, * from the Lena eastward t6 

f find a way by sea to Kamtschatka.* 

The first portion of coast was subdivided^ 
Lieutenant Murawiew was ordered to trace from 
Archangel to the Ob^ at the same time that from 
the Ob to the Jenisei was to be attempted by 
Lieutenant Owzin. Commerce had long been 
carried on from the ports of the White Sea, with 
the people inhabiting near the River Ob ; but in 
these voyages it was not customary to go farther 
by sea than to the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Kara, The remainder of the route was perfonned 

by 
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by ascending a river, from the upper part of which, chap. 
the boats and goods were transported by land ^' v ' > 
over a short porterage or carrying place to a hike, From Arch. 
whence another rivier, named the Tyhwka, con- ^^^q^^ 
yeyed them to the Qbskaia Gulf. Murawipw 
began his voyage in the summer of 1734, but 1734. 
could not pass the Waigatz that year for ice* 
The next year he sailed through the Waigatz^ but 1735, 
did not get beyond the Sea of Karcu The nayir 
gation was continued by Lieutenants Malygid 
and Skuratow, who doubled the cape, M. Muller 
says, * called by the Samoyedes, Jalmaly in lati- Cape. .. 
tude 73" N/ and at length, in 1738, entered the ^•*"'Jg 
Gulf of the Oft. 

During the same time, and in much the same 
manner, the navigation from the River Ob to the 
Jenisei was performed. Lieutenant Owzin de- 
parted from the Ob in 1735, in a vessel called Navigation 
a double shallop, 70 feet in length and 15 in ob"tothe 
breadth, which small proportion of breadth was J*"***'- 
thought favourable for making way among Ipo^e 
pieces of floating ice. But either owing to the 
badness of her performance, or to the unfavour- 
ableness of the seasons, on the third summer it 
was found necessary to send another vessel, which 
was commanded by the ship'masteir, Iwan Kos*^ 
chelew, to the assistance of Owzin, and in 1738, 1738. 
th6y accomplished * the doubling of the Cc^^ Cape 
MatsoW and without farther obstacle entered ^*^*°^* 
the jBiver JeniseL And thus heavily, TVith greaf 

difficulty, and in joints, was effected tbe nayig^ 

• tion 
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CBAP. tion from Archangel to the Jenisei, the first 
^^' ' ilivision of the coast* 

Between the entrances of the Rivers Jenisei and 
Ijena (the second division of coast), is included 
the most northern continental land known, and 
on account of the difficulties expected, the na[- 
vigation was ordered to be attempted both. 
ways. Of the attempt from the Jenisei, it is 
sufficient to say, that it wholly failed. The 
history of the expedition undertaken for this 
purpose from the Lena, is as follows : 

1735. June the 27th, 1785, Lieutenant Wasili Pronts- 
•Jwn*«chis. chischew departed from Jakutzk in a double 
attempt to shallop, named the JaJcutzkj purposely built for 
'h!^^ this service. The sea was full of ice, and he. 
J^Sd^**^ could not proceed in that summer beyond the 

river Olenek. Some versts within the entrance, 
was a Russian village, and there he passed the 
winter. 

1736. In the following summer, he passed the en- 
trances of the rivers Anahara and ChatangOj and 
came to a range of Islands which extended from 
near the continent far towards the NW. Between 
these Islands was filled up with ice, leaving no 
opening for a passage. Prontschischew hoped 
that to the North, beyond where the land termi- 
nated, he should find a free and open sea ; but 
after sailing as far as to latitude 77* 25^ his 
farther progress was stopped by ice not penetra- 
ble, which obliged him to return to the Biver 
Olenek, where he arrived in a bad state of health, 

and 
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lOEid grieved at his disappointment. In a few chap. 
hours after arriving in the Oknek. he died ; and . ^|^- 
his wife, who had borne him company in this 
expedition, survived his loss a very short time. 
He was esteemed an able ofiScer, and they were 
both much regretted. 

In 1738, Lieutenant Chariton Laptiew was 1733. 
sent from Petersburgh to supply the place of the ^^^* 
Lieutenant deceased, with orders, that if he TMnram 
conld not sail round the land, he should endear i«id. 
vour to trace and describe the coast by travelling 
along the shore. * This he did, and it was the 
* principsd advantage drawn from his voyage ; for 
*-by sea he met with the same obstacles which 
' had obliged Lieutenant Prontschischew to turn 
Vback.'* The result of the attempts to navigate 
from the Jetdseiio theLenahzs been, compleat- 
ing the geography of the coast between those 
rivers, without being able to accomplish the na^ 
vigation. The Taimura^ the most northern pro- ^^. 
montory, is laid down in the Petersburgh chart, Promon- 
in latitude 78' N. '"^" 

. The expeditions made for tracing the third or ^^01 the 
eastern division of coast, were productive of no ^°* , 

* , eiuitward. 

advantage; but they were attended with circum- 1734-9. 
stances of distress and calamity too extraordinary 
to be passed unnoticed. As in the western divi* 
fiions, the navigation from the Lena eastward was 
attonpted in one of the heavy framed vessels called 

doable 

*. DScwoertesfaites paries Russes. Vol. ILp. 190. 
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CHAP, double shallops, and the experiment shewed yet 
- ^7' ' more than in the instances already related, that 
L^,™ **"• th^ are not so well adapted for. the Icy SMi as 
Eastward, ycsscls of light constTuction. From an ill-^ 
judged piece of formality, the Russian Admiralty 
would not suffer former discoveries to contribute 
towards their present undertakings and ordered 
the navigation of the eastern division of the coast 
to be begun from the Lena, Between the Lena 
and the Kolyma verification was not necessary, the 
navigation havingbeen in constant and customary 
practice nearly a century, 
1735. In 1735, on the 30th of June, the double shal- 
lop named the Irkutzk, manned with 52 men, 
and commanded by Lieutenant Lassenius, sailed 
from Jakutzk. Ice, fogs, and other impedinotents, 
induced him toward the end of August to put 
into a small river between the Rivers Lena and 
J ana, where he built huts for passing the winter^ 
and sent six of his men to Jakutzk with dispatches 
to inform the Commander of his situation. During 
the winter, he and his men were attacked by tbe 
scurvy in so di:eadful a manner, that of .4© per- 
sons composing the company, 37 died. Under 
the endurance of this misery, the men rose against 
Laasenius, whom they accused of misconduct 
and displaced from his command, an account of 
which proceeding they sent to Jakutzk. Com** 
modore Bering, who was then at Jakutzk^ on re* 
ceiving their account, dispatched a pilot and four- 
teen fresh men to take charge of the vessel, with 

an 
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an order for Lassenius and his accusers to repair chap. 
to Jakutzk that their conduct might undergo en- v_^,J_^ 
quity. The pilot arrived at the vessel with the J^^ ^^® 
order on June 9th, 1736, and found there the eastward. 
the accusers and the accused all dead* 

Lieutenant Dmitri Laptiew was sent from lienienant 
Jakutzk to take the command of the vessel, Li^\iew. 
having with him more men, and orders to pro- 
ceed in the navigation eastward. The summer i7S6. 
of 1736 was not favourable; and instead of 
making progress eastward, he found it necessary 
to return to the Lena, near the entrance of which 
he took lip his winter quarters. The scurvy 
attacked the crew ; but they found relief by 
drinking a decoction of the leaves or points of 
dwarf cedars, which grew there, and by a diet 
of fro2{en fish, scraped small and eaten raw. With 
this food, and constant exercise^ the healtli of 
the men was preserved^ 

The Supreme Senate, or College of the Ad- 
miralty 2it Petersburghf had directed, that if a 
first voyage for the discovery of the navigation 
eastward from the Lena did not succeed, a 
second should be undertaken ; and if the second 
failed, that the officer who had been employed 
should be ordered to repair to Petersburgh, to 
give account of his expedition. Two voyages 
had been made from the Lena, and they had 
both failed, but only one of them had been made 
by Dmitri Laptiew. This occasioned some 
d€m(luf^ He was, however, sent to PeterslvrgK 
i L g and 
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CHAP, and ailer rendering tiis account, was ordered 
V — j--^ back to renew the attempt of the eastern iuh 

^7S9. vigation. On July the 29th, 1789, he igsin put 
L^ ^ ^ to sea in the same double shallop as before, 
ea^ward. ^^^ ^^^^ fj.^jjj ^^^ ssuxie ill choseu place of 

departure, the Biver Lena. At the end of' 
August he had advanced as far as the Indigirka^ 
and would have entered one of the branches of 
that river, but did not find sufficient depth o£ 
water. On the 1st of September, his vessel was 
enclosed by ice. Sdon after, a tempest broke 
up the ice and disengaged her ; but she was- 
driven farther out to sea, and on the 9th of 
September was again frozen in, at the distance 
of 60 versts from the continent. The winter 
now decidedly set set in ; and the only reifeurce. 
for him and his crew was, to abandon the vessel, 
and to transport over the ice to the land, them- 
selves and as much of the provisions and stores 
as they w^e able. Laptiew and his men passed 
the winter on the Indigirka^ and in the ensuing 
summer made their way along tiie •coast, in small 
boats, to the Kolyma* The expenditure of 
means and loss of men in the verification of this 
part of the eastern navigation, left the Lieutenant^ 
Dmitri Laptiew, with little power to prosecute 
the discovery farther eastward, himself and his 
men already harassed and half worn out with 
the loss o£ their vessel and passing two winters 
in temporary huts on the sea-coast. His orders 
prescribed, that if obstacles should be mrt with, 

to 
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to* prevent proceedhig by sea, he was td fdUow ohap. 
the coast by land; but the country of the ^ — ^ 
Tschuktzki was not to be so travelled round by La^iiew. 
a small party, and he was excused attempting 
the execution of this part of the orders* 
: Gmelin mentions, that Laptiew went in small 
vessels as far as to the River Kolyma^ and thence^ 

* partly by land, partly by water, to the 
^ Anadirskoi Ostrog ; that he described the whole 

* coast so far, and finished his navigation in 

* 1740/ * This passa/je, which has somewhat of 
ambiguity in it, * is commented upon in a work 
entitled, Memoires et Observations Geographiques 
et Critiques sur la Situation des Pat/s Septen^ 
trionaua^ i par Mr. * * *, published at Lausanne 
in 1765. This author was of opinion that Laptiew 
went round by the sea-coast from the Kolyma to 
the Anadir. It being said that he described the 
coast so far, seems to bear that meaning. Sup- 
posing such to have been the fact, his having 
gone partly by land and partly by water would re- 
semble the voyage of Taras Staduchin. The same 
author relates the following anecdote : * M.Gmelin 

* being on his journey to return to Tubingen, 
/ stopped* at the house of an old friend of his, 
' who is also a friend of mine, and one of the 

* most celebrated savans in Europe. My friend 

*had 

* So viel ist gewiss, dass der Herr Lieutenant eine reise bis an 
-den Kolyma in Kleinen fahrzeugen, und weiter hih theils zu 
Jande, theils zu wasser his Amadyzkoi Ottrog fortgesehi, die 
gauze Kiiste bis dahin beschrieben, und 1740 seine schifiarth 
geendigt habe. Gmclm Rcise. Vol. IL 440. 

l3 



* had advertised m^, some time before, that he 

* expected this visit ; and, to profit hy the op- 

* portunity, I requested he would propose cert^dn 

* questions to M. Gmelin; and, among others, 

* some concerning tlie voyaga of Laptiew. He 

* did so; and gave me to understand, that Gmelin 

* had acknowledged to him, but with much ap- 

* prehension, and under promise of the most 

* perfect secrecy, that Laptiew had arrived by 

* water (^* s^etoit rendu par eau'J to th6 mouth 

* of the Anadir.* * , 

The author of the " Memoires'* imputes to 
&e Russian Admiralty or Government great re- 
serve on the subject of their North-eastern dis- 
coveries, and particularly in regard to this sup- 
posed navigation round the Tschuktzfci coast. 
Instructions given for some of their later expe- 
ditions sent to examine the Tsehuktzki coast 
(which have been published), in which the 
Russian Admiralty was particularly attentive to 
furnish the commanders with all the informdtibn 
previously obtained, make no mention of the 
toast to the East of the Kolyma having been 
seen by Laptiew. 

MuUer says, * Laptiew went from the-Kbi^^wflj 
by land to the Anadirsk Forty and thence to the 
entrance of the River Anadir^ which was the 

termination of his voyage.' 

That 

Memoires et Ohsero. Geogr.&c, p. 43. It does not appear 
in the catalogues or bibliotheques des ouvrages anom/mc$yVifho 
was the author of these memoires on the situations of noitherp 
lands. The book is dedicated to Frederic the Vth, King of 
Denmark and Norway. 
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That Laptiew, who was ordered to endeavour chap. 
to examine the coast from the Lena round to 
Kamtschatkoj should go by land from the Kolyma 
to the Anadirsk Fort, may be easily accounted 
for. He was under the orders of Commodore 
Bering; he had lost his vessel, and was unpro- 
vided for farther undertaking in the Icy Sea ; 
the Commodore was then in the Sea of Kamts- 
chatka, and Laptiew's journey to the Anadir was 
most probably for the purpose of joining his 
commanding officer, the travelling partly by 
water meaning partly on rivers. The coast said 
to be described by Laptiew can only have been 
from the Lena to the Kolyma. 

This Was the last of a series of expeditions 
planned solely with the view of determining the 
northern and north-eastern limits of the old con- 
tinent ; in which many hardy and adventurous 
men unfMtunately perished, partly through the 
rigor of the climate, and in some degree through 
the want of better arrangement in the plans* 
The most material information gained, was of 
the extent of the Taimura promontory. 
. About this time, a Russian built vessel was 
found cast on shore on the South coast of 
Spitzbergenj without any person on board. Tlie 
vessel was not damaged, and had provisions itf 
her J whence the author above cited conjectujpes, 
that she was one of those employed m fho 
n&rthetn discovery, which had beeik-^dbsed by 
itBf and had tlierefore been abmdoned. 

hi 
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CHAP. XV. 

Voyage of Spangberg and Walton to Japan* 

CHAP. /^ APTAIN Martin Spangberg, who had sailed 

V— i-I—^ V^ as Lieutenant with Captain Bering to the 

1738. jjprth, was appointed to command the Japan 

rUi laUuids. expedition ; but previous to his sailing for Japan 

(in 1738) he made a short voyage to examine the 

northern Kuriti Islands, and afterwards wintered 

in the River Bolschaia^Reka of Kamtschatka. 

I73p^ In 1739, the expedition to Japan took place,- 

Vo^age to the principal purpose of which was to ascertain 

****"' the exact situation of Japan with respect to 

BCay. Kamtschatka. On the 22d of May, Captain 

Spangberg sailed from Kamtschatka, in a vessel 

named The Saint Michael of Archangel; and, 

by appointment, was joined at the first KuriU 

Jsland by a double shallop, commanded by 

Lieutenant William Walton ; by the old vessel, 

the Gabriel, commanded by Midshipman Schdt 

tinga ; . and by a small yacht, making in the 

whole four vessels. They left the northern 

June. Kurile on June the 1st, steering. first to the 

South-east, to try if they could dLscoverrllmd in 

that direction. In latitude 47% not having foopd 

any landi^ they changed their course towards thei 

South-west, 
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South-west, which brought them in sight of some 
of the southern Kurili Islands. On the 14th, by 
tempestuous and thick weather, Walton was sepa- ^^*^** 
rated from Spangberg. They sought each other 
two days, firing cannon, but did not meet ; and 
each, separately, made the voyage to Japan \ 
Scheltinga b.eing in company with Captain 
Spangberg. Muller relates, 
' Captain Spangberg anchored near the coast Spengberg, 

* of Japan on the 18th of June, in latitude coast of 
V38'»4rN. A multitude of Japanese vessels ^^"^ 

* were sailing along the coast, and many villages 

* were seen, also a well cultivated country. 

* Signs of invitation were made to the people in 

* two smajil Japanese boats, who, in return^ made 

* signs for the Russians to go on shore. Spang- 
' berg was distrustful, and thought it not prudent 
' to stay long at one part of the coast ; he there- 

* fore took up his anchor, and kept sometimes at 
Va greater, sometimes at a less distance from the 

* land, according to his opinion of the safety- or 

* danger. On the 20th, many Japanese vessels 

* were in sight, the greater part of them having 
1* from ten to twelve men each. The 22d, he 

* anchored in 38* 25' latitude, and two fishing- 
f boats went alongside his ship, and exchanged 

* fish, rice, tobacco in large leaves, preserved 

* cucumbers, and other small articles, for such 
' things as the Russians had to give in retum« 
t .Thpy most valued cloth garments, and nipcklaces 

* of blue glass beads. Cottons, silks, looking- 

* glasses^ 
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June. 
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glasses, needles, and cutlery, they held cheap^ 
having those things among themselves. They 
were civil and reasonable in their dealings; 
They had square pieces of gold coin, ^imilaf 
to some which Kaempfer has described, thd 
gold more pale than that of the Holland ducat, 
and they weighed two grains less. 

* The next day, 79 fishing-boats were counted 
near Spangberg's vessel. They were all built 
flat at the stern, and sharp in the fore-part \ 
their dimensions were about 24 feet in length, 
and four and a half cw five feet in breadth. 
In the middle was a platform, on which was 
a small fire-place. When there was no occasion 
to use the rudder, it could be taken in. Some of 
the boats had two rudders, one at leach comer of 
the stern. They rowed standing, and had grap- 
lins which had four claws. It was remarked; 
that instead of iron, for nails and other work, ad 
in our vessels, the Japanese had brass or copper. 

* They have other kind of vessels for their 
commerce with the Islands and for more distant 
voyages, much larger than those above de- 
scribed, pointed at the stern as well as at the 
prow; good sailers with a fair wind, but easily 
carried away from their intended route by a 
contrary wind or tempestuous weather. 

* The Japanese are in general of short stature, 
of brown complexion, with black eyes and the 
-nose flat. The men had the fore-part of the 
head shaved J but young boys were shaved 

* only 
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^ 6nly a smill %pace an the crown of the head, cmap. 

* an inch and a half or two inches square, as ^ — ^-^ 

* if inverting the Mahometan custum* Their oJ^h?^ 
' clothes were lon^ and full, like the Eurc^ean ^^ J»p"*' 

* night-gowns. They did not wear breeches, but 

* a wrapper of linen round the lower part of the 
' body. 

* There came to Captain Spangberg's vessel 

* a large boat, in which, besides the rowers, were 

* four men iri embroidered habits, who appeared 

* like persons of distinction. The Captain in- 

* vited thetn into his cabin. On entering, they 

* bowed low with their hands joined over their 

* heads, and remained in that attitude till the 

* Captain desired them to rise. Victuals and 

* brandy, with which they were entertained, 
^ appeared to he to their liking. The Captain 

* made them a present of a sea-chart and a globe, 

* both which they comprehended, and readily 

* pointed to their own country, which they called 
^ Niphon. They also pointed out the Islands 

* Mdtsmai and Sado^ and the Capes Songar and 

* Noto. At taking leave, they bowed, as at 
f their entrance, and expressed themselves thsAik- 
f ful for their entertainment. 

*. Captain Spangberg believed he had aceom- 

* plished the principal purpose for which he had 
' been sent, -which was, to ascejrkain the positioa 
f of Japan widi respect to Kamtschatka. He, 

* therefore, at the end of a few dayis, set saol to 
^ return/ 

He 
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CHAP. He steered to the North'east, and on iihe 3d 

XV ^ 

^ — ^-1— ' of July arrived before a great Island in latitude 

^7^5- 43* 5& N. at which he anchored, and took fredi 

Atfhe land water. This land was woody and inhabited; 

ofYesw. |jy|. ^^ inhabitants kept at a distance. They 

had leathern boots, made after the manner of 
those of the Kurili islanders, and of the Kamts- 
chadales. Spangberg anchored at another part 
of this land, near a village, where he had in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants. * They, spoke 
^ the language of the Kurili islanders, but differed 

* from them in having hair something long over 

* their whole body. Some of them had silver 

* rings in their ears. On seeing a cock on board, 
' they fell on their knees and bowed down befbre 

* it with their hands over their head.' From 
hence they sailed to the SW. to the Island 
Matsmai^ where, seeing three great Japanese 
ships, Captain Spangberg did not anchor or send 
.any boat on shor^B, but directed his course for 
Kamtschatka^ and anchored at the entrancle of 
the Bolsckaia^reka or Great River^ on August 
the 13th. ^ 

June. . Lieutenant Walton, after his separation from 
Se*!^astbf Spanberg, sailed on for the land ofJapan^ which 
Japan. jjg came in sight of On the l6th of June, Mil 
latitude 38" 17' N, and in longitude, by his 
reckoning !!• 45^ to the we§t of the northern- 
most Kurili Island j which agrees nearly with 
the present charts. 
i7Hi. Walton coasted the land to the South. Oa 

the 
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the 17th, he saw thirty-nine vessels, as large as char 
galli^Si sail out from a harbour, but they. soon ^ ^J'- ^ 
separated in different directions. * Their sailtf ^739'. 
were of cotton, some blue, some white, [and- cut :J."°f* 

Walton on 

straight. Lieutenant Walton followed one of the coast of 
them in hopes of thereby arriving at a. port,' * 
which happened, and he cast anchor, in 30 fathoms* 
depth, before a large town or city. On the 19th,* 19th. 
a Japanese vessel, in which were eighteen men,- 
approachied the Russian vessel, and with great 
civility by signs invited the Russians to land; 
Walton upon this invitation sent a boat on shore 
with Kasimerow, his second pilot, a quarter- 
niaster and six seamen ; two empty water-casks 
were put in the boat to be iiUed, and Kasimerow 
was furnished with some articles to bestow as 
presents. The shore was lined with boats of the 
Japanese, and crowded with spectators. The 
pilot, the quarter-master, and four of the men 
landed ; and some of the inhabitants, with every 
mark of good-will, took the empty casks out of 
the :boat, filled them with fresh water, and re- 
placed them. 

This town was estimated to contain about 
1^500 houses, as many of them stone as wood ; 
a|id it occupied an extent of nearly two English 
miles along the shore. ^ Kasimerow, and the 

* people with him, entered a house. The master 

* of the house received them at the door witii 

* much politeness, shewed them to a. room, and 
f pre^ent^d thern refreshments of wine, raisins^ 
. \ ' * apples. 
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* apples^ oranges, and sweet-meats, in vesfiieib 6t 
^ porcelain. !F!rom this house they went t9 

1739. < another; where the like entertainment, aCQd 

\^ton on * dressed rice, was set before them. KasimeroW 

Ja^i^ ^^ * ^^ return made prfes^ts to his hosts,, ani to 

< those who had taken care of his casks, of glass 

* necklaces and other things. They afterwardif 

* walked about the town. Every thing appeared 

* neat and well ordered. There were many 

* shops in which cloths of cotton were principally 

* sold ; none were observed of silk, biit there 

* was not time for much examination. They saw 

* every where, horses, cattle, and poultry ; and 
'the country round was cultivated with graitf 

* and pease.* ' 

* When Kasimefow returned to tiie water side, 

* two Japanese with sabres in l^eir hands were 
« standing near his boat. One of them had two 

* sabres. This appeared to him suspicious, and hef 

* hastened back to the ship.* [No molestation oi* 
interference in any matter appears to havfe been 
ofiered by the Japanese officers, as these men 
with sabres doubtless were.] * More than a 

* hundred boats, many of them with not less 

* than fifteen men, followed to take a closer view 

* of the ship. In one of the Japanese boats wai 
' a man of distinction, who made his people 

* throw the end of a line into the Russian boat 

* to tow him' to the ship. He was dtessed iii 

* habits of fine isilk, and the respect shewn to him 

* by his attendants, made the Russians conjee- 

* ture 
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* ture he was the governor of the place. He 

* madp Lieutenant Walton a present of a vase 
« filled with wine, which the Lieutenant carried ^3^9. 
« to Ochotzk. The wine was of a deep brown ^^^ion on 

* colour, of good strength, and of agreeable J*® ^**"^ °^ 

* flavour, although a little acid. It probably 

* suffered by being kept longer than customary^ 

* and by the heat of the weather. The Lieutenant 

* entertained and made presents to his guests. 
' In the mean time a small commerce was carried 

* on between the Russian crew on deck, and the 
^ Japanese boatmen. Whatever the Russians 

* had of clothing, however old, was prized by 
^ the Japanese, who paid in their brass or copper 
' money, which was pierced through the middle 

* and strtmg. At length his guest took leave^ 
' much contented with his reception* The num- 

* ber of boats round the ship however continually 

* increased, and Walton thought it prudent to 

* take up his anchor and dtand off to sea, which 

* he did, after firing a cannon by way of salute' 

Wtdton sailed along the East side of Japan as 
far South as to latitude S^ 48^ He stopped at 
other parts of the coast, and found the Japanese 
every where desirous of intercourse with the 
Kussians, taking their empty casks on shore and 
returning them filled with fresh water. ^ They 
shewed a written paper, which the Russians con- 
jectured to be an order directing them to give 
assiistance to strai^gers. Soundings were found 
Along .the coast, and anchorage at different parts, 

but 
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but not always good ; and it is remarked that 
every where the coast was rugged and full of 

^73* rocks- 
Jane. On the 23d of June, a man who had a sabre 
at his side and a pistol in his hand, came in a 
boat from the shore, and interdicted all the 
Japanese from having farther commerce with 
the strangers. 

From the coast of Japan, Walton sailed some 
distance to the East, but discovered no land in 
that direction; towards the end of July he 
returned to Kamtschatka^ and afterwards to 
Ochotzkf where he arrived on August the 21st. 
- The navigation of Spangberg and Walton, 
above related, was the first in which a Russian 
track crossed the track of any other European 
in the South Sea. 

The Japan voyage gave much satisfaction at 
Petersburgk, and leave was granted to Captain 
Spangberg to return there ; but shortly after his 
obtaining it, the Russian Admiralty discovered 
that the charts in common use, placed Japan and 
Kamtschatka nearly under the same meridian, 
whence a doubt arose whether the land which 
the Captains Spangberg and Walton had visited; 
might not be Korea^ and that they had not seen 
JapaUf Spangberg was on the road to Peters^ 
burgh when he was met by an express, with an 
order for him to return to Ochotzk, to undertake 
another voyage to clear up this doubt. He 
accordingly returned to Ochotzk^ but the season 

most 
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most favourable for such a voyage was gone by, chap. 
and the vessel in which he had lately sailed had 
been sent to KamtscJiatka. Another was built, 
in which, in the summer of 1741, Spangberg put 
to sea, but a number of unforeseen accidents, 
the first of which was the new vessel proving 
leaky, prevented, his verifying his former dis- 
covery. He sent Scheltinga to examine the en- 
trance of the river Amur; but this also failed. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

otf<xge qf Comniodqre Beriiig 
Tscbirikow to America, (ifthi 
Fox Islands. 



CHAP, np H E building and equipment of Spangberg's 

^> V ' » -*• ship exhausted the magazines at OcJiotzk, 

and occasioned delay to the expedition intended 

to the coast of America. Two stout ships had 

been built at Ochotzk for this voyage; M, Muller 

calls them packet-boats, but the smallest of the 

two had a crew of 70 men. Commodore Bering 

embarked on board one of them, named The 

Saint Paul ; the other was named The Saint 

Peter, and was commanded by AlexeiTschirikow» 

who had been one of Bering's Lieutenants in 

the northern voyage. 

1740. They left OcJiotzk in September 1740, and 

went to the Bolschaia-reka^ proposing to winter 

there, but the depth of water at the entrance 

«f the river was not sufficient to admit the ships, 

on which account, the Commodore sailed for the 

Passage ^«^ of Awatckku. lu this navigation, the pas- 

«?e uJ^a ^^ between the South point of Kamtschatka 

fi^K^ria ^^ *^® ^* ^^^^ Island is described. The 
iiUod. strait 
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itr^t xvus estimated to be 9 German mile an^ ctiAr> 
a half across. Nearly in the middle is a ridge < — ^^^ 
of rodks, over which the dea rolb. There is al 
navigable passage on either side \ the southern 
is the broadest and was reckoned the preferable^ 
They had a fkvourable gale } but the flood^tide 
ran strong from the Ea^t^ and during an houi! 
the Commodore's ship made not the least prp^* 
gress, and there was so rough a sea, that a boaf 
which Was towing ai^em was several times dashed 
against the ship, and once nearly thrown inta 
her. The account says, * we had from ten to 
^ twelve fathoms depth, but when the ship 

* plunged in the hollow of the waves, she wail 

* scarcely three fathoms from the ground/ As; 
tiie strength of the tide abated, the ship ad- 
va^ed. Tschirikow^s ship arrived in the strait 
aa hour and a half later than the Gommodore^d,^ 
and passed through without difficulty. 

The two ships wintered in Awatchka Bay^ and i74i. 
cm the 4tb oi June IT'^lf sailed ta discover the Voyage of 
American coast. George Wifhelm Steller, phy- xschlrikow 
sician and naturalist, and Louis de L'IsIe de la cMs^of 
Croyere, astronomer, embarked with the Com- ^"*"'^ •' 
iftod»re in thi» voyage. 

'Jhe course was directed first to the S$E. to 
seamh for land laid down in the chart of Teiiera, . 
the FbrtJuguese geographer (a copy of which is in. 
TbeJvenot, partie secondejf and said to have been 
seen by a Dom Joaa da Gama^ ia saila]^ from 
Qbma to-Nm^Sfioiih On the 1^^ they' were iMf 

3t'« bilfititikF 
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July. 
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America. 



Mount 
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latitude 46'' N, and not firiding the expected 
land, the Commodore directed the course North- 
eastward to the latitude ^O"" N. and then due 
East. On the 20th, tfaie two ships were separated 
by bad weather. 

TThe Commodore cruised some days near the' 
spot wJbere they had been separated, in hopes of 
rejoiniiig Tschirikow, but in vain, and at length, 
pursued Jiis route singly towards America^ steer- 
ing a more northerly course than before. Ou 
July the 15th, according to Steller, they made: 
the land of America^ *not distinct enough, to! 
' make a. drawing ; but the next day it appeared' 
beyond a doubt.' According to Muller, •> the* 
Commodore made the land on July the 1 8th, in 
latitude 58^ ^S^'N. and in longitude 50 degrees 
by reckoning from Awatchkuj * but calculating 
•by the reckoning on the return to Kamtsckatka^ : 
« 60 degrees.* Another account gives the dis-, 
tance from Awatchka 500 Dutch leagues*. 

The prospect of the land before them was y 
magnificent and awful, exhibiting exceeding, 
iiigh mountains, covered far down from, the* 
summits with snow. An interior mountain, 
far inland, was particularly remarked. Steller; 
says, * it was plainly discernible when the ship 

• was sixteen German miles out at sea. I have 

* not seen in all Siberia sl more lofty mountain.* 

The 

* Relation efBmng's American Voyage, published under the 
tide of lAttar of fluifficer of the Russian marine j who WH witness ^ 
nf the exfCiUHon. Sfrahlenberg^ Appendix* 
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The coast here was broken, with inlets. Oii the Ctf Ai*. 
"SOfb, the Commodore anchored near an island ^— ..^,— » 
^vhich lay a small distanc^ from the continent. *^*^" ^ 
A projecting point of the^^n land was named ^J^ ^ 
Cape Saint Elias. and a cape to the westward of *i»^ ^"t^ ^ 

• . ' Tfc t America. 

it, Samt Hermogenes. Between these two capes jotii. 
was an opening or gulf which seemed to promise 
harbour, or places of shelter, if wanted *. The 
lofty mountain noticed by Steller, was named 
Mount Saint Elias. 

Chitrow, the ship-master, went in an armed 
boat to examine within the gulf, and another 
boat was sent to seek for fresh water. Chitrow y:^ 
•found among small islands in the gulf, a com- 
modious harbour, where ships might lie sheltered 
ironi all winds. He saw huts or cabins, but with- 
out inhabitants, who it was supposed had retreated 
on the landing of the Russians. These cabins 
were built wich smooth boards, some carved} 
Vithin were pieces of cordage, a whetstone on 
which copper instruments had been sharpened, 
^n aiTOw, some articles of household furniture, a 
hollow ball made of baked clay in which a stong 
rattled and which probably was a toy for chil- 
dren ; and in a cellar was found a store of dne<l 
fed salmon, of which Chitrow took two bundles. 
Five red foxes were seen which were not at all * ' - 

wild, 

• • • ■ * 

■ * This gulf has been since named, and is marked in the present 
charts, Frmce WiUiam Sound, 
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CHAP, .wild, or frightened at meeting the Russians, hut 

A *^^ / itemed as if tamed by the natives in the mannnr 

1741- x)f dogs. By way of compensation or payment 

STi^urf for things which ^jWi^Jlussians had taken^ the 

^"^^^^ Commodore sent to be left in their stead some 

green cloth, two iron kettles, two knives, a pound 

of tobacco, two Chinese pipes and some beads^ 

Steller. went in one of the boats and collected 

plants, descriptions of which are in Gmelin'* 

Flora Siberica. 

The Commodore did not think it necessary to 
put into port ; and having taken on board a boat 
iiiL l^>*d Qr twQ of fre^h water, on the 2Xst got under 
Sj^ to return to the Qoast of Asia^ which he pror 
pQ$ed to do by tracing the American coast from 
Qape SL Hermog^es north-westward to latitude 
^** N. so as to fall in with the coast of Asia near 
{ii$ former discpvery; but in proceeding weatr 
w$]:d) the American cgast was found to take 
S southerly direction. The winds were mostly 
^^m the westward. Matny islftttds lay m the 
way, which, with thick foggy weather, * greatly 
(emban^assed their navigation.* Sometimes, when 
they thought themselves in an open clear sea^ 
tibey, suddenly saw land close before them and 
on ea^h side, and had reason to think; themselvec; 
August fortunate that they could turn back. JSioquBniiy}, 
in; the middle of the night, without perceptible 
change, in the wind or weather, they came all 
at once from a rough sea in^ smooth wa|:er, and 
after a few hours, as suddenly into a turbulent 

sea. 



ink. In this dahgerduS inaiin^r, arid with r&ddK ttfA>. 
delay, they found their way through amotig w?3^ 
islands, how known by the name of the AletlHdH ^'^^^v 
or jPocT Islands. Thfeir frtsh water beginning td R^tif 
f lin sheirt, on the 29th of August, they anchored -^^^"«^ 
at an island in latitude 55* 25^ A tlussito seai schamm. 
iiiafi died and was buried here, which was thA j|j*^j 
first man lost in the voyage, aiid the island wai 
ni^med after hiin Sckumdgin^s IsUind. The sciirVy 
had broken out among the crew, and the Com- 
modore himself Was one of the most afflicted 
#ith it. 

MuUer has given the name Schumagin to a 
groupe of Islands. The letter of the oflScer of 
ffce Russian marine says, * an island at which W§ 
watered was named ScKuniagin.* The waitef 
faiken was from a lake, and had af mixture of se^*-' 
#ater. Steller attributed the increase of the 
sfiiirvy, #hich afterwards took place, to using 
fliii ^ater ; but their stock was reduced, and 
fhey were necessitated to take what they cdiild 
get; 

At one islahd, some riien in small boats, likcf 
tl^ose of the people in Dcwis^s Sttaitj apprdached 
(K^ ship, but would not trust themsetved ori 
bbai^d. They haid stifeks with wings of bircB 
£!»tened to one ^iid, i^iihilar to the c^liimeC 
described to be iti rise ametig some of the isortK^^ 
dastertr American tribfes, fo signify when thfelif' 
ifitentibiis are peccable. When they retired tii^ 
ti^ ^hdr^^ Ueai^iaM Wa^H aee«ib^ b^ 

M 4 Steller, 
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.CHAP. Steller, wettt in the ship's boat to Hiak^ them 
^^^^ , a visit, taking with them in the boat nine armed 
.1741. men, and a man of the Koijaki, for the chance 
J^^- of his being able to interpret ; * though it had 
an kbod. < never been found that the Korjaki or Tschuktzki 
* understood the language of any of the Ame- 
*ricans/. The shore to which they came was 
rocky, and the Lieutenant thought it prudent to 
k^ep the bo^t at a little distance. . Nine Ame- 
ricans were at the water-side, and as many small 
boats or canoes were counted on the shore, but 
no habitation was seen, nor • was any woman 
among them ; from which it was concluded, that 
these men had come here to fish, and that their 
customar}' habitation was on the continent. They 
could not understand the Korjak ; but they im- 
mediately regarded him as being difierent from 
the Russians, and more like one of their own 
country. The Lieutenant seeing the natives 
disposed to be friendly, landed three men, the 
Korjak interpreter being one, and ordered a rope 
from the boat to be made fast to a rock. To 

'4 

return this confidence, an American, who seemed 
the eldest, and to be the chief person of 
their party, entered the boat. The Americana 
on shore entertained the Russians with whale- 
flesh, and the Lieutenant presented his American 
visitor with a glass of brandy ; but this drink 
being perfectly strange to him, the fiery quality, 
of the spirit astonished and alarmed him, and 
he spit out what he had taken of it in his mouth, 
. , at 
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tft;the same time calling to his countrymen that chajp. 
he was betray ed. Beads and other presents were * — <r^ 
offered to him, but nothing would appease or -Q^Jf^* 
content him except being landed. The Lieu- an island, 
tenant, therefore, called to his own men to return 
to the boat, which two of them were allowed to 
do. The American was then set at liberty, 
and the return of the Korjak was expected ; t)ut 
the Americans, after they had their own man 
safe, were not inclined to part with him ; and 
some of them laid hold of the rope by which the 
boat was fastened, meaning to draw her on shore, 
to prevent which, the. Lieutenant ordered the 
rope to be cut. The Korjak all this time inces- 
santly cried to the Russians not to abandon him. 
It was in Vain that signs were made to the Ame* 
ricans to release him. At length the Lieutenant 
orderd two musquetoons to be fired over their 
heads, which had the effect desired ; for in their 
first surprize, the report being re-echoed from 
a neighbouring mountain, they fell flat on the 
ground, and the Korjak escaped to the boat. 
When the Americans recovered from their con- 
sternation, they expressed much, dissatisfaction, 
and by their noise as well as by gestures, 
signified to the Russians not to come on shore 
again. Lieutenant Waxel, not wishing to dis . 
content them, returned to the ship. They had, 
no arms of any kind, and appeared to be pro*:, 
vided only for fishing. 

The next day, as Lieut. Waxel was preparing 

. ... ft>: 
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ctuf. to get under tail, for the Comitiodore iiH» MfidI 
^ ..L^ time confined by his disorder, seven of the Ao^ 

^ ^IL ^^^^ *^®y ^^ ^^^^ *^® preceding day, came ifi 
their boats to the ^p, and two of them sttodifl^ 
fip and holding by thci entrance ladder, ofiefed 
fheir bonnets arid a carved image of bone, wM^ 
had some resemblance to a human figure. They 
abo Kdd up the calumet in sign of peace. ^ It 
< was a stick about five feet in length, at tbe 
^ smaller end of which were tied without any or. 
^ der, tftany hawk'if) feathers.' Presents were made 
to them, and they would wiDingly have trustecl 
lAiemselves on board the ship, but the anchor wail 
taking up, and tb6 wind freshened,^ which oblig^ 
them to return as speedily as they could to th^ 
^(ftt ; and the ship, as she sailed by where 
they stood, was saluted with loud and friemHy 
^outs.* 

Th6y had to struggle against westerly winds,* 
Ahd had almost continual fogs, so that they werd 
is fortnight at one time without seeing sun or starr 

t*tiu On th6 24th of September they saw land, whicBf 
was remarkable for it* high mountains, ted k 
number of small islands were passed. 

iJhSidr ^ strong South wind made it dangerous to ic^ 
pl^oieb this land. The greater part of the cre# 
w^rfe by this time disabled by the scurvy^ dnrf 
ftotigh the wind soon changied, the wieather coh*' 
tinued tempestuous, and they Were driVen abo'utf 

ahnosf 

^ '^Bi$Atb$ dp^esy Rfs fittres pdssaWd pkihee voites d^dh^tisle, 
* ib Amerkaifu recommencerent d crier de plus belle. 
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idmost at its mercy. On October the Q9th, they CtiA^. 

saw ,an Island, and on the 30th another, and con* < ,, i 

jectured them to be two of the northern Ktiritt ^7'^^" 
Islands, on which supposition they steered to the ^^^ 
North ; but not making the . coast of Kamischatka 
as they expected, they became sensible they had 
been mistdcen, and resumed a westerly course* 
. November the 4th, at. eight in the mornings November 
they again 9aw land, but only the tops of moun^ Bering's 
tains at first appeared, . and the land waa so dig- '*^^- 
tant that though they stood towards it the whole 
day, night came before they could get neai 
enough to look for anchorage. At noon that 
day, they made their latitude by observation to 
he56'*N. 

On the morning of the 5tb, it wus discovered 5th. 
diat almost all the shrouds on the starboard side 
of the ship were broken,, which happened &om 
contraction and tenseness caused by frost, fot 
without othei: mention made of weather it is com^ 
jdained, that the cold was insupportable. In thig 
distress, the Commodore ordered the Lieutenant 
to call all the officers together ta consult on their 
best mode of proceeding; and the increased num^ 
ber of the sick, with the want of fresh water^ 
determined them at aH hazards to seek relief at 
this land.^ The wind was northerly, and they 
liad soundings at the depth (^ 37 fathoms^ ik^ 
bottom' sandy. They steered in towards- the* laMd 
W&W.^ and SW, and two hours. ajBter, whicb^wag^t 

five 
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^^vV*' five in the evening, they anchored in 12 fathom^ 
"^ — V — ' the bottom sand, and veered out three quarten 
^r \.' of a cable. 

November. 

Bering's They sea soon began to run high, and at sii 

the cable gave way. Another anchor was let go, 
but the ship struck twice against a rock, although 
at the time they found alongside by the lead five 
fathoms depth of water. The cable of the second 
anchor quickly parted ; * fortunately, a third an- 
chor was not ready,' for whilst they were pre- 
paring it, a high wave threw the ship over a bank 
of rocks, and all at once she was in still water, 
where they dropped their third anchor in four 
&thoms and a half, about 6OO yards distant from 
the land. They lay quiet here during the rest of 
the night The next morning they saw them- 
selves enveloped with rocks and breakers. They 
were certain that the coast of Kamtschatka was 
not far distant from them, but the condition 
of the ship, of the ship's company, and the ad- 
vanced time of the year, for the ground was 
covered with snow, made it immediately apparent 
that they would have to remain at this land all 
4jie winter. The letter of the officer of the Rus- 
sian marine .says, * in endeavouring to go to the 
t west, we were cast on a desart isle, where we 
^ had the prospect of finishing the grieater part of 
f our days. Our vessel was broken on one of the 
* banks with which this isle is surrounded. We 

; failed npt to 3we ourselves on-shore, with. all 
•.., 'such 
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« such things as we thought we should have need chap 
« of ; for by a marked kindness of Providence, » ^y^' 

* the winds and waves threw after us lipon the i74i. 
•shore the wreck and remains'of our vessel, Siwl.* 

• which we gathered together to put us in a state, 

* with the blessing of God, to quit this desolate 

• abode/ 

' Those who were able to labour went on shore 
to prepare lodging for the sick, which they did 
by digging pits or caverns between some sand- 
hills, near a brook which ran from a mountain to 
the sea ; and sails were used for presfent cover- 
ing. No sign was perceived of the land being 
inhabited, nor were trees seen, but drift-wood 
was found along the shore. On the 8th, they 
began to transjport the sick. Some expired 
as soon as they were brought into the fresh 
air, and some in the removal to land. The ma- 
nagement of sick people with respect to air, has 
since that time undergone great reform. It must 
be within the memory of many, the great care' 
with which the apartments of the sick were guarded* 
against the admission of fresh air, and in few in- 
stances more than in what was called the sick 
birth on board a ship of war, where it was cus- 
tomary to keep a number of diseased persons 
labouring under different maladies, inclosed 
and crowded together. 

' On the 9th, the Commodore was carried on 
shore* He was daily growing worse, and the 
plac6 yielded little of antiscorbutic quality. The 

herbage 
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imf^ IfSfhag^ that grew cm the Idand was faidiieii iue^ 

V— 3 — » der snow ; and if that had not been the case^ tie 

^7^^' RiKSfians in that part of the woiid were Utde 

jS^^ acquainted with the value of vc^tables as ahti^ 

peptics. At the time oi Captain Cook's hst 

voyage, the Governor of Kamtsckatka had !the 

only garden in the province, and at Awaichka 

Bcof^ wild garlick w^ almost the only vegetable 

iin common use. Every soldier in garrison there 

W9fl in some degree afifected with scurvy^ 

Commodore Bering's ship had been cast on th« 
Eaat sid^ of the Isbnd Men were sent betiv 

4 

northward and southv^ard to examine the coast«< 
They found ndtther tree nor trace of inhabitantsi 
Akmg the shores were many sea-otters, (Joutyes 
fnarines). The intericH* of the island swarmedi 
with foxe9, some Uue, some whiter their fur not 
SO' ftie as th^t of the Siberia fox. They were not 
^ri^htened at the ^gfat of men. Some of the 
]iLi>3siaiis wh(^. went in-land^ from the top of a 
mountain saw the sea to the West. They found! 
• na harbour or place where ships might ride inr 
security. 
The sea * Of the marine animals which i^erved as^ iKcMOP 

* i^nfient for the shipwrecked crew, they haiH 

* Bi first only the loutres already menti<Hied, the* 

* flesh of wWch, of the males especially, was har^- 

* and so tough, that it could scarcely be totn to^ 

* pi^es with the: teeth,, so that it was fbuhd 

* necessary to chop it into small pieces. A bmt^er 
' iprni^hed; &(m 4ft to 50^ lbs. of flesh; The: 

intestines 
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jji;ite$tine9 were mostly used as food fgpf the sick, PMOi^ 
l^tell^r, in the descriptions he has giv^n of ^- — ^ — 
inline i^ii^alsy reckons the flesh of th^ Iputr^ ^?*^ 
as a specific against the scurvy ; and he atti> nian^^ 
buted to it the cure of those of Commodorf 
Bering's crew who recovered from the (ii^ea^^ 
'\Fhen they were not W9*nted for food, they 
were killed for their fine skins, for which th^ 
(^li^nese would pay to the Russians on the ^on* 
tier£( at moffhtOj^ at the rate of from 80 ta XQO 
r^ble^ ^a^. . Nine hundred of these skins w^« 
qoUect^ on the isl^d by the crew, wljdch wer« 
divide^ among all eqi^ajUiy } but SteUer was, tho 
qao^t fortuns^t^ y for in his. capjidty as phyi^i^ 
cian, he received xx^mj a^ prej^Qt^j; m^ oth^i^ 
h^ bought of p^sons who i^ the uno^rt^jnty pf 
liv;qg^ h§)(^ thej^ in smajl estim^^tipn. ^^^ 
shff e alone is i^faid tp. h^ye an^punt^d to $Q0 
sjsiinp, which he parriied with hipa. to S^qmf^Qha^a 

J^ ^eptd :whale wjhv?h, w;as thrown o» th§ cpwti 
thsy <?%U64 tbfiir V^^^&^V^y being a. legpui^ce 
vf^en npth^g Qpv44 bi? got t^tt^r. They put 
^. flfiSft iptft sip^, gjgces, whjch th^ b«ifed 

».IP^M ti9m W Separ*^ fww \^ the oft »s B^^ich 
as possible, and the remaining hard ^f^ fi^ine.wy) 

pj^ l^ey si^^ow*4 V?*h9utt ch^^ing. Jn the 

4iarwg P^^prpyiwpni* pf ^^ery kiqA np d*stincti(» 

ys^^ jfx^^ fefttweei^ Dfiiv^e ^m and p^Soeiii^ 

fK^ p^e l>a4 a f^ 5W^ equai. pprfeipp. Thft 

• MuUer, II, 309 — la 
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merit of this regulation. Lieutenant Waxel, ^b 

was the active manager, should share with the 
'^J^}' Commodore; and praise is due to that officer 
iiiMid. for his considerate conduct towards the Aleutian 

islanders, as above related, notwithstanding that 

they were aggressors. 
December. 'pjjg Commodore died on the 8th of December. 

JLleatb uf 

Commodore Mullcr relates, * He was a Dane by birth, and 
"°** * had made voyages both to the East and West 

* Indies. He was a Lieutenant in the Russian 

* service in the year I707, and Captain Lieu- 
' tenant in I7IO. It is a subject of regret that 

* his life terminated so miserably. It may be said 

* that he was almost buried whilst alive, for the 

* sand rolling down almost continually from the 

* side of the cavern or pit in which he "lay, and 

* covering his feet, he at last would hot sufier it 

* to be removed, saying he felt warmth from 

* it when he felt none in other parts of his body; 

* and the sand thus gradually increased upon him 
f till he was more than half coveted. So that 

* when he was dead, it was necessary to unearth 

* him to inter him in a proper manner.* In 
honour of the Commodore, the Island has been 
named after him, and may be regarded ias his 
monument. 

1742. In the month of March the loutres or sea- 
otters disappeared, whether from custom of 
changing their place of abode at particular sea- 
sons of the year, or that their persecution.had 
Ifiven a general alarm to them, is doubtful. 

They 



March. 
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They were succeeded in the occupation of the cfiAK 
rocks of Seringas Island by other marine animals, ^ — ^> — 
who also after short residence^ in turn disap- ^'*2- 

J Bering's 

peared. ^ isUnd. 

Thirty of the crew died on the Island. The 
foxes were so ravenous and bold, that good 
watch was necessary to keep them from the dead 
bodies. 

. On the 6th of May, was begun. the building of m«j. 
a vessel with what was saved of the wreck of the 
ship, to carry the remaining crew, in number 
45 persons, to Kamtschatka. Three carpenters 
with which the ship had been provided were 
all dead; but a Siberian kossak named Staro- 
dubzow, who had worked sometime as a ship- 
wright at Ochotzkf oflfered to superintend the 
building of the new vessel, and to him the 
direction was entrusted. There was a deficiency ' 
of tar, which was supplied from new cordage they 
had to spare, in the following manner : They 
cut and picked.it small, and filled a large copper 
kettle with it, having a cover fitting close at 
the rim, with a hole in the middle. They then 
took another vessel provided with a cover made 
in the S9,me manner as the former, which they 
stuck in the ground, and upon this they set 
the copper kettle upside down, the aperture* 
in the Kds being placed exactly against each 
other. As much of this machinery was buried 
in earth, as rendered it safe to make a fire round 
what was above ground; by which means the 

]^ tar 
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tar of the new cordage melted and ran uAd 
the inferior vesseL 
Auguit^ August the 10th, liie new vessel VM laimcbedi 

On the l6th, they sailed, but had contrary winds 
and did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till 
ihe 25th, though the distance from Bering^i 
Idand has been computed at not more than dO 
German miles. 

The 27th, they anchored in Awatchka Bay. 

Hieir vessel pezformed so well in the passage^ 

that the kc^sak Starodubzow was, for his good 

aemce, promoted to the rank c£ Siidbogarski, 

which is A degiee of Siberian nobility. In the 

bailxiur of Saint Peter and Saint Patd, Waxd 

fiomnd jt good store of provisions, which had been 

k^ed there by Captain Tsclurikow, of whose 

iroyage it xemains to give an account. 

T^lmk^w ^^^^ I^ separation from the Commodore, 

totbecoMt Tschkikow sailed £nr the Americaii coast, n^ch 

* n^T ^^ niade on the Ifith of July,* in latitude 55* 861^ 

jaiT. N, and longitude by xeckoning fipom Aamt^cVka 

Bay^ 62 degrees. The ooast (was at this paM, 

rocky and without islands near it. The ^ip WM 

Bi want of fresh water, and it was desn^ed adso te 

obtain some knowledge of the country, Tschiri- 

kow thereupon anchored, but at % dii^tance, saoA 

sent 

** CruiHatnne de lisle, ^e geograplier, gives 3iis account c(f 
the ftfaip's nokommg frcni tbe papers ef 4ii« bfether 4e la Gnajen. 
jEIe dates Tachinjurw'A lo^kiag the Amencfta eoA^t, on ^0^90^^ 

of July, allowing % tbe differeoc^ f^i^K f^Qp t)ie(i;i9^|ppt^<tgr 
tliellussians. 
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tent the long boat with the pilW:, Abraham De- cuabl 
fneiitiew, and ten good men well armed, to the ^ — ^ 
ishore, furnished with provision for several days, ^^^** 
»»d with a small brass cat^non. Detnentiew wa8 ^e 
instructed in what manner he wad to afct ou ****"* 
various occasions which might happen, and what 
signals he ishould make use of to be understood 
on board the ship. The boat was seen to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and by signals it 
was concluded, that she got safely to land. Hot 
return was expected on that day or the next at far- 
thest ; but several days passed, and she came not, 
yet signals continued to be made from the shore. 
This caused it to be conjectured that the boat 
had received damage in landings and needed re- 
pair before the crew could embark in her. The 
boatswain, Sidor Sawelaw, was therefore sent in 
the small boat to her assistance, with carpenters 
and necessary materials. This was on the 21 st fist 
-of July, and Sawelaw was oi*dered to return to 
the shi^ as soon as he should have supplied De- 
mefttiew with what was wanted, either with him, 
fir with his owto boat only. 

Neither the one nor the other boat returned, 
:aBd a great smoke was seen continually ascend- 
#ig from that part of the land. The next day, fid. 
*wo boaits were perceived rowing oflF from the 
land, which were immediately supposed to be 
Demeiitiew and Sawelaw, and every person in the 
.t»hip who was able, ascended the deck, with the 
expectatiQH of reeeivifig their companions, for 

nr 2 whose 
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CHAP, whose safety they had been many days under 

c ^^ . much alarm. Preparations were at the same time 

^74>i. made for getting the ship under sai] ; but as Ae 

TSrikow boats approached, . it became evident that the peO' 

walu)f P^^ ^" them were not Russians. The American^ 

AiDerica. qq their part, seeipg many people on board the 

ship, which, it is probable, they expected to find 

almost without men after so many had been seodk 

from her, stopped short at some distance, and 

making a small pause, they stood up in their 

boats and called out with a loud voice. Aged, 

Agaif after which, they took to their oars, and 

returned to the land. 

. It was regretted that Captain Tschirikowt 
when he discovered the people in the boats com- 
ing off to be Americans, had not concealed bis 
men from their sight, by which he might have 
found opportunity to have secured some of them, 
and thereby have recovered his own people. Thp 
natives of this part of the north-west coast of 
America live principally by hunting and catching 
game, in which occupations they are in the con- 
tinual practice of every species of decoy. They 
imitate the whistlings of birds ; they have carved 
wooden masks resembling the heads of animals, 
which they put on over their own and enter the 
woods in masquerade. They had observed the 
signals made to the ship by the Russian boat 
which first ciame to land, and the continuance of 
signals afterwards seen by the Russians on boarc}, 
were doubtless American imitations. 

Captain 
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Captain Tschirikow had no boat left. A strong' cjj^p > 
West wind arose, which obUged him to get under , ^J^ . 
sail to keep clear of a rocky coast. On the wea- i74i. 
ther becoming milder, he stood in again near to Tschirikow 
the place where his boats had landed ; but it was cowt of 
to no purpose, for he neither saw nor heard any- ' 
thing of them, nor did any of the natives come- 
near the ship ; so that having no means of redress, 
it was unanimously concluded at a council of the 
Officers, to return to Kamtschatka. 

In the passage back Tschirikow met with the 
same contrary winds and. foggy weather expe- 
rienced by the Commodore ; nevertheless he 
ranged along the American coast 100 German 
miles without losing sight of it. The want of a 
boat prevented landing to recruit their fresh 
water, and relief was sought by attempting to 
distil sea- water, in which it is said they so far ' 
succeeded as to deprive the water of saltness, but 
the bitterness remained. The water thus ob- 
tained they mixed with equal quantities of their 
remaining stock of fresh. Fortunately they were 
better relieved by rain. 

On the 9th of October they entered the Boj^ October. ' 
ofAwatschka. Of seventy men who sailed in th^ 
ship, twenty-one died. M. de Lisle dela Croyere, 
who had been some time in a lingering state, on 
the arrival of the ship into port, was impatient 
to be landed ; but on coming upon deck, he fell 
down, and immediately expired. 

The knowledge of the lands eastward of KamU 

nS ' schatkOf 
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' ^^j^p schatka, in the same parallel, was imtnBdiately 

xvL productive of new voyages, the &st to JBerinffs 

Tacbirikoir Islaudi which lay the nearest to Kamtschatka^ 

^st of and offered a rich harvest of sea^>tter, and oth^ 



sldofi. SE. and SSE. firom Bering* s Island^ not 
more than &or 7 leagues distant, are two or thfc^ 
smaller: Islands, the most considerable of whicfe 
Hednoi J^us been named Mednoi (which signifies copp^)|, 
from a great quantity of native copper being, 
found on its shores. The North-eastern shore, 
on which the Russians first landed, was covered 
with copper washed up by the sea, in such abun- 
dance, that ships it is said might have been loaded 
with it** This Island must have been seen by 
]Sering's . people, though not noticed in the- wn 
count of the voyage, as in their return to KamU 
9chatka they sailed round the SE. end o£ Bering's 
Island. 

More distant voyages soon took place, one of 
which made in 17*5, by Michael Nevodtsikoflf; 
has been noticed in a former chapter (chap% 4.), 
A chain of islands situated in a kind of circular 
range between Kamtschatka and America, beeaoae 
Aieoatokie distinctly kuowu and received names. Which of 
Ukm/i! * tbWe Islands were seen by Bering or by Tschi^if^ 
kow, and which discovered afterwards^ it must 
be very difficult, if at all possible, to detennine ; 
but those two navigators are properly to bfi^ 
reckoned the discoverers of the wholes They 
are named generally, Akoutskie or Aleutian^ 

VH^ose 

♦ Care, pp. ai, agsaod 252. 2dE€tit 
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* Those lying next beyond Bering* s or Oy»imo^ chap. 
^ dore^s^ and Copper Islands^ are called The Hfnd* ^— v*^ 
' dleAlecmtshiej ov Andrean* s Islands. Those still 

* farther to the East are called Pox Idcatds^. ^e ^^^ 

* These last are larger, better peopled^ and a£ 
■* more consequence to the Russians than* all the 

* rest. All diese islands lie between 51** and 5T 
^ of North latitude ; Aey all resemble one ajio* 
' ther in the w^ant of wood, in being mountainotiSi 
' and in having crs^gy sea-shores. Soooe' have 

* volcanos, hot springs, lakes^ and rapid rivers. 
^ The inhabitants,, in a^peanmcey language, slnd 
' manner of living, resemble the Eskimaux, and 
' the Greenlanders^ and- seem to be of the a9tmi 

* race.' * 

Mr. Coxe has given an' account of s^eial 
voyages undertaken to the JXeutianf IMamfs, by 
RusROon merchants aiid hunters^ in the e&dj 
years' of the discovery. The number of sea aali^ 
mds^ taken in them is astonishing, and fuUy ak^ 
ooisHsts for tlie decrease which haa of late yearly 
bcen^TDinjplsBtnedof. AndnswToIstyck sailed fixxft 
Kamt5(dt(iafca in August 174i9« Hb'sfaip' lay* at aft^ 
chor h^weJBering^s Island from the 6th of Sef^ 
temberto the SOtiiof Ma.y 07^1 wte'efarin that 
lM»istertiu9cliiiiBte andi little sheltered by the land, 
i^^a remaricablb csrcumsbBinci^y and^Answsc tiiot neai: 

tbfe 

* TlescheejTs Survey ofthe^AussiimEmjdre. Efaglish tfadalsttiba, 
tfy Smrmee: Londolf, i*f^. p^ 291-. Pl^hecf acH*,^ dlattit*tlie 
ttei6 he wrote, almost all the islands had been made tributary. 

. N 4> . 
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cu^P- th^ Island there is good ground for anchorage. 
^^ ^ Only 47 sea-otters were caught whilst the ship 



Aleutian or lay at Bering* s Island ; but from thence, Tols- 
tyck went to the Eastern Islands, amongst which 
he and his people * slew 1,662 old and middle 
' aged sea-otters, and 119 cubs; besides which, 

* their cargo consisted of the skins of 720 blue 

* foxes, and 840 sea-bears, with which they 

* returned to Kamtschatka, July the Sd, 1752/ ♦ 
Other of the voyages related were equally de- 
structive of the animals. 

Mr. Coxe has collected much information 
respecting the Aleutian Islands and^ their inha- 
bitants. From his work I have C(^ied the fol- 
lowing picture of the Russian intercourse with 
the Aleutian Islanders : — 

* The Russians have for some years past been 

* accustomed to go to these islands in quest of 

* furs, of which they have imposed a tax on the 

* inhabitants. The manner of carrying on the 

* trade is as follows : The Russian tradiers go in 

* autumn to Seringas and Copper Island^ and win- 

* ter there, employing themselves in catching the 

* sea-cat, and afterwards the Sci viitcha or sea*Uon. 

* The flesh of the latter is prepared for food, and 

* is very delicate. The next summer they go 

* eastward to the Foa: Islands^ and again lay up 

* their ships for the winter. They then endea- 

* vour to procure, either by persuasion or force, 

* the children of the inhabitants, particularly 

'of 

* Coxci p. 40. 
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* of the Tookoos (or chiefs), as hostages. This chap. 

* being accomplished, they deliver to the inha- 

* bitants fox-traps, and skins for their boats, for 

* which they oblige them to bring furs, and pro- 

* visions during the winter. After obtaining 

* from them a certain quantity of furs by way 

* of tax, for which they give quittances, the 

* Russians pay for the rest in beads, false pearls, 

* goats wool, copper kettles, hatchets, &c. In 

* the spring, they get back their traps and deli- 

* ver up their hostages. They dare not hunt 

* alone, nor in small numbers, on account of the 

* hatred of the natives.' 

The geographical particulars related in the 
preceding part, were known when the map of 
the Russian discoveries, composed, or at least 
revised and corrected under the direction of 
M. Muller, was published by the Academy at 
Petersburgh. A map to a small work published 
under the title otAn Account of the New Norths 
em Archipelago^ by Von Staehlin, places a large 
Island opposite to the East Cape of Asia, passed 
by Bering, and immediately beyond this large 
Island is placed the American continent. This 
was probably copied from Iwan Lwaw's map, and 
derived from native information. 
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CHAP; XVIL 

JSnterprismg attempts of SbakuTof!^ a 
Mercfutntr ia saH round tiw Nortb-aa»t g 
Dauerkin in^ Bsrifig^ssi Straku 

AMONG the most bold and perse\r6riDg 
attempts for dbscovay ase to be iwdbed 
those of a Russian mercbanib nanied SfaalauidS!^ 
who between-tiie years 17601 andi 17€d, made£>ur 
voyages on liie Iry Sea with the' mtentioir \n 
flait round t&e Sehelatzkoi Nas^ or Nwtt-eaat 
extremity^ 0£ jtskif to/tbe 9ea of Kamtsdaikai 

For the fisiowfedge of Shabiiroff^s expeditioiifl^ 
me are indebted to Mr. Coxeiand Martina SauMi 
Expeditions • |n the Slimmer of IT^Or Shalanrefi? departed 
toff. ftom the River Lena in; one of tbaveaadis* caJfed 

1760. Sislntiki, boilt at Us oNm esjience. The sea. wai 
ijbnt year loaded witlk ice, and he: got im fittthai 
t^n the Siver Jana^. ^ere he urintecedi 

1761. !ln July Y^flr ^6 put: to sea fixHH tfie Jdaoi 
He had on boajrdmtk him a»asiiasBi»Qiate;ora 
companion, an exiled naval officer named Iwan 
BachoflF. This season was also unfavourable. 

Mcdvied- The vessel was entangled with ice, amongst the 
Medviedskie or Bear Islands^ and after getting 
clear, Shalauroff was obliged to run into one of 

the 



the mouths of the river Kah/moi whore tibue veasdL chaf. 
was laid u^ for the wintet. JiSl- 

In a, cbiart made by Iwan Bftcho£& the nearest. ^'^!'''!'*^ 

. of Shaiai^ 

of the Medviedskie Islands lays NE. not, more' «>«► 
than 40 wersts from the entraoca of the Biffer 
Krestova. They are five smatt rocky islancUif 
which have* been at some fonaet: time: inhabited 
(it is most probable only occasionaJly by hunters)r 
tbia ruins of huts being still £»und there* 

The third attempt of Shabuur off wais in the. Third 
year I762. He had lost his associate. Bachoff,, sEoc 
who died in the begimoixig of the year at 1762. 
ifei^hm Kohfifnd. The entmnee of the Kolymck J^^j* 
was not clear of la^Q. before July the Slst,^ whieoo^ 
Shalftumiff put to sea» He steered as much w 
the ice would permit, along the co^si towards tJiA 
N£< On% QT shortly after, the lOdi of ilugiiist, Au^it. 
hQ cam^ to a Cape which he named jBkmannpi b^^II^ 
Jkflmew (the Sheepfs Roek)» * This.roek rifiasi ^^*°*^ 
^^; yards above high-.watei: mark, and isi ia 
^ i^ap^ Uke. a pear witb the stalk dowuxwaixl, 
* being nai^wer at the bottom thaa ut the teg/ 
Tfioti f^r diaoaat,, was; aiaothe?} ^remadcablero^ 
Vre^ewlftlu^ a^ccepked hcKm^V and named. Sjaet^ 
^m .Kam^., Hi^re. the vessel was hennaed ii> |««t'hie 
three days by tte ice* On tjwt ^d^ the, ice;brake """^ 
iip» ai^ikbQdtepred (m^t0»tii^,N)>rtib^east,,ia oi;der 
tO; doiciUf 9 if h(et «o}di)^ ^e Seh^tzkop N^ i b«l 
tiia windf b(Q«3m€e \w£»vQur^le^ l^d^ masses^ef 
ice: wec^s floating, rMAd< t)ie vessel,, andi f^ecre^w 
wexe earnest for seeking a place to pass the 

winter 
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CHAP, winter in. Oi the S5th he sailed round tite' 
— , — » northern side of an I^and which he named 



^^*' Sabeddj into a Bay which has been named 

Tschaoon Bay. 
Jciwoon In Tschaoon Bay, they found two rivulets, but 

no trees nor drift-wood ; yet close to the * nar- 

* row channel ' which separates Sabedd from the 
main land, there were habitations. On the 
Russians approaching them, the inhabitants with- 
drew to a distance. Sahedd seems large to have 
been mentioned as a smaU Island *, yet small is 
not a definite term, and its being so near to the 
continent as well as its distance from the Kolyma^ 
make these dwellings correspond with the habi- 
tations of Kopai, formerly visited by Willegin 
and Amossow. 

No fish were found in Tschaoon Bay^ therefore 
it could not suit Shalauroff's crew for a winter 
September, residence, and he stood out again to sea. Sep- 
tember the 8th, * he fastened his vessel to a large 

* body of ice, and was carried along by a current 

* towards the WSW. at the rate of Jive versts art 

* hour. On the 10th, he saw far to the NE b N. 

* a mountain.* * After this, he sailed back to 
the Kolyma. It is remarked that he found the 
currents setting almost uniformly from the East. • 

Shalauroff continued strongly of opinion that 
to double the Schelatzkoi Nos was not impracti- 
cable, and was zealously bent on accomplishing 
it. His crew, on the contrary, would not con- 

. sent 

• Co.xe, p. 327. 
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: sent . to undertake again such an enterprise, chap. 
neither would they trust themselves with him »^ ^\^' ^ 
any longer, and he was necessitated to return in 
1763 to the River Lena. 

In the summer of I764, he sailed from the 1764, 

\Lena to repeat the attempt, and with assistance Th«J"t ^ 

1 A^ voyage of 

or encouragementfrom the Government, to obtain ShauiaQroC 
which he had travelled to Moscow and back to 
the Lena. This proved the last expedition under- 
taken by this adventurous man, for neither him- 

. self nor any of his people ever returned. 

* Concerning their fate, different reports and 
opinions have been current. About that time, 
the Korjaki who lived on the North side of the 
River Anadir, yfovld not purchase flour of the 
Russians according to their annual custom, and 
on inquiry, it was found that they had been 

.supplied by the Tschiiktzki. Also, in the year 
1766 or 1767* people of the Tschuktzki nation 

. brought paintings of Russian saints to the Ana- 
dir sk Fort to sell, and some among them had 

.doth jackets. It was not doubted that these 
things came from the plunder of ShalaurofPs 
vessel, which made it be conjectured that he 
had got round to the Sea of Anadir j and that 

. he and his people were there murdered by the 
Tschuktzki ; which conclusion does riot neces- 
sarily follow, and many years afterwards (i. e. in 

. 1786), Martin Sauer being at the River TCob/ma^ 
was told by a native of the Tschuktzki country, 
named Dauerkin, .who was. then engaged as . . 

interpreter 
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CHAP. int«n»refear m the tenrice of the Russiaitt, Hiat, 
^ ^ ' ' iShalauroff's vessel liad been found dcifting near 
^e entrance of the KQlyma^ in the autuiiH of 
the same year in which he had put to sea^ jnd 
4hat himself and his |>eo>{fle were found frozen to 
4eath in a tent, 20 or SO versts eastwaid cfCape 
jBarannoi Kamen, having with diem provisions, 
Arms, and ammunition. Against &e prbbabilily 
4^ this account being the fact, nothing can jbe 
Purged. The cironmstances cdaited seem plainly 
to evince that Shalauroff's vessel had been beset 
by the ice, and that he and his crew had aban- 
jdoned her and trusted to the land for their 
f^reservatioB. 

Mr. Coxe has given a copy of Iwzxk fiachoff^s 
<ihart, which must hav« received additions, as it 
tfhows the discoveries made by SfaalauroGST after 
ihe death of iBacho£ The coast themn fircmi 
ihejana eastward seems drcumstantnaliy defi- 
iaeiitted, but withouft scale ; which defect may he 
isnf plied by vaUowing the distance between ^ 
^^dtomces of the Jana and the Kofyma *i6 be the 
49iame as in the other charts then in use* 

The expeditions of Shalauroff gave rise to u 
ffeport which was inserted in the De^ Oa:letlie 
<of March Sd, 176^9 and copied th^ioe by M. 
Dumas, the French translator of Muller^fi&tory 
of the Russian I^coveries, puiportuig that ^the 
* Tschuktz/d Nos had been happily doubled in 
' 74' North latitude/ 
paueriiiu ^ ^^ rdated of .Daueofkin, or Dvurkin, the 

Tschuktzki 
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Xschuktzki inteipiietor, that lie tras ttfkdn pui* chap^ 
soner by the Russians when young, asid was ^kepft '^— ^ — 
aad bred up by tlhem. He was put to ^serve 
among the Kossaks. In I76O, a persan naoied 
PJenismar, a native of Cottrkmd„ was appointed 
oommander .<xf Ochotzk^ with an express ordcff 
from the Court to go to the Anadirsk district, and 
by iniiiiraes to procure all the intelligeBce Imt 
was dble ooncemingl^e Tschiiktzki people, their 
country, and fiie opposite continent. Flemsmar 
went both to the Anadir eaid to the Kol^mdi bxA 
made inquiries among the Koijaki who had in«- 
tercourse with tiie TschuktzkL He also sent 
Dauerkin back to his country, it is said with pri4> 
vate direction to feign a desertion from the Rus- 
sian port on the Anadir^ that he might be well 
received. Dauerkin went and remained with his 
countrymen till the winter of 176S. On his 1763. 
return to the Ruissians, he related among otheif 
matter, that in October when the sea in Bering^ $ 
Strait was frozen over, he procured a sledge and 
a couple of rein-deer, and in company with a 
Tschuktzki man who had adopted him as a kins- 
man, passed over the ice to the first island and 
arrived there in five or six hours, and that he was 
received kindly by the inhabitants. * 

That the sea should be frozen over in Bering's 
S(rai7(which is in no higher latitude than 66° N.) 
so early in the year as October, would appear 

improbable 

* Pallas's Ntue Norduche Beytrage^ and quoted by Pennant 
in Supplement to hk Arctic Zoology, VoL II. p. 35. 
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ciiAP. improbable if subsequent observation did'ndf 
furnish explanation. 

It should be remarked to the credit of Dau- 
erkin, that there is no reason to believe the ta^ 
imposed on him (for his employers were not peo* 
pie to whom nay might safely be said,) led him 
to act or intend treacherously towards his coun- 
try. On the contrary, he was suspected by the 
Russians, to be in heart wholly Tschuktzki. If, 
as is said, he went a commissioned spy from the 
Russians, it is probable he returned to them in 
full understanding with his own countrymen. 
He appears to have been many years a useful 
agent on both sides. 
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c H A p: xvm. : 

" ■" ■ ■. ■ ■ • 

Of the Lands in the Icy Sea. Journetf qfH^en-^ 
,' '. .- . Strom to /te 'New Siberia^ > 

^ . ► . . . . ■ * 

- ■ r * ■ * 

IN the year I76O or I76I, some Russians being €HAP. 
at the ,Medvied$kie Islands^ saw to the NortH ^^^^ 
an.appearance like land, towards which they wen^ ^ "^^^^ 
far enough to ascertain that it was really land, 
Information of this . discovery, . accompanied^ 
with a chart in. which, it . was represented (ac-; 
cording to former reports) as a c6ntinuatioi| 
6f the continent of America^ wai^ sent,tq 
iPetershurghj -in 1764,' hy the Governor of 17(54. 
Tobolsk. Denys Ivanovitch Tschetchirin.' The i-and in the 

, ' • , ■ ■ ' IcvSeadis- 

particulars mentioned, were, ,that * a Serjeanf; covered by 

* Andreef had seefi from the last of the Medvir ^"'^''^^* 
"* edskie Islands, at a very great distance, land 

^ which waathought tobe a large Island, toward? 

* which he and others went in nartes on the ice ; 

* but when they arrived within about 20 yersts.of 
« it, they found the fresh footsteps -or traces of a 

* great number of people who had been that way 

* in rein-deer .sledges ; and being themselves but 
'* few in number, they returned to the Kolyma.^ f 

In 

* * This account of the dkcovery is inserted in the InstmctionB 
■^ivenm 1785, by the Russian Admiralty to Captain Lieutenant 
'fiiilings, for a voyage he ^as ondered to make from the Kolym^, 
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CHAP, In the winter of that year, Governor Tschel> 
chu*in sent some Russian Officers to search for 
Andreef 's Land, and they went in sledges drawn 
by dogs from . the mouth of the Krestova ; but 
they returned without obtaining sight of it> and 
th^ ^\\oh was diilcredited. The following fioti^ 
occurs in Mr. Goxe's Russian tHscoveries, which 
is evidently adopted from Russian accounts; 

* For a long time, vague reports were propagated 

* that the Continent of America stretched along 

* the FrozenOcean very near the coasts of Siberia : 
' and some persons pretended to Jiave di^overe^ 
' its stiore not far from the ftivers Kolyma and 

* Krestova. But the falsity of these reports was 

* proved by an expedition made in I764 by some 

* Russian Officers sent by the Governor of jTb- 

* bolsL These Officers went in winter, when the 
' sea was frozen, in sledges from the mouth of 

* the Krestova. They found five small rocky 

* Islands, called the Medviedshie Islands. As far 

* as they durst venture beyond, over the Frozen 

* Sea, no land could be seen : but high mountains 

* of ice obstructed their passage and forced them 

* to return/ 
Very sTiortly after this strongly expressed dis^ 

belief of Andreef ^s discovery, an end was put tp 
all question, and the existence of lands to the 
North fully established. A native ofJakutzk 
named Etirikan, affirmed that he had seen the 
northern land ; and on his information, Lachofl^ 
a merchant of Jakuizk, accompanied by Protd- 
diakonoff, another Russian, went in ihfit month of 

March 
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Ma^h 1770, from the nvet^ Jana to the Swicptoi chai»* 
Nos, or NE. cape of the bay of the Jand *. On ^ ^^^' . 
arriving at this Cap^i * they saw an immense herd ^i^^^- 

* of de6r going to the South, atid observed that 

* their traces were from the North across the I(H/ 

* Sea. Lachoif resolved to endeavour to discover^ i^chor* 

1 11 t • 1 « • • *• journey to 

* whettc6 they came j and m the begmnmg of the northern 
^ April, Set Out eariy ohe mdrtiing on nartes 

' dra^ by dogS, and tbwards evening, having 

* g6he by estimation 70 versts from the promon- 

* tory it! a due North direction, he arrived at an 

* Isldnd, where he paised the night. The next 

* day, the traces of the deer still serving as a 

* guide, he went to a second Island 20 versts 

* more distant from the Continent in the same 

* direction, at Which he arrived about noon* 

* The traces of the rein^defer were still farther to 

* the North, and he continued his route ; but at a 

* small distance beyond the second Island the ice 
^ bebame tugged and mountainous, so as to pre- 

* vent his proceeding with dogs. He did not see 

* land [|that way], and after passing a nighjt oil 
^ the ice, he tetumed j and with diflSculty reached 

*th6 

* The narrative whicli ifoUows of LachofiTs discovery, is given 
Trom Martin Saii^r, who reflates, that being at Jakutzk in the 
^ftier 6if 1*78^7, he made it his busihdss to get ac^aintefl with 
-iMhbff; birt Ldchvlfbeing old and infirEn, reconinlended him^ fot 
$JEt» int^gence he desired to obtain^ t6 one of his companions m 
^e discovery, Piotpdiakonoff^ then a shopkeeper in the towp^ of 
Jqkiiizk. Saua^i Account of ike !ExpedUiom of Joseph tlitiings. 
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CHAP: ^ ^^^ ContineDt, the provisions forfais dogaboDj^ 

^^^' *. all expended/ I 

)77P: He represented his discovery to the Chancery. 

^umcy 'lo att/aAruteifc, wfacncc the intelligence was forwardei 

iMdfc"^*" to Petersburghf and the Empress, Katherine-the 

Jld, was pleased to order the two Islands tote 

named after Lacho^ who having actually landed 

on them after so much ^ doubt respecting theiri 

existence, was thought worthy to be regarded as 

the discoverer ; and she bestowed on hii^^ the 

exclusive privilege of collecting ivory and hunt* 

ing animals, there and in any other place. he 

should afterwards discover, which proved to be 

a privilege of no smalt amount, and: was .not 

unjust to Andree^r this being a different land 

from his discovery^ Permakow was in fact the 

discoverer, and it cost him his life. Etirikan 

also, had some claim to have shared in the advan^ 

tage with Lachoff. > 

1773. . * In 1773, Lachoff went with five workmen in 

* a boat to the islands, crossing straits^ where they 
f found the sea very salt, and a current settipg 

* to the West. [This o£ course was in the sum* 
/ mer.] The weather being clear, they soon saw 

* more land to the North, and arrived on what 
'* Lachoff called the Third Island. The shor^ 

* was covered with drift wood. The land was 
' very mountainous, and seemingly of great exr 

* tent; but no wood was seen gri3wing, nor were 

* traces observed of any human being. They 

* found tusks of the Matnmont, and saw. th^ 

'trades 
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J*lTacks of animals. TKey returned to the FirS^t cha^. 

* Island, where Lachoff built a hut with drift- ^J^'^^ 

* wood, and passed the winter. • One of his coni- i773. ■ 
:* panions left a brass kettle on the third Island."* 

•The three islands are csl\edLachoff*s or Liahqff^^ Uchot[k 
Islands, but each has its separate name besides ; '*** . 
the first Etirikan, the second Middle Islandj and 
the . third Kotelnot/y on. account of the brass kettle 
being afterwards found on it. • • ' •' 

; The Mammont is an animal the breed of which Tasksof the 
is believed to be extinct. Many of their tusk& ■ 
have been found along the shores of the river^ 
■which run into the la/ Sea, and are described hf 
jSauer * to equal the Elephant's teeth in whiteness 
'* and beauty ; but to be different in shape, bein^ 
^spirally bent, forming about one round and 

* a half. One of the largest found, measured 
? jn French measurement, 

Feet. In. Linsi 

* Length with the bend - - 8 7 4^ 

* Circumference of thickest part,' 

* which was 22 inches from the 
' * root . - . . -^ 

* Weight 1 15 lbs. avoirdupois. ^ 
^ * The outside was very brown from having 

* been exposed tp the weather, and it was cracked 

* through the coat or upper stratum about an 
•inch. The inside was quite firm and white/ 
The Behemot mentibned in Gu. de Lisle's Maj^ 
of Tartary [De Lisle*s Atlas, carte 34], mbs^ 
probably meant the same animal which Sauei; 
calls the Mammont 

03 The 
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' Tbc^ discovery of these lands' was ^reg^xieA 
as important, and Chvoinoff, the land mrvisy^f 
received orders J&om the Chancery of Jakubk 
to accompany Lachoff to the fartlier land, and 
to take an exact survey of it. Towards the 
end of March 177^9 he arrived at the mouth of 
the Jana and . proceeded across the Bay to 
Swuetoi Nos^ which is 400 versts NNE. from 
the mouth of the Riven On May the 6th, ht 
arrived at the First Island^ which is 150 versts 
long, 80 broad in the widest part, and SO at the 
narrowest. In the middle is a lake of consider- 
able extent, but very shallow, although the 
borders are steep. The whole Island, exc^t 
three or four rocky mountains, is composed of 
ice and sand ; and as the shores fall from the 
heat of the sun thawing them, the tusks and 
bones of the Mammont are found in great 
abundance. To use ChvoinoflF*s expression, 
the Island is formed of the bones of this extra*i 
ordinary animal, mixed with the heads and 
horns of animals resembling the bufl^o and 
rhinoceros. And now and then, but very rarely^ 
is found a thin bone, of considerable length, 
and formed like a screw.' 

* The second, or Middle Island, is low and 
without drift-wood. It is 20 versts from the 
first, is 50 versts in length, and from 20 to SO 
in breadth. Her^ also tusks and other bone^i 
are found ; and great numbers of arctiq fQxe9k 
are to be met with on both the fclwd^ TUfys^ 

surface 
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.*^ surface pf this is a b^ pf moss pf poiifti4prable ^im*. 
^thiqjfnew, which produces low plants and ^-^^^!!L 
^ fipwers, puch aa grpw on thp lH>rder^ of t;he /qy ^776. 
^ Sea* TW* mos§i may b^ stripped oflf as you 
^ would take a carpet frqm a floor, and th« 
> earth underneath appears like clear iqe and 
5 never thaws : the^e spots are called I^ndtu^* 

. « The Strait to the Thircl Isjmd is 100 ver^ts Koteinoy. 
^ acro99f He travelled alon^ the shore £pf the 
« Third Island] and on the 3lst of May c^me td 
^ a very con^derable 9'iver, near which he found 

< the kettle, some cut woodt and other thing? 

* left there by Lachoff and his company thre# 

* years before^ This River he named Tmrevaiet 
^ Refka, The shores were covered witb drift- 

* wpodf ajl of it extremely shattered. Ascending 

* to the top of a very Ipfty mountain, he 3aw h 
f mountainous land a^ far as his eye could trace 

* in clear weather, extending East, West, and 
^ North, He continued his route 100 ver^t| 
^ along the coast ; he observed three rivers, each 

* of which brought down quantities of drift-woodjt 
' and abounded in fish ; ammig them waa the 
^ nerk» a species of sahnon found at Qchotzk^M 
f in KamtsctuUki^t though this fish w not found in 
? the K^fyma or Jndigirk^. On this land he 

< pass^ the summer, and returned in the autunw 

« to SmcBtfki No^f' '. : ■: 

* I asked Prcrtodiakonefii* cpntinuep Sms^t 

* n^ether he observed any regular ebb or now 

' of ife^ tM|(? ? H* said that « he c(id ao^ qbrnsve 
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•** tor remarkable alteration.**- WhfetMr he recet 
^ lected how the current set ? •* He Jbelieved tt 
•* the West/* Whether4he water was salt ? -^ YW, 
** and -very bitter/* He further said, there w^fe 
^ whaled and belluga^ -white bealis, wolves, ^and 

* rein-deer. No growing wood was seen, and tfai 

* mountains were bare stone# Ndne of- the tt^- 

* vellerar took notice of the depth of the wafer, 

* nor were they acquainted- with the nature oF 

* tides/* . The foregoing account is corroborated 
by Pallas, by Krusens(tera^ by the admission ^f 
the discovered lands on* the Russian^harts, and 
bytecent additional information ; .of which kstj 
the following afe the principal heads :— ^ . * 

* On the death of Labhoff, his rights or privileg^^ 
in the islands devcdved- to a merchant «nanied 
SizovatzkoL The merchant Sai1inik(JflJ-who waii 
clerk to Sizovatzkoi, discovered an Island to th^ 
West of Kotelnotfj andbetwixtthelatitude of that 
and the small or Middle Island^ to -which tie\^^ 
discovery, on account of its ^eat elevation, hd 
gave ' the name of Stolbovoi^ which signified 
Column 'y and in 1805, the- same Saiinikoif dis- 
covered to the East of Kotelnoy an Island, which 
he named Pkadeef, after a person who made Ki^ 
winter habitation there ; but Captain Krusensteril 
gives it the name ofSannikoffl its discover^r,^ * 

In 180G, SannikofF discovered, to the East of 
his discovery of^ the preceding yeai^, a land* of 

• .-■"•• ' -' .'y^t 

•• -Sm^t^sAtctrnfitoftheEi^ditUmofCaptakJ^ 
J(,^W3 to p. io6. L. O 
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yet greater extent, which has since been named chap. 
the New Siberia \ and to the North and NW. vi^ZJ^ 
[of Sannikqff Island^ he thought that he saw yet 
other lands, but did not approach near enough to 
be certain whether- it was .land oi: ice. In 1808, isoe. 
discovery was made of another isle, westward of 
*^&itmikqff^S: Jsle* . Information of these .newiy 
found lands being sent to P^fer^iwr^A, Count 
Romanzoff, Chancellor of the Empire, employed 
a ^man • of ^ considerable talents and enterprise, - ' ' 
named Hedenstrom, but who had been sentenced 
to exile in Siberia^ to make . examination of the •' » *^ 
lands discovered. In May. 1809, Hedenstrom isog^ 
departed fronj the .entrance ^ of ihB Jjanay from 
<which time to his return to the Jiarwa- was thirty^ 
six days, and the account he gave, was, 1;hat he 
liad ascertained an, extent .of 250 versts of coast 
©f i land which he called the New Siberia, being 
the land discovered by Saimikoff in 1806. In a 
second voyage, which he made in the wintfer 
season, Hedenstrom says, he came to an' eastera 
termination of the\same land, and named it Cap§ Cape 
Kamenoi; from which Cap^ the coast. was obr- • ^^^ 
served to lake a northwest direction. : Never? 
th^less, * Hedenstrom was of opinion that i:hii 
Mand was a prolongation of the continent of 
/America*.* If so, it must be with the intei* 
yentionofagulf. . . . .i 
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Captain James Cook oa the North-west Comst ^ 

America. 

I AM BOW to speak of a voyagt^ in which it 
wa9 my good foitime (such I have always 
ixmaidered it) to bear a ps^rt I had smled 
with Captain Cook in his search for a southern 
cmtinent, in tha years 177^^ and at tha 
^fi he was fitting out for his expedition to 
•afttempt a northern passage from ih^ Pacyic 
Ck^an to the Afynih, 1 waa serving in Americe 
j|3 first Lieutenant of the Cerberus £rigatet The 
Earl o£ Sandwich, then at the head of the 
Admiralty, was so good» in consideration of my 
having before sailed with Captain Cook» to send 
an order to the Commander in Chief exL the 
American station^ to allow me to retinm to 
Mf^hmd if I preferred sailing again with Cap* 
tain Cook to serving in America. I gladly 
availed myself of the pennission, and went pas- 
ses^r to EngUmd in the first ship dispatched 
from the American squadron ; and on my arrival 
was appointed first lieuten^pt of the Discovery, 
the smallest of two ships wj»di were fitting owt 

for the Pacific. 

As 




• it . 



^^fim the g^ograpliy of the Nqnb-ea^tem Oewto 
jpf ; Am, md th§ (Ji^cpyery of » noithorn coxo^ 
IQiinication between the Aftantk. md Focifh 
4)ceai^t is cppn^qted with the purppse of tbij 
worl^. If in a ft w instance^ I e^Qeed th^^t limitt 
the reader I hppe wili deem it ^ pardpaable 
*r^p^gres§ioo, 

Capt^n Copk hR^JSnglmd in Jidy 1776, hav** 
ing two ships under his command, himself in 
the IlQsplution, 9,nd Cftptain Charles Gierke in . •* 
the DisQovery. In December 1777, he sailed 
from the Society Inlands to enter on ndrthefB 
discovery. On the 18th of the January follpw*^ j^^^^ 
ipg, he discovered the North-western Islands of 
a grpupef whiph he named the Sandwich J^lambi 
Sailing thence Northreaatward, pn the 7th iif March. 
March, in latitude 444^^ N., he came in Bi^iit of c^pf«ra 
the 44neHcan Continent, at the coast of New nonh-wcst 

Jill' coast of 

Atmm^ : Aioericm 

r After making the coast, unfavourable winds 
and weather forced the ships ai^ far South as to 
43% and when we again made way northwaifd; 
blowing and thick unsettled weather prevented 
our tracing a continuation of the coasts so that 
between a Cape in latitude 44*" 65^ N, named by 
Captain Cook Cape Fouiweather^ and a point of 
£md in 48"* 15^ N., which he qamed Cape jpiaU 
isnfj because the prospect of the land near it 
gave a doubtful p|!omise of a harbour, m't oIn 
tained oqly -notr and then ia glimpd^ of- t2i€^ 
IfuuL We 
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•KHAi^. • We were near the last-metitidned p6lnt on th» 
K ' ./ ; evening of the 22d, and a little before sev&i 
1778. o'clock, it growing dark, Captain Cook tax^ked 
9fd^ ' to wait for daylight, intending to make closer 
cSSktSi the examination ; but before morning, a h^d gal* 
NW. coast of wind came on with rainy weather, and w6 

of Amcncfta - 

were obliged to keep off from the land. At this 
time a port was necessary to both ships, to repair 
the lower rigging, as well as to recruit their 
stock of fresh water. 
99ih. : ' Oh the 29th in the forenoon, we again made 
tiie land. At noon, the latitude was observed 
49* 28^ N. At half past one iii the afterEfooft, 

^. Captain Cook stood for an opening in the land 

1)eafing from us ENE. per compass, whicli hstd 
the appearance of a harbour. (Variation 19 
degrees East.) When we came within five of 
six miles of the outer points of the opening, 
J. we Jiad soundings at 20 fathoms depth ; but 

.J. after passing some breakers and sunken rocks 
which lay on the larboard hand going in, the 
depth increased, so that in the entrance wii 
Ibund 50 fathoms. We passed a town of the 
Ainericans on the western side of the pasisage, 
and some canoes or boats, which were shaped 
like the Norway yawls, came thence to *the 
Ijhips. In the mean time, as we advanced witfaib 
the port, to. our great disappqintment we fcnmd; 
the depth continuially to increase, and it seemed 
tp' n§ that we were standing into a landlocked; 

jmd gtijl pool, sheltered from all winds, but uii^ 

- * >■ 

c. v fathomable^ 



^homable; .where instead of anchoring^ ,we> 9^^^ 
siiould be obliged to secure our ships to ;tree& V— -•-' 
(jfor. the land was covered with woods) along-> j^^^l *; 
side as smooth a part of the shore as we might ^^St r 
be able to find, in like manner as alongside a^ n»oM» 
wharf. 

; We had sailed four miles within this Sounds 
and were in the entrance of an inlet whicb ran 
North-eastward, when night overtook us, and 
Captain Cook judged it prudent to anchor,, 
which he did in 86 fathoms depths and about 
the same distance from shore, as less dangerous 
than proceeding in the dark. We, in the Dis- 
covery, being less advanced, anchored in 67 
fathoms. The bottom at this great depth 
proved rocky and damaged the cables, but we 
lay in a calm surrounded by high and steep v 
hills, and with no current of tide other than a 
quiet and scarcely perceptible stream which 
drained outward all night. M. de la Perouse 
liflerwards anchored in a port on the same side 

of, America but more northward, which has a 

< • ■ • ■ * 

striking resemblance to the Sound in which 
Captain Cook anchored. He says, * to form a 

* conception of Port des Frangais^ imagine a 
f basin of a depth in the middle that could not 

* be fathomed, bordered by mountains of excess 

^ sive height. I never saw a breath of air ruffle 

*. the surface of this water : it is never troubled 

,* but by the fall of enormous pieces; of ice, 

;^ which make a jopise-in^ falling, tjbat resound^ 
: . : - ^. . . • *fer 
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etOP^ ^ ftr ih the Mbttnteins. The air in this pUjCb il 

"^^ — , — ^ < so serene and the silence so profound, thui ihb 

^^- • voice of a nian, or the Crokkitig of th^ s^a- 

c^pttin * birdi that lay their eggs in the cavitii^s of the 

^Jjj^ * rocks, may be heard at half a league distance/ 

We did not immediately experience the full 

9oletiinity of such a solitude ; above thirty boats 

6f the natives followed the ships to Where they 

ancho^^, carrying each from three to seveh ot 

eight pertons, both men and woui^n. Two or 

il^ee of the men were observed to haVe their 

hair strewed over with staiall white fbath^rs or 

down of birds, which stuck on, their hair being 

rubbed over with gretee for the putpos^, va 
powder on pomatum. Notie of them would oil 
Ihis evening Venture within either lihip, and 
tome of their boats remained near ui oh the 
watch all night. 

Early next morning, Captain Cook sfent three 
kltned boatis to look for mote commodious 
Anchorage. At one in the afternoon they re* 
turned, having fotind good harbour about si< 
toiled to the North*west ; but in the mean time, 
a Ismail cove was discovered not more than hatf 
a mile from the ships, in an island, with good 
idepth of water for ahehoring, where there Was 
Wod, a convenient fresh watering place, and 
%here fto natives resided. There we secured 
the ships, With a bower anchor in l*f fathimls, 
tabd with hawsers fast to the trees on shore ; tlie 
mitt ffoints of the t^ite bearifig ENfi. and 



S^£. jpsr doriipaMt Hi^fer up "witkin Uift (m9p 
Sounds the depth of wfiter was aftoVe lOO v^.^^^ 

The name by whioh thi natives eaUtd thifc: inNob^ 
iSbtmrf is NOQtkd. The tove in whieh the shipt ^""^^ 
lay is in latitude W 36^N., longitude 126^2^ W. 
The vafiatioA 6f the coinpaiss wa^ W ^ Norths 
easterly^ Although in this Nonh^east inlet tsf 
Nootka 8mmd we found sd little run of tide, the 
perpendicular rise and jfall of the water wa^ 
eight fee^t nide in<^h6s : the time of high waMf 
on the new and full i^oon was I^h* £0m« 

The distrust of the natives at the arrival of a^xl • 
the ships did not amouikt t6 alarm, lis in the 
ease of Drake oft his fimt Urrivd among th^ 
p€»>ple of Netv Alhim \ end it subiedded in ir 
short tiilie« vThe fame 6f oiif lunjval/ sayi^ 
Cs^tain Cooke, ' brought a gteat concourae of 
! the natives to our ship in the cou^e of thii 
^ day (the third of Our being in port), and W9 
« counted ikHrm a hundred of their boats, ckMh^ 
^ taining at an kxtiMi^^ five peiwns in each.^ 
They now entaed iSie sliips i^eely, vf^xt gJa4 
to barter, and in gcsieiial fU rly ^ but dating tha 
first week of our being in tibe htf boiif, they 
hev^r Mted to leave two or tiiree boats to wat^ft 
us tibriug the night 

l%ese pec^e were thought rather sh^ c£ thii 
^mmMi European .trutur^ They w^te Wifi 
armed wit& pike*, some headed with hm^ and 
HMfiy witii iifon f with bdwiH the arrours b«iurd^ 

at 



tsliAP;^ at ttier point 4nd the inner end feathered : . wilK 
^^. . M '- ^ simgSyv knives, and a short dub like the pa^iowof 
inVootki t^® New Zealanders. It was soon discovered 
s^* ' Ihat they would steal, at least from ois/ and itbn 

especially, if they found or cbuld make opportu^ 

nity'; but otherwise they were of qiiiet and" 
friendly disposition. Captain Cook says, * docile' 
I courteous, and good-natured ; but qufck in> 
^ resenting what they looked upon as ai injury; 
^ and like most other passionate people, as sooir 
•.forgettirig it. I never foundfhese fits of passion; 

* went farther than ther parties immediately con- 
• ! :'. ^cerned,the Spectators not troubling themselves 

t about the quarrel,^ whether* it was with any of 

* lis, or amongst their own body ; preserving as 
f .much indifference as if they liad' known nothing 

* of the matter/ This disinclination to. inter- 
Jerence in disputes - not immediatel/ atfectirig 
themselvjes, is not uncommon among uncivilised 
people $ nevertheless, something of a different 
nature occurred on the third morning of our being 
hi ^rt. : A quarrel happened between two natives 
alongside the Discovery c the cause we could 
not make out j but the disputants, who were in 
different canoes, seized each other by the hair 
n^th both hands, and held their foreheads hard 
together, each fearful of bis' dpponent'^s head 
being dashed against his face. Most of the other 
Canoes hastened towards the spotji and the people 
in them began to strip off their garmeuts^ in 
twldiness to take part-lrt the ijuarrel,? which 
:'> however 



however, ended in wordsj and the plunder of two chap« 
canoes, which probably was a restitution or reco- ^ " > 
very, as. the rest seemed generally to assenlr to it. ^ 778. 
Their language appeared to me much com- i/JJ^tu 
posed of .harsh sbunds difficult of utt;erance. In ^"'*^- ' 
this opinion, which I give as written down by me 
at the time, I find I differed from my we|l-j judging 
friend Mr. Anderson, the Surgeon of Captain 
Cook's ship. When they were in a, passion or 
very ' earnest in discourse^: their language was 
evidently inadequate to : express their feelings, 
which they^ made up for in : action, jumping at 
each other and nodding their heads in a manner 
that to an unconcerned iqiectator could not but 
appeal* ludicrous. The not being able to vent 
reproach fluently ^y speech,: natiiraUy increase 
irritability. To the same cause may perhaps be 
attributed that the ancient Britons were termed 
choleric. The first ten numerals of the Nootka 
people, as given by Ci^ptain Cook on Mr. Ander- 
son's authority, and also as they were taken b}/^ 
myself, I produce . here, not in support of jfny 
opinion, for I. think them more smooth and easy 
of pronunciation than ; the , words of llieir lan^ 
guage in general, but bec^se I have been always^ 
{^leased with the neisir; agreement, since I first 
knew of it by the printed voyage. Anderson/^ 
I must observe, Jire to be esteemed the moajb 
correct: he was a man of very patietxt and mce> 

discrimination. ■ . 

t. P " 
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CHAT. Nootka Numerals as taken by 

Mr. Anderson, . by me. 

One, Tsawack Sowajrie 

Two, Akkla Ada 

Three, Katsitsa Katsa 

Four, Mo, or Moo Mo 

Five, Sochah Sochar 

Six, Nospo Nopo 

iSeven, Atslepoo Atlapo 

Eight, Atlaquolthl Atlaquash 

Nine. Tsawaquulthl .... 

Ten, Haeeoo Heyya. 

In their public addresses or harangues, of 
which we witnessed several, all except the penon 
who is speaking, remain silent and quiet, yet 
without s^ming to attend; and when one 
speaker has finished, another will begin, whilst 
the former, however violent he may have been 
in delivering his own oration, sits down with the 
same apparent indifference, either not listening^ 
or listening without seeming so to do. 

The Americans with whom we became first 
acquainted, were inhabitants of towns or villages 
on the shores of the Sound we were in. We had 
seen five of their towns, and many visitors came 
from them daily to the ships to traffic. They 
brought variety of skins, and sold to us their 
garments in wear; and here we became aci- 
quainted with the sea-otter skins. They brought 
also thj^ir weapons and articles of their furniture 

to 
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to sell, which we esteemed as curiosities, many chap 
of them being wrou^t with great neatness. ^ — v — 
They supplied us with fish When we did not ^^^^* 
catch sufficient to supply ourselves, for which jj^^ 
they at first took cutlery or any trinket of So»«i<4- 
European manufacture we chose to give, but 
preferring iron. 

On the 4th of April, at 1 1 in the forenoon,' 
a sudden alarm appeared among all the Ameri- 
cans in or near either ship, and they hastened 
on shore to our watering place, where they 
hatded their canoes up on the land, and some 
among them who were unprovided with weapons, 
fell to work to make wooden dubs and speat^ 
and to collect stones. A small boat had beenf 
stationed to watch at each of the outer points of 
the cove in which the ships lay, and communi- 
cations made from them caused the alarm and 
these preparations. After some time, about a 
dozen large boats full of men made their appear- 
ance coming round the South point of the cove, 
as from without the sound. These peojple were all 
armed, and inany of them had skin habits, long 
and loose, made much in the manner of a car^ 
man's frock without the sleeves, being sewed 
at the sides, and having separate openings for 
the arms. At the entrance of the cove they 
made a halt, and the bbats ranged themselveii m 
regular order. Captain Cook ordered all WOHc 
on board the ships to be discontinued, and the 
ihips conq>atties to be nndecioijas. Our watered 

p 2 and 
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and wQod-cutters on shore were also ordered to 

9 

assemble on a rock where the astronomer's tents 
were erected. In this state,, we dined under 
arms, the new comers all the while remaining off 
the entrance of the cove, and our early Aniericaii 
friends on shore. It was possible that the two 
parties who appeared to take such precautions 
against each other, might be. practising a decep- 
tion ; or if not, , that negligence on our part 
might have suggested to them some such. under- 
standing : but from all that passed at the time 
and afterwards, we sa>y no, cause to. believe that 
treachery was intended. After dinner, we went 
on with our work guardedly, till three in the 
afternoon, when the boats of the outer. party 
drew near to the watering place, and we again, 
took to our arms. A parley ensued between the 
two parties, which produced an accommodation ; 
fpr the men on each side took off their war 
dresses, the skin garments before; paentioned^. 
some of which were twofold, for defence against 
arrows and spears ; and the stranger party retired 
from the cove without coming alongside either 
of. the ships. The intent of their visit Captaia 
Gook observes, was doubtless to share in- the 
advantages of a trade with us, whilst our first 
friends, thp inhabitants of the Sounds were willing 
to engross us entirely to themselves. ' Jt *ap- 

* peared that those who lived in iht sound were 

* not all united in the same cause, for the weaker 
*, were frequently obliged to give wayj and were 

< sometimes 




* [Sometimes plundered of eveiy thing, -without 

* attempting to make the least resistancei* - 

In the afternoon, the head. of the Resoliition'sT ijji, . 
fore-mast was discovered to be so - much' decayed, -'^p"*- 
as to require being taken out for repair. ' soTnd. ■ 

* At' daylight on the 5th, a number of boats 
entered the cove from the outer part of th6 
sound, and came to the ships, leaving a boat at 
the entrance to watch. 'At 7> in consequence 
of signals from the watch-boat, they quitted thd 
ships and drew up without the cove. A strongeif 
jparty from the northward soon appeared, which 
stopped near the middle of the cove, and single' 
^niall boats passed and repaiss^d between tljem j 
after which they saluted each other with a songj 
and the southern boats departedj leaving the 
iharket to the quiet possession of the northern 
party. Tlieir songs were given in turn, the party 
singing having their pikes erected : when - the 
first finished, they laid down their pikes, and the 
other party reared theirs. What they sung wad 
composed of few notes,, and wild as could have 
breeh expected, yet was solemn and in' unison^ 
and what I thought most extraordinary, thej^ 
were all well in tune with each other. The 
words were at times given but by one man, as a 
parish clerk gives out the first line of a psalm. - 
' We had been accustomed^ in our late naviga^' 
gation between the tropics, to find dark or coppifer 
coloured natives ; and we at first thought- the 
Nootka people to be of the like -compJtexion ; 
•- ^ P 3 but 
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but ve afterwards discovered thcougfai the painty 
f grease, and dirt* under which their skins bad (Men 
^^ concealed, that they were a white people. 

On the 8th and 9th, it blew a heavy £^^ of 
wind frcHn the eastward, which b^ng direoti} 
into the cove, we canied out another anchor. 
We had hitherto had here fine weather and mud( 
cafan. Whilst this gale continued, mountainous 
land which was to the eastward of us niade us 
experience by turns, perfect calms and excessively 
heavy squalls. In <me dT these flurries, the head 
€f the Resolution's mizen-mast broke off,^by ^^ 
stress of the t<^mast above it. CaptaiA Cook 
remarks that the cove in which we lay, 'if 

* covered fiNxn the sea, but is exposed to the 

* South-east winds, whidi blow with great via« 

* lence, and the devartation they sometimea 
< make, was apparent in many places.' 

A new mizen mast was necessary to the Reso^ 
hition, and here were good trees for the purpojsev 
On the 18th, the Resoluticm got her foremast in^ 
and two or three days after, her new mizeu-rmastt 
On the 20th, two old-fashioned silver tables 
spoons, which we supposed to have been Spanish^ 
were purchased of the Americans alongside 
the Resolution, fdar a pewter washJiand basoiu 
These things, as well as ixoa and brass which we 
saw among them, it must be concluded they 
procured by their intercourse with other tiibes« 
for it is satisfactorily ascertained, and corrobor 
rated by th^ being perfectly u^acquauited with 

fire- 
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Are-arms, that the people of Nootka bad not, pre- chab 
vious to our visit, had direct communication with ^ ^f^' 
Europeans. Captain Cook has related the follow- ^77S. 
ing anecdote : • They were not startled at the ^^^^ 

* report of a musket, till one day, upon ende*« Soon<t 
^ vouring to prove to us that arrows and speam 

* would not penetrate their war^dresses^ one of 
^ otir gentlemen shot a musket ball through one 
' of them folded six times. At this, they were 
^ so much staggered that their ignorance of fire^ 

* arms was plainly seen. This- was^ aefterwar^ 
^ confirmed when we used them to shoot bird^ 

* the manner of which confounded them/ 

On the 3Sd, the Resdlutton^s pinnace and cuijlt 
great cutter went to the toWR on the West sidtf 
of the entrance into the S^unefr partly for thtf 
purpose of eutting grass for a few goats and 
sheep we had on board. Tltis town sf anfds af 
the back of a sandy beach, in the botfom df a 
ine little cove in which is excellent anch6frage4 
The town consisted a£ two rows of houses, on« 
behind the other in a Hne with the water side.^ 
The houses wtte budt with wood, each being; 
•Be extenove apartment, but only seveii' ^P 
eight feet higk within, and one side a litttaf 
higher than the other, the roof or caveringy 
being loose broad planks lying across from* fade 
to side, which they mcyve oeeaaiobally, to admit 
light or shut out weather. One of fhe housei^ 
had tiiree large sparse dr trunks of treeii. j^aecfJ 
leng&ways^ 0» i^iehi the re(xfeg boards riested, 

p 4 the 




CRAP, the middle one being stout enough for the.mait]? 
^^^;^' . mast of a large ship, and supported at. one tjA 
1778. by an enormous and , well-carved , image of a 
N^Ji* man's head. The women were; emf)l<>yed; in 
^H- making flaxei) or woollen garments,- and in pr0^ 
paring fish for drying. . Great quantities.; of 
'sprats were hanging up in their houses for the 
benefit of the smoke ; and the persons of the 
Nootka people had at this time a peculiar scent 
which is contracted by feeding on tho3e .fish. 
At the. back of the town was a large .'plantation 
of cherry, trees, gooseberry and currant bushes,' 
raspbeity arid ' strawberry plants, but unluckily 
for us, none of them were in season. Captain 
Cook estimated the number of inhabitants in 
this town at two thousand. . The boats on .the 
beach were counted ninetyrfivei : The grass we 
wished to cut was not of the smallest use to the 
Americans, but immediately they comprehended 
that we had occasion for it, they considered it 
as an article of trade, and obliged Captain Cook 
to purchase it, rather at an extortionate rate ; 
yet their reception of us at their town, and their 
behaviour, was very hospitable, and they seemed 
to be at more pains to avoid giving cause of 
offence, than when in their canoes alongside the 
5hips. 
, Captain Cook remarks here, * I have no where 

* else in my several voyages, met : with uncivi- 
f lized people who had such strict notions of 

* their right to the exclusive property of every 
; 'tlung 
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« Ihiftg their country produces, ad the inhabi* ^^OAVi 
' tants of this Sound. At first, they wanted our ^ — vr-^ 

• people to pay for the wood and water they * *^^^* ^ 
/ carried on board* If I had been on the spot, noo^* : - 

• I certainly should have complied with their ^""^ ^ 
i demands. Our workmen thought diflerently^ 

^ and took little notice of their claims. The 

• njatives, when they found that no payment 
.^would be made, ceased to apply/ This in 
cctofieeted with another circumstance.. They 
"were immediately after, earnest in their inqui- 
ries .by signs, if we came as. friends, or whether 
we intended to settle among. them? signifying 

to us at the satne time, that they had given us • ' - 
ife()Qd andiwater out of friendship. When they 
were satisfied that we had no intention of set^ 
tling in this their country, it seemed to confirm 
them in friendship towards us. . 1 . * 

i On the 24th, being ready, for sea, the tentsi 
^ere ..struck, and >every. thing belonging to thd 
ships taken on board. The wood "here ismosdy 
pine, and being full of turpentine, consumes fast, 
on which account we took as miich on board, as 
we could well stow. :.,:... 

,\.On the 25th, we cast off some of our shore*' 
fasts :and took up one anchor, but the wind being 
unsteady, we were obliged to lay fast till next 
day. Wlulst the anchor was heaving up^ tiif 
natives that were in the cove expecting the a^pjT 
would sail, assembled in their boats to sing us- 'a? 
parting song^in which th^. flourished thi^ gwardii# 

saws. 
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chap; t(iws> hatchets, and other things they had ob- 
tained of us. One man mounted on a stage of 

« 

loose boards, which was supported by the people 
in the nearest canoes or boats, danced with a 
wooden mask on^ which he occasionally changed, 
making himself resemble sometimes a man^ some- 
times a bird» and sometimes an animal. Of these 
masks, they have great variety, and they parted 
with them willingly, except those of the human 
&cer If they sold any of these, it seemed to be 
wiih some repugnance, as if they were parting 
with the image of a friend or relation, and were 
aohamed to be seen so doing. 
^^^' The next day, the weather was doubtful, in* 

deed thireatening^for thebarometa" feU unusually 
low ; * but my anxious ianpatienc^'' says Captain 
Cook, ^ to proceed npon the voyage^ and the fear 
* of losing the opportunity of getting out of the 
^ Smnd^ makinga gi^eater impression on my mind 
^than any sq^psebension of immediate danger^ 
^ I deterittiaed' to put tasea at aU events.' 

Many natives attended us^ some on board the 
^ps, aad some in their boats, till we were almost 
clear of the Sounds and we parted mutually with 
the iteost friendly feelings towai^ds each otiier, 
which ova excellent commander has related ki 

r 

termsi of warm satisfaction^. 

We were scarcely clear of the land when, the 
win4 whidbk waa from the S£^ mereased to a 
Itroog gal^ with dark weather, and made<k 
QdO^^avy, being on an unknoKW ao99iK» to^getan 

offing. 



offing* This occasioned us to pass, ^thoat being OHat. 
a,ble to examine, the part where was said to be a v^-^-v.....-^ 
Strait discovered by Admiral de Fonte. On the ^"^f ?• 
abatement of the gale, we stood in for the land, co^km tue 
which we made on the 1st of May, in latitude 55** JJ^ 
SO^, and longitude 134'' W, i^ot far distant from the Maj. 
jfart of the coast wher^ Tschirikow had anchored. 
' I regretted,' Captain Cook says, ' that I could 
^ not make the land soooer, for though I gave. 
^ no credit to so improbable a story as the disco-f 

* very of de Fonte, I wished to have kept . th^ 
^ American coast aboard ia order tp clear up thisr 

* point/ 

The business proposed by the British AdmoU 
ralty in this expedition to the North, was to as^ 
Qgrtain the northern Umits of the American con. 
tinenty the doing or attempting which it wa» 
lioped woujtd afford a cha;nce of discovering x^ 
passage or water communication from the Pac^ 
ta the Atlantic. It was similar to the purpose 
which brought Prake, tijie great navigator of hi» 
4ay> ta the coast of N&a>. Albion. The instruc-* 
tions, give^ to Captain. Codk, evince that the Ad- 
ixuralty entertained UP great opinion of the pr9-» 
babiUfy of a passage through the heart of the^ 
American coiUwent to the West coasit. Thej^ 
^jy * YoUr are to^ endeavour to fall in^ wit^tr the: 

* coa^ of Nem Albiimin latitude 45'' N.. You ai:q[ 
' to, put inta tb^! first coavenient port ta rc^riiJ^ 
< your, wood and water, andr ikea to prooeedi 

* northwa;rd «]lpng tb^ qqast ^^ %* as to^ tb^ 

* latitude 



jIix^* • latitude of 65% or farther if not obstructed by 
^- V '^ *land or ice ; taking care not to lose any time in 
^J . * exploring rivers or inlets, or upon any other ao 
Capum * count, uhtil you get into the before-mentioned 
WW. cotdt . * latitude of 6.5% where we could wish you to 
^' * arrive in the month of June.' In the same' 
summer that Captain Cook lefl England, and 
before he sailed, the British Admiralty sent a 
brig named the Lion, under the command ofd 
Lieutenajlt, on a reconnoitring voyage to thei 
western coast of Baffin's Bay, meant as prepa- 
ratory to another expedition ; the officer com- 
manding the Lion not being required to attempt 
the discovery of a passage, but to be careful to 
secure his return to England in the fall of the 
year. He was directed * to explore the coasts of 

* Baffin's Bay to enable him to bring back the 

• same year, information which might be useful 
^ towards planning an intended voyage to that 
' Bay the ensuing summer to try for the discovery 
^ of a passage on that side, with a view to co- 
^ operate with Captain Cook who it was supposed 
•^ would be trying for this passage about the same 
•^ time from the opposite side, oi America' The 
expedition to BaffirCsBay to endeavour to com- 
pleat the discovery was undertaken in the ensu- 
ing year, in the same brig Lion, commanded by 
Lieutenant Young. If Captain Cook and Lieu- 
tenant Young each succeeded, there would be a 
ffltelihood of their meeting, and the place of their 
Aieeting, it was conjectured, would be in a sea 

to 



to' the North of the main land or dontihent ^f cHAfc 
America. - / ^ — .,-Lrf 

, When Captain Cook made the land again on ^77t^* 
the 1st of May, the wind blew /fresh: iixim the ca^iiwi 
southward* To have endeavoured to return, that S^****? 
w:ay to look for de Fonte's : discoveries, would «fA»oi». 
have, been a great sacrifice' of time ;and:6pportu-^ 
nity for an object of which few; have entertained 
a better opinion than Captain Cook did ; and 
besides, we had yet before: us if the account of 
de Fonte, was true, his. River Bemarda. 
. May the .4th, at 4 in. the mornmg, we first saw 4th. 
the sumiqitrpf Mount Saint EUas^ ; distant from ^^gL 
us, as was afterwards calculated, :: 46 : leagues; 
All that day we mistook it for an island, and 
supposed it some leagues froim. the. continent. 
From its height above the horizon when first 
seen, it must be visible in clear . weather many 
leagues farther. 

. From abreast Mount Saint EUas the continen- 
tal coast lay in a direction West with scarcely anjr 
thing of northerly. On the 12th, six degrees of 
longitude to the West of Mount St.iEliaSy we 
came to a cape where the coast turtied short to 
the North, and three leagues beyond (ta the West) 
was high land which extended southward,- and 
appeared' like an island^ ja& we afterwards found' 
it. Between this western land and the C^pe; W 
land was seen to the North, which gave m isome 
b<^e that here would be found the western ter- 
minate of America. Ifl the afterno<m.'we:an-^ 
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(«BAP« tfaored in the entrance of a harlb^ui* dose tffidrt 
- ^' ^ the Cape, to which Captain Cook gave the naiM 
1778* of Ckgx Hinchinbroke* The same evenings two 
^^ large boats in which ircre about twenty Aiheri* 
csiokontte eaus, came to tihie ships* They reminded us ift 
•r AiMiicii. many respects of the people of Nootkoy and iti 
SSiiSS; some they greatly differed. ITiey would ni* 
trust themselves on board with us, but made sigifii 
of friendship by hallooing and standing with 
their arms extended. Some of them had their 
heads powdered with down or small feathers, a 
custom in which the JVbo£ira people were so par- 
ticular and curious that they had machines fbr 
throwing the down into the hair, elactly after 
the manner of our powder pu£&. These pec^te 
sang to us in the Nootka manner ; and when the 
large boats departed, they left a small boat pad« 
died by two men, which remained niMr the shijp 
till daylight. 

The clothing of the natives here, Its of the 
Nootka people, coni^isted of skins, and garments 
coarsely made of coarse flax, with chip or witiker 
hats; but the greater severity of the climate here 
had taught them to use boots, handskoons, and 
sleeves to their jackets ; and a mark which dis- 
tinguished these people from every other known^ 
was their under lips being perforated, or sHt 
through, in a line parallel to the mouth, and 
about three quarters of an inch lower, through 
which they wore pieces of carved bone; andsOme>- 
ttmeSy which had a hideous effect, they would 

remove 
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remave the bon^ omametit, md thrust m much chap« 

XIX. 

as they could of their tongue through the open 
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ing. Their speech was more rapid and indistinct ^^^- 
than that of the Nootka people* '^' 

In the forenoon of the 13th, we took up our isth. 
loichoirs and sailed through the opening to the wlii^*! 
north^yard. We soon s^w Jiand in every direc- ***""^' 
tton« but it appejared disjointed* with imany pro^* 
jecting. points, and openings forming deep inlets. 
At 9 in the evening we anchored near the South 
shore of an inlet which led in a north-easterly 
direction, the termination of which we did not 
see. Latitude here 60" W N. Long. 147* W. 
Variation of the compass ^' 6(/ E. 

Some American boats went alongside the Re-* 
solution, and early in the mpming of the 14th, i^tk . % 
two Americans in a small canoe oune to the Dis- 
covery. Only four peo^ile were walking her 
deck, upon which they went to the Resolution 
i^{\ gave the information to their countrymen^ 
who all immediately left that ship and repaired 
to the Discovery. On seeing their boats coming* 
the officer on deck ordered the full watch to come 
up, but before the order was obeyed, an Ame« 
rican from their foremost boat entered the ship, 
and commenced work by throwing the rudder of 
the jolly boat, which he found in his way, over* 
board for the people in the boats to pick np« 
One of our men offered to stop him, but he drew 
a long knife from under his skin garment* and at 
the same time laid bold of a tin pot. OtiierAme** 
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<!ITAP.' ricans had entered the ship, but with no concerted 
^ \' ' plan of attack, and merely to plunder ; for they 
*^®- . began endeavouring to knock the iroii hoops-;off 
Capcain the casks. On the appearance of our men coniing 
p^l^ up the hatchway ladder with cutlasses, the^ de- 
]|^JJjj™*' sisted, and seeitig our numbers increase^ hastened 
into theirboats, the man who first entered, relin- 
quishing his second prize, and describing how 
raiich longer our knives were than theirs,'^ by 
holding one o£ his arms at full lengdi; ^: : ^ . 

-The Resolution had sprung a leak since leav- 
ing Nooikay and- the wind this morning blew'-tOfO 
fresh for proceeding in the examination of the 
inlet; Captain Cook » therefore-tookHhis oppor- 
tunity torgive his ship a' heel to come at the leak, 
Mtt. •' in which' state she lay air the 15th.) -. .. ^v 

. The Americans this day gave a proof of their 
perfect conviction that we intended them .no 
injury. On the weather mending, many of their 
boats came to the ships, most of 'thiem small, 
ha^ng one or two men; but in one lairge b<^t 
iv-ere twenty women, besides children, and only 
one man. ' This was a visit wholly of curiosity, 
for they entered into no trafiic witfi us. . / 
i6ih. , On the l6th, the Resolution's leaks w^ere re- 
paired and the ship righted. In the mean time, 
clear weather had given opportunity by boat ex- 
cursions to ascertain that the inlet we were in 
afforded no thoroughfare eastward, 
r In answer to inquiries, which We made by 
signs, we understood from the natives that there 
,. /: were 



were two ways to the sea; the one South, the chap.> 
other North-west, and that the latter would take ^^^L^ 
two days and two nights to come by it to the ^^^s*- 
open sea. Their method of communicating this co*pt, 
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intelligence was, by turning round with their pJJJjce*' 
hands closed, and opening them only in the di- ^*"*?"*'' 
rection of the passages. The northern passage 
they explained to us to be round a point of land 
then seen from the ship, and which bore N. 78* 
W.^^ compass. 

The country here produced plenty of wood,, 
chiefly moderate sized firs. Wild geese and ducks 
we saw in great numbers, but they were not 
easily, come at. 

On: the morning of the 17th, we weighed and i^^th. 
stood North-westward. At two in the afternoon, 
the wind being from the North and unsteady, 
we* anchored just within the entrance of an^ inlet, 
which branched in different directionsnortherly, 
and Captain Cook sent Lieutenant Gore, and 
Mr. Roberts, one of the mates of the Resolution, 
in two boats to examine one of the arms of the 
inlet ; and Mr. Bligh, the master, to examine 
anothen At midnight the boats returned. Mr.. 
Bligh reported that the arm; he had been ordered 
to examine, communicated with a part of the 
sound .we had .already . seen. ^ 

Respecting the other arm. Lieutenant Gore 
and Mr. Roberts differed in opinion, the lieute* 
nant thinking it would afford a passage to the 
North, and Mr, Roberts that he ha4 »cen a ter- 
minatioi\:to it. We had noticed an.odd irregu-. 
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CHAP, lafity in the ^ide. In the forenoon as we entered 
xix« • 

this northern inlet, the flood tide set us to tiie 

North ; and in the afternoon we found the ebbing 
tide setting to the North. Among such broken 
land where many different channels communicate 
and their tides mix with each other, no certain 
conclusion can be formed relative to their con- 
tinuance or termination from the irregularities 
which were observed. 

Captain Cook would not risk -wasting the sea*- 
son in searching these intricate (Channels, as^ if 
there was a passage here northward, he would 
most probably arrive at its northern outiiet, though 
in a more circuitous manner, by standing out to 
sea. The wind being favourable, on the mom- 

i8ih. ing of the 18th, he got under sail and stood to 

1^*- the southward. The next diay we were otit of 
this small mediterranean sea, in the eJKamina1:ion 
of which we had tipent a wfeek. Mr. Goldson, 
in his treatise on the tracks of Maldonado and 
de Fonte, has supposed this to be Maldonado's 
Strait of Anion. Captain Cook intended to have 
named it after the Earl of Sandwich, to which 
end, the Cape at the eastern entrance was called 
Cape Hiitchinbrokey ihd the Island between the 

iIiMd*** two passages, MoHtagu Island : but dfterwdrds, 
he gave to the whole the name of Prince WiUiam's 
Sound. 

We pursued the 60ai^t westward, which was 
found to take a southerly direction as described 
by Berinjg and Tschirikow. The winds were 

«sd. westerly and we advanced but slowly. On the esd^ 

we 
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^e again c^ime to a point of land where the coaist chaf. 
4^umed short to the North as at Cape Hindhin- * — v^— ^ 
broke ; high land was dso seen to the West and ^^^^' 
South-west, and none in the opening to the Capuiii 
dfciorth, which was considerably wider than the nw. wist 
passage by which we entered Prince WiUicmfs °^^"«"<* 
Sound. Here we had reason to expect the con- 
tinent terminated westward, and Captain Cook 
directed bis course to the North between the two 
lands. 

Land extending northward was soon seen to 
join the western land, on discovery of which 
Captain Cook became immediately apprehensive 
that we were running into an inlet where no 
thoroughfare would be found. It was 15 leagues 
wide at the entrance, and therefore not to be leift 
unexamined. ' I made search here,' Captain 
Cook says, * to satisfy others, more than to con- 
* firm my own opinion.* 

This proved to be a large river ; or it might Cook's 
properly be described an arm of the sea leading inie"**' 
to the mouths of two rapid rivers, which fell into 
a; bay at the head of the arm or gulf. Captain 
Cook sent boats into both these rivers. (One 
pointed to thef North and NNE. At the entrance 
where it fell into the bay it was a league broad, 
with 17 to 20 fathoms depth ; but djuriqg the ebb 
tide the water was perfectly fresh. The other 
Tiver ffeU into the bay from the East. Captain 
Cook named it Tumagain River. During the 
^bb tide, the water in it * was considerably fresher 
-^ than tiie ^ea watier, yet retain^ a considerable 
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CHAP. * degree of saltness,' from which circumstance it 
is probable that here is the channel of commu- 
nication with the sea from Prince fVilUam's Sounds 
which the natives there intimated to us. 

Here was evidently no passage for us to the 
North, and Captain Cook hastened out to sea 
^«"»e. again. The examination of this inlet, with our 
return out of it, occupied us eleven days. 

Captain Cook did not give any name to this 
inlet or river ; and by the Earl of Sandwich's 
direction ailerwards, it was named Cook*s 
River. 

We proceeded westward, keeping near the 
land, with winds mostly westerly. The coast was 
irregular^ with frequent breaks and openings, so 
that though we saw an apparent contiguity of 
land, we could not be certain of the fact ; but 
no doubt was entertained, from what was known 
to us of the discoveries of the Russians, that the 
most western extension of this part of America 
could not be far distant. We passed within 
several islands, between them and the main or 
xrontinental land, and in this part of our naviga- 
19th. tion, on the evening of the 19th, we saw a large 
fire lighted on a headland, and soon after, some 
small canoes came from^^hore to alongside the 
Discovery, in one of which a man held up. a 
packet or parcel. A rope was thrown to him, to 
which he fastened the packet. It was a. small 
wooden box, and contained a note written in 
characters not intelligible to us, except the dates 
1776 and 177a J but we imagined them to be 

Russian 
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Russian. Captain Gierke went with the note to aiAv. 

Captain Cook, who was of opinion that they were * .,_i 

notices left by Russian traders, to be delivered to ^^7^* 
their countrymen who next came this way. Two cupuin 
days afterwards, a boat from an island we were Sw^co«S? 
passing, went alongside the Resolution, in which ©f Amenea. 
was an American native, who wore a cloth jacket 
and breeches under his skin frock. 

We were among rocky islands ; and on the 
25th, the wind being easterly and moderate, but 
with a thick fog, Captain Cook, in the beginning 
of the night hauled on a wind to the South, and 
having increased our offing, it was thought, nine 
miles, he ordered the course West again. At 5 
in the morning, of the 26th, we heard a noise to «6th. 
the S W. like that of a surf beating iagainst rocks. 
Finding sounding at the depth of 20 fathoms, 
both ships clewed up all their sails and cast 
anchor. At 7 the fog cleared away, and we 
found that we were within half a mile of the East 
side of a large island, with many rocks about us 
in different directions. Captain Cook sent two 
boats on shore, and we learnt that this was one 
of the Aleutian or Fox Islands^ named by the 
natives Nowan Alascha. or Oonalashka. On the Oonaiasbu 
28th, we anchored in a small harbour named ^sth. ' 
Sdmgonoodha, in the North eastern part of the ^^^^^ 

Island. harbour.. 

Between' Oonalashka and the Island next to 
the North-east of it, we had found a tide ex 
tremely rapid ) but in Sdmgohoodha harbour, the 
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CHAP, tide was inconsiderable^ the rise and faU being 

.. ^^' . not four feet, and the time of high water very 

1778. irregular. Here were inhabitants, not numerous^ 

(^Min *°^ ^^ perceived many marks of their having 

Cookoatbe intercoursc with the Russians. Both ships com- 

pleted their water, and on the 1st df July, weighed. 

anchor* Having little wind, our boats were sent 

a-head to tow ; but befwe we were clear of the> 

harbour, a breeze sprung up from the NN W. and 

a thick fog came on, which obhged us to anchor 

again, and the remainder of the day the greater 

part of both the ship's companies were employed 

on shore in gatherii^g water cresses, celery, purs** 

lain, the to^ of wild pease which we found very 

good when boiled,, and other wild herbage. The 

next morning early, we got under sail and stood 

out to sea North, in which direction no Isaod was 

seen. Th^ nearest land North-eastward from 

Oonalashka^ we found to be islands. 

When we had sailed aboiit three leagujes from 
Samgonoodhoj land opened to the North of the 
islands, bearing^ier compass N. 46** E. (the varia- 
tion 20^** easterly), which we recognized to be a 
cape we had before seen, and we now regardied 
it as the western termiDation of the American 
continent. 

In the publidbed account of the voyage,, the 
bearings of land are in general set down with the 
variation alldwed, which is hot sufficiently speci- 
fied, and therefore necessary to notice, lest tht 
reader on comparing with it what is here written, 

2 might 



might be at 4 Ibss to what to attribute the di& ^i^ 
ference ; and also, the compasses in the two ^---v^"- 
ships difiered here above half a point. On board jj^^ 
the Resolution, ^ the South-west point of the Capuia 

* continent opened off the North-east point of CMWrf 

* Acootm Island, in the direction of N. 60° E. It ^■•«»- 

* is called by the people (rf these parts Oonemak^ ^"®"j!^ 
^ a,tkd lies in latitude 5*** S^"^ N. and in longitude ^^y- 

* 105^ 3(1/ E. * Over the cape is a round efevatetj 
^ mountain.' Captain Cook directed the course 
that way, and we ran along the North side of 
the land which we had before coasted on the 
South side, the two coasts being nearly paxalleU 
forming a long peninsuku We traced the northern 
coast of this pemnsula with much satiafactioR 
whilst it contii^ued in a North-ieasterly directioiv 
ns it seemed to lead us homeward. 

The Oonemak Peninsula is remarkable for its 
high mountains. At one time we saw four aU 
y6ry distant from each other, every one of which 
we had noticed whilst sailing by the southern 
coast. This side, like the other, shewed many 
€^nings» and probably there are passag<# 
through ; but to our future progress they could 
be of no import. 

On the 44J): and 8th, we had calm weather, and 
caught so great a quantity of cod and flat fish» 
th^t Captain Cocdc ordered both the ships' com^ 

.pallia 

* Misprinted 192* 30'. Third Vtiyage of Gaptam Cook. 
iwiEditlwi, -: . . ^ '\ 
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c^AP. panies for a time to be on two-thirds allowance 
' — ^ — ' of salt meat. 

j^^^^' As we proceeded to the North'East, the depth 
Captain of watcr gradually decreased, which was no good 
eoait of sign ; and on the 9th we found the coast take a 
Aiverica. ^q^^ northerly direction. At nine degrees of 
longitude East of the western Cape of the Penin- 
sula, it turned directly North, and shortly after 
(in latitude 58* S(/) it projected out nearly West 
Cape to a Cape which was named Cape Newenham. 
We came on the l6th to this Cape, the Bay be- 
tween which and the Oonemak Cape was named 

BristoIBay. Bfistol Bay. 

At Cape Newenham^ the coast took a northern 
Shoai9 direction, with shallow water near it. After fol- 
Cape lowing it, sailing among shoals and banks some- 
"' thing more than twenty leagues, great part of the 
time in depth less than ten fathoms, and some- 
times under five, with boats always a-head, it was 
found necessary for safety to sail back southward 
as far as to Cape Newenham^ and then to stand 
off westward from the land. When we had so 
•deepened our soundings to 20 fathoms. Captain 
Cook would have resumed a north course ; but 
the wind came from the North and NNE. and 
he was obliged to continue westward, and the 
depth increased to 40 fathoms. As soon as the 
wind permitted, the course :was again shaped 
« North-eastward. 
August Ou the afternoon of the 3d of August died 

Mr. wii- Mr. William Anderson, Surgeon of the Resolu- 

liamAnder- 

tion. 
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tion, to the great regret of every person in both chap* 
ships. He was a well informed man, humane 
and attentive in his profession. His age is not 
noted, but he could scarcely have completed his 
thirtieth year. His descriptions botanical and 
in natural history have enriched Captain Cook's 
account of this voyage. Captain Cook, with 
whom he had sailed as surgeon's chief mate in 
the voyage in search of a southern continentt 
entertained a high opinion of him in all respects, 
and has pronounced his eulogy. An island which 
was discovered the same afternoon, was named 
Anderson* s Island. 

Mr. Anderson, and Captain Clerke, my Com- 
mander in the Discovery, had been in a declining 
state the last twelve monthsii When the ships 
were at Otaheite (in August 1777) Andersoft 
.represented to Captain Clerke their inability to 
encounter the severities of a frozen climate, and 
they mutuaUy agreed to ask leave of Captain 
Cook to resign their situations, that they might 
remain where they were, and trust themselves to 
the care of the natives, as the only hope left 
them of being restored to health. When the 
time approached for the ships to sail. Captain 
^Clerke's papers and accounts were not in order ; 
and as we were bound next to Huaheine, one: of 
the Society Islands^ it might answer their purpose 
as well to quit the ship there as at Otaheite. At 
Hiuiheine^ the same thing happened, and the 
execution of their plan was deferred to our going 

to 
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to Utietea^ the next isbmd. At UUetea, thd 
ships remamed above a month ^ but that time 
did not suffice Captain Gierke for the settlement 
of his accounts. As Captain Cook proposed to 
stop at Bolaboldj the last of the Society Islands^ 
Mr. Anderson consented to the postponement 
of their intention to our arrival at that place ; 
and there I believe Captain Clerke, if the oppor<^ 
tunity had not failed^ would have really landed 
and settled:. All this, just as I relate it, I had 
from Mr.. Anderson about a month before his 
decease. We arrived at Bolabola^ but from un- 
steadiness of the wind, missed getting into the 
harbour, and did not anchor. On the evening 
of the same day, we sailed away, taking our final 
departure from the Society Islands. At the 
Sandwich Islands to which we afterwards came, 
the natives were strangers to usy and appeared 
less civilized titan the Society islanders ; and as 
we fell in with tihefn unexpectedly, no previous 
ar]Cangemait of the kind had been thoiight of by 
either. 

As we ran to the N£» we decreased our 
soundings to 11 fa4:homs before we regained 
jugfat of whsA we regaarded' as the ocmtinental 
land of America, which we did on August the 
4th, in latitude ^^ 3t/ K 
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CHAP. XX. 

Captain Code through Bering's Strait^ and in the 

Sm. Nor ffiqfthf Strait. 

WE were here so near Seringas Strait asr ta chaf. 
be within the influence of currents settingt \— ^^ 
either way through ; but of this we had to gain ^^^^' 
the knowledge, as well as of the Strait itself, for 41^!"' 
the charts in our possession, among which w» 
the chart to Muller, placed the two continents 
fire degrees of longitinle (4«@ leagues) apart. In 
the evening o£ the 4ith (of August) the wind 
failing, the ships anchored, the JElesolutioa: ill 
13 fathoms^ we in 16, soft sandy bottom^ 6 or 
7 miles from the land^ and about S leagues to 
the eastward of a small but tc^erably high 
island. Ciaptain Cook remarks * Whilst we hiy at 

< this anchorage,, the flood tide came frmn the 

< East tiU between ten and eleven o^clodci 
^ From that time till two the next morning, the 
^ stream set to the eastward^ aitd the wateor fell 
^ three feet. The flood ran both stronger and 
^ longer than the cbb^ firom which I concluded 
* that besides the tide, here was a westerly cur^ 
> rent.' * On board the Discovery, sfc was re- 

mairked 

* CttptamCoof^sKo^iige for-mtdiing iisaneries 
hmikphere. Vol. IL p. 440. 2d edition. 
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CHAP, marked, that during the ebb, the stream east' 
' ward was barely perceptible, and the ship rode 



1778. according to the wind ; but to the western tide 
5j^' the ship tended, and it ran from two in the 
^p^ morning till nine, when we got under sail. At 
coMtof noon, we anchored between the main land and 
the island above mentioned, in seven fathoms. 
A tide or current was running westward at the 
sied^ rate of two knots. Captain Cook landed on the 
■"^ island, and on account of a sledge found there, 
though we saw no inhabitants, he named it 
Sledge Island. From noon to half past eight in 
the evening, the stream continued to set to the 
West and WNW. at the rate of nearly two knots. 
It then slacked, and the ship lay wind rode till 
midnight, when the tide and current again ran 
, to the WNW. 
^ At three in the morning, we weighed anchor 

and proceeded, following the coast North-west- 
8th. ward, in soundings mostly under ten fathoms. On 

the evening of the 8tb, we anchored in 19 fathoms. 
In Bering's gravcUy bottom^ a low projecting point which 
was the western extreme of the main land in 
sight, bearing from us per compass N 9* E. (the 
Variation 25® 1(/ easterly,) distant 6 or 7 miles. 
It was calm during the night; From the tihie 
of oiir anchoring to midnightt we found a cur- 
rent running NNW. at the rate of three knots. 
From midnight till four in the morning it con- 
, tinned to set NNW. but at the diminished rate 
of two knots and two fathoms. After four, it 

rani 
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ran, still in the same direction, again at the rate cha*. 
of three knots. v ^^' 

The Cape near to which we were at anchor, M7^> 
was more westward than the Oonemak Peninsula, cafT^ 
and therefore regarded as the western Extremity ^^^**^ 
of all America hitherto known. Captain Cook 
named it Cape Prince qf Wales. It is situated 
in latitude 65* 45^ N. and longitude 168*^ 18' W. 

I imagine we laid here in the full -strength of 
the current, and allowing the abatement to be 
an effect of the tide, the rate of the current may 
be estimated at two knots five fathoms per hour ; 
and the rate of the tide at three fathoms, being 
the half difference of the greater and less rapi- 
dity of the stream. 

At half past eight in the morning, we got 9Ui. 
under sail with a light breeze at North, but the 
wind soon freshened to a gale, and being contrary 
to the purrent, raised so much sea that it fre- 
quently broke into the ship. As we plied to 
windward, about noon we saw the small islands 
in the Strait,, and at 7 ^^ the evening, the coast 
of Asia, concerning which we had at first some 
doubt, as according to a Map in Stha^'s account 
of the islands between Kamtschatka and America, 
this might have been the eastern side of an island 
Alaschka there laid down. The small islands, coast of 
and some other particulars observed, in a short ^**** 
time convinced us that the land to the West was 
continental ; and llie next forenoon at tenCaptain 
Cook anchored in a Bayof theTschutzki country. 

On 
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On the north side of the bay was a village of 
the natives, and as the ships stood in, we saw 
people with burthens on their back hastening 
inland over the hills, and they appeared to us to 
Bjjyof be women and children. Captain Cook went 
Lmwrcncc. with thrcc boats well armed, and landed at the 
uitiTclf ' village. His account of this visit is very inte- 
resting, and is here copied. 'About forty men 
^ armed each with a spontoon, bow and arrows, 
''* stood drawn up on a rising ground close by* 

* the Tillage. As we drew near, three of them 
^ came down towards the shore, and were so 

* polite as to take off their caps, and to make us 
"* low bows. We returned the civility, but it did 
' not inspire them with confidence to wait our 
^landing, and they retired. I followed them 
^ alone, without any thing in my hand, and by 

* signs prevailed on them to stop and receive 
•some small presents. In return, they gave me 

* two fox skins and two sea-horse teeth. I.cannot 
** say whether they or I made the -first present, 
« for it appeared lo me .that they had brought 
^ down these things for the very purpose, ^nd 

* that they would have given them without any 
^ return. They seemed very cautious, and ex- 

* pressed their desire ^ by signs that no more of 

* our people should come up. On laying my 
•hand on the shoulder of one of them, he started 

* back several paces, and they were always in the 

* attitude of being ready to make use of their 

* jpears, and those on the rising ground kept in 

< readiness 
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^readiness to support them with their arrows, ^^^ 
'* Insensibly however, myself and two or thi«e ' — ^ — 
^ of my companions, got amongst them, and a few Augwu 

* beads distributed created a kind of confidence, The 

* so that they were not alarmed when more of 
*- our people joined us, and by degrees a -smaH 

* traffic between us commenced. For knives^ 

* beads and tobacco, they gave some of their 
^ clothing and a few arrows, but nothing we 
^ oflfered would induce them to part with a speaf 
^ or a bow. These they held in constant readi-> 

* ness, except at one time, when four or five 

* persons laid theirs down while they gave us 
^ a^ong and a dance ; and they then placed them 

* in such a manner that they could lay hold of 

* them in an instant, and for security they dei^ed 
f VLB to sit down during the dance.' 

^ All the Americans we had seen alnce our 
"^arrivalon that coast, were rather low of stature, 

* with round chubby feces and high cheek bones. 
•* The people we now were amongst, had long 
^ visages and wi^re^stocrt and well made. Several 
•* things, mi in particular their clothing, shewed 
^ a degree <tf ingenuity surpassing what one could 

* expect among so northern a people. Their 

* dress consisted of a cap, -frock, breeches, boots, 
*and gloves, all made of leather or skins, ex* 

* tremely well dressed, some with the fur on, 
^ some without. The quivers which contained 
/ their arrows were some of red leather, neatly 
^embroidered, and extremely beautiful. We 

• saw 
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* saw neither their wojnen nor chil^en. With 
^ them was one aged maq, who carried no arms/ 

Captain Cook remained on shore two or three 
hours. The Tschuktzki sold our people salmon, 
of which they appeared to have plenty, and a 
small river ran close by their village. They bad 
blue glass beads, and 4:ook tobacco and snuff in 
qxohange for some of their clothes. Many of 
their pikes were headed with iron, and inlaid 
with some other metal. In several places stood 
a kind of scaffolding, supposed to be for drying 
fish out of the reach of their dogs, of which 
they had a great number.. Some dogs just killed 
were lying on the ground, which seems to have 
been a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The bay, in which we anchored, Captain Cook 
named the Bay of St. Lawrence. Soon after 
returning to the ship, we got under sail, a breeze 
having sprung up from the South, with fair 
weather. We stood over to the North-east, 
Captain Cook proposing to prosecute his exa- 
mination along the American coast. On the 11th 
at noon, we were nearly midway between the 
two continents, each being seven leagues distant. 
We were three or four leagues to the North of 
the small islands in the Strait ^ oiu: depth of 
water in this situation was 29 fathoms, which 
was the deepest soundings we found in Bering' s^ 
Strait. 

Towards the American coast the water shoaled^ 
and we ciaine into seven fathoms at four leagues 

distance 
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Stance ftom - shore. The wind falling, Vi4^ gHAij.. 
anchored, the nearest- point of the continent » ^^' . 
of Asia, bearing j;er compass S. 62' 30^ W. ; and ,1778. 
•{:ape Prince qf Wales S, 10" E. The variation ^l^^^ ^ 
26* North-easterly. We continued at anchor Co°*^in 

the sctk 

from six in the evening to nine, during which North of 
time there was no current,, nor perceptible ris? &"' 
or fall of the sea. It is necessary to remark that 
we lay here considerably to the eastward of Cape 
fJPrince, qf Wales^ and less exposed to a northerly 
current than* in the middle of the Strait : and 
:i;his it is much more probable was the case, than 
tbat so great an alteration in the current should 
feavc; taken place in the short space of three 
days, although by other circumstances afterwards, 
experienced, it appears that the northerly current 
.was at this time on the decline. , 

We proceeded northward near the^ American ^ tb« 

, . r . -I . . V J American 

coast, which m some parts receded or was i:e- side. 
'iiiarkably lo>y j for with fair weather and keeping 
in soundings between 19 and 13 fathoms, a con- 
'tinped line of coast was not seen. A point of P^int ^ 
the American land, in latitude 67"* 45^, Captaip "'«'*^^- 
Cook named after that distinguishedseaman aJi4 
.officer Lord Mulgrave. 

On the 17th, the wind was moderate from the irth. 

rwestward, the weather hazy, ^nd our course 

North-eastward, guided principally by the soundf* 

.itigs. At half past ten in the forenoonj(^ we weijB; 

in 11 fathoms, but did not see the Ifind. T^\ip 

^weather becoming squally, the course was directed 

R ^ . -. more 
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CHAP, tnore northward* At noon we observed in 
\ ^^' ^ 'fCf SV. A brightness was seen m the horizoii 
1 77«. northward, which was supposed, and which proved, 
^f** to be the blink of ice. At half past two, wew^ere 
within a quarter of a mile of a. body of ice whidi 
extended £ b N. and W b S. as far each way aa 
could be seen. Many sea horses were on it. 
18th. The 18th at noon, the latitude was observed 

70* 4S^ N. We were five leagues farther east- 
ward than on the preceding noon, and close to 
the body of the ice, * which was as compact as a 

* wall, and seemed to be ten or twelve feet 

• high.' * The depth of water was 22 fathonKs^ 
the land not in sight, but estimated to be about 
^even leagues ^stant. We stood from the ice 
towards the land, and at half past five had sig^t 
of it bearing from SE. to ESE. (the variation 

^ three points easterly), distant from us three or 

four miles. At six, the Discovery had shoaled 
her depth to 6 J fathoms, and made signal to the 
Resolution of being in shoal water. The nearest 
icjrCikpc. land was then about a league distant. The 
eastern extreme seen was a low point, much en- 
cumbered Mrith ice, and for that reason Captain 
Cook named it la/ Cape ; its latitude 70'' 29^ N. 
* longitude l6r 42" W. 

To get into deeper water, we stood a league 

to the North, which by compass, with the wind 

-at WNW. was making little better than a NE. 

course true. At 8 o'clock we were in 8 fathoms. 

The 
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* Captain Cook's third voyage. II. 454- 
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The body of the ice. was in sight from NNW. to chap. 



i&fE b N. and was evidently drifting towards the ^ 
land ; for within the l^jst 24 hours our track had ^^^^^ ' 
gone over parts which the ice now covered. We Captain 
were in a manner hemmed in by the ice the the^ser 
land and the wind, and were in shoal water; Buring^s 
but the breeze was moderate, and the sea smooth. ^^"*- 
Captain Cook remarks, * it was evident j that if 
-^ we remained much longer between, the ice and 
^ the land, it would force us ashore, unless it 
' should happen to take the ground before us ; 
^ and eastward it seemed nearly to join the land. 
vThe only open direction was to the South- 

* west.' 

We plied to the westward making short boards t9th, 
between the ice and the land. Frequent flocks 
of % wild ducks and geese were seen, and noticed 
to be directing their flight to the South. Cap- 
tain Cook demands, * does not this indicate that 

* there must be land to the North where these 
^ birds find shelter in the proper season to breed, 

* and from whence they were now returning to 

* a. warmer climate?' This i$ the first of a 
number of circumstances noticed, all tending 
to the same point. 

The 19th in the forenoon, we sailed much 
among loose pieces of icq. In the afternoon, 
having deepened our soundings to I7 fathoms, 
we brought to by the edge of a large field of 
ice, which was remarked; to be * not s6 compact 
^ as that we had seen more northward, although 
^ too dose to atteimpt forcing the ship through.' 

»2 This 
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CHAP. TTiis was doubtless part of the same bod^jr of ice 

'^- ' ./ f Ve first skw ; then, ^ compa<::t as a wall/ ' aii if 

•177S. recently detached from sbtne coast, arid - noWi 

Caprain perceptibly in an advanced state of diislpersidH. 

^t^ The whole of the ice s6en by us was a moveable 

B?rhL% '^^.ss, ' and remarked by Captain Cook to consiisi 

stnut. of loose pieces of various extent, though, at 

'our £l*st falling in with 'it, so close together that 

a boat could not without much difficulty entet 

within the outer edge* 

^a.bonet. : Ptodigimis numbers 6f sea-horses (the Walrus) 

'Wefe on the ice, arid boats from each of the 

iships went to fake some. Nitie Wefe taken hf 

the boats of the Resolution, and four by thcsi 

• ' of the Discovery. As foodtherewere few onboard 

^vho did not prefer theM to our skit meat. Whilst 

ifresh killed I thought them very good eatibg; 

but iafter twenty-four hours keeping they became 

rancid and fishy. We fed* upon them, however, 

^s long as they lasted. The flesh should be 

pressed between two boards with a great weight 

previous to being cooked, and broiling with 

pepper is the best mode of dressing it. Th6 

^weight of a sea-horse, described in Captain 

Cook's account, was 1,100 lbs. * They lay in 

* herds of many hundreds upon the ice, huddling 
' one ovet the other like swine, arid roar or br^y 
*very loud, so that in night or foggy weather 

* they give the first notice of the ice. When 
'attacked, the 'female will defend the young 
'^one to the very last, and" at -the expense of 
"^ her own, life, whether iJdtfre water or upoft 

' ' - th^ 
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'the ice/ Such instances of natural affection chap. 
and courage should make the killing these ani- i^^^^' > 
malsy who are also harmless, a subject of some ^'78. 
regret* The. same observation doubtless will Caputi 
apply to many other animals, who shew no less, ^"n^^** 
r^^d. for their young, but is not therefore oJBerUig'i 
weakeQed. 

;, The. 21st, in the afternoon, there. being. little **•<• 
wind, a boat was anchored to try if there was 
any current, and none was found. The . month 
of August was far advanced, and it was evident 
that nothing more could be. done at this time on 

the American coast. To make as much use as 

• • • . . , ■ , 

possible of the short remainder of the season. 
Captain Cook directed the course westward for 
the coast of Asia, keeping as much to the North 
ai the ice would permit. . x 

. At ten o'clock, on the night of the 22d^, we wa. 
beard a noise like a surf. There was but little 
wind, and . we were in 22 fathoms depth. The 
noise increased, and a swell of the sea got up 
80 much that Captain Cook thought it necessary 
at midnight to change the course to the South7 " 

east. At three in . the morning, the noise and 
the swell subsided, and afterwards the course 
westward was resumed. What had caused th^ 
disturbance was not ascertained, but it was 
imagined to haye been the encounter of different 
bodies of ice acted on by different currents. ITi^ 
latitude of the ship, at the time was 69** 4iSf N, . 
By the fprfinopn of the 24th, our «oundin^ 
; _ rS bad 
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p latitude was then 69^ 3(/ N. longitude 169" 19^ W- 
*^^^- and distance from the American coast 30 leagues* 
^hof From this time to noon of the 26th, we continued 
^?^'« to the westward with such little variation of the 
soundings that at no ci^t of the lead we had 
greater depth than 29 fathoms or less than 27. In the 
general formation of sea coasts, the depth of water 
in the neighbouring sea is in some proportion td 
the distance from land *, or it may be not inn- 
properly expressed that they have symmetrical 
increase or decrease. On the 26th at noon, our 
latitude was 69^ SS* N. and longitude 176^ 40' W; 
consequently we had sailed above fifty leagues 
westward, increasing our distance so much in a 
direct line from the coast of jimerica, and we 
had not increased the depth as it is usual to do 
in running from land. The natural inference 
Was, and still remains, that we had sailed in a 
line parallel to some other coast, which iDther 
toast could be situate only to the North of us. 
Mr. Bayly, our astronomer in the Discovery, was 
so strongly impressed with this idea, that being 
on deck when the mate of the watch reported 
to the Lieutenant the soundings 28 fathoms, a 
depth which seemed unchangeable, he exclaimed, 
that there must be land to the North of us, and 
that we were sailing in a bay or mediterranean 
sea. Our strong belief in Muller, and nothing 
else, suppressed this opinion. , Captain Cook, in 
<^eaking of the soundings in his track from the 

American 
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Aitnericah coast, says, * ad we advanced to the ghai^ 

* West the water deepened gradually to 28 y ^ 

* fathoms, which was the most we had.* Th^ }77S. 
sense conveyed by the last half dozen words is ca"^ain 
evidently, that in continuing the course to the ^°^^^^'^ 
West, the depth was not found to increase j North pf 
which explanation I should not have thought suau. ^ 
necessary if their meaning, or the words them^ 
selves, had not escaped the notice of the- 
Quarterly Review. 

The 27th at noon, we still sounded in 28 
fethoms, not having altered our situation above 
a league since the preceding noon. Immediately 
after, the depth began to decrease, which in- 
dicated our approach to land. TheQextday, 
we tried if there was current, and ^imd ttone. 

The 29th, we made the coast of A^i^, md at zoih. 
rto6n were within two miles Of the land, the depth ^^ °^ 
of water from eight to ten fathom3, Wind fresh 
from the NW. with rainy weather. The sea^coast 
near us was low j behind was elevated land, but 
iliHkhout trees. The . most distant land in i^igfat 
to the North-west were; two hills, wh^ch at &st 
appeared like islands^ but the. nearest of the two 
was afterwards formd to be cdn^ectec} with the 
main land« The we$<$ti;i. hill mj^ht also be 
jmned to the oth^r by low land^ though we did 
not see it. The western hill was. the most nort^i- 
em part of the Asiatic coast seen by up, aa<l 
Captain Cook named it Cape North, its latitude 
by the reckonings for we had na ohsei:vation on 

r4 th*b 
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ciHAP: that day tioon^ v^os 68"* 56^ N, and longitude 
^f' . i79* 11'' W. At 5 PM. we were in 11 fathoms; 
1778. . when Cape North bore from us W|^N. per com- 
!^2ttrf P*^*8, (variation 26* East), and as the horizon iir 
;•*••. that quarter was pretty clear, Captain Cook waar 
r^ of opinion that the coast of the continent beyond 
Cape North, would be found to take a very 
westerly direction, which point he was anxiouii^ 
to ascertain, and we plied to windward under* 
a press of sail all the afternoon and evening.- 
The coast was remarked- to appear in every 
respect like the opposite coast of ^wimca, low 
near the sea with elevated land back, and desti- 
tute of trees. Between the low borders of the ■ 
sea and the high land, was observed a lake or 
body of water, which extended southward as far' 
as could be seen.* 

In the night a thick fog came on, accompanied 
with a fall of snow, and the wind increased,^ still 
from the N W. The lateness of the season ren- - 
dered hopeless our continuing to strive along- 
this shoal coast against unfavourable wind and 
• weather, with the ice closing upon us ; and a1> 
^^ two o'clock in the morning of the 30th, Captain- 
Cook bore up to the South-east. * I did not think 
' it consistent with prudence,' he says, * to make 

* farther attempt this year to find a passage itito 

* the Atlantic. My attention was now directed 
' how to spend the winter with improvement to 

'geography, 

• • This was probably part of the arm afithie iea which in: the 
late charts is named the Bajf o^^Kiutskenie, 
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• geography f and at the same time to be in at^ chap* 
' condition to return to the North in farther '^ — ^ 



• ^arch of a passage the ensuing Summer.* ^'^'^^^ 
From Cape North we traced the coast of Asia to capuin 
the SE, generally within four or five miles of the ^^^^ jj^ 
land, and in depth of water between 20 and 14 North of 
fathoms. * The soundings both along this coast strait. 

^ and along the opposite coast of America,*^ 
Captain Cook remarks, ' are the same at the same 
^ distance from the shore. In the night or in foggy 

* weather, they are no. bad guide along either of 
^ the shores.* . 

The greatest depth we met with to the North* 
of Bering^ s Strait was 30 fathoms. Near the 
shores where it did not exceed twenty fathoms/ 
th^ bottom was sand or gravel, mixed with brokisnf 
shells. In the deeper part and more distant frovi 
land, the bottom was of soft ooze, in which the 
lead, sunk so deep, that the sounding line in 
common, use was not strong enough to. disengage 
it, and we found it.necfessary to sound with the 
hand lead to the deep-sea line. We had observed: 
the latitude on the 28th. The foiu: days which? 
next followed, the weather was hazy, and no 
observation could be taken. . On the' 2d of Sep- septeaiMr. 
temher, the latitude , was observed 66* 38^ and **** 
our latitude by the ship's reckoning, kept froimi 
the observation of the 28th, was Q& 44'', being 
a* difference of only six miles in five days navi- 
gation ; which shews that at this time no north-' 
erly current waa running y and very little, ifa,nyi 
: : ... v of 
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of southerly, although we had found 'liie ice 
coming to the South. 

In the evening of the 2d of September, we 
repassed Bering^ s Strait. The narrowest part of 
the S^ait is between two points or capes of land; 
one, the most eastern known land of Asia (the 
Tschuktzki Nos of Deschnew), the other, the 
most western known land of America, Cape Prince 
qf Wales. They are distant from each other 
thirteen leagues, in the direction of N.^S"" W» and 
S. 53^ £, variation allowed. 

We continued to sail by the coast of ^^, and 
passed two villages or towns of the Tschuktzki, 
one of them in the Bay qfSt. Lawrence^ at which 
we had stopped in our way to the North ; but at 
this time, we had no communication with either. 
On the 4th in the afternoon, the Resolution's 
boat was put out tx) try if there was current, and 
none was found. At eight that evening, the 
Asiatic coast being seen to turn much westward 
towards the Bay of Anadir , Captain Cook left it, 
and steered for the American shore, to examme, 
eastward of Sledge Island, a part he had passed 
without seeing in his passage to the North. He 
fiemnd there a deep bay which he named Norton 
Sinrndf and it was conjectured that the land on 
its western side, might be separate &om the 
continent, and answer to Sthaelin's Jdand Alascha. 
We stood into the middle of the sound, where 
we found not more than four fiithoms water, and 
the dame ran ^l across. Boats were sent to 

examine 
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examine higher up, and reported at their return, 
that the Sound terminated in a small river, or 
creek in marsh}r ground. 

We cut spruce, and brewed spruce beer here, 
and the ships companies had a holiday on shore 
to gather hurtle and other berries ; of which one 
sort of a dark blue colour, were little inferior 
to grapes. We found here also, a plant known 
in, Newfoundland by the name of Indian tea, 
which used as such was very palatable. 

South of Norton Sound, the coast was so shoaJ^ 
that we were obliged to keep boats sounding 
before us, and to send them to seek for safe 
channels by which we might proceed. The 
danger of being caught by a gale of wind on 
such a coast^ determined Captain Cook to leave 
it, and on the SOth, from a point of land which jq^,, 
he named Point ShaHow-'wqter, in latitude 63% he Point 
steqred off to the westward. And here, clo6e4 wi^er. * 
ftur first season of northern discovery, a season 
of unremitting activity. The ability and dili* 
gence exercised, will best appear by comparing 
^e Map of the World as it stood previous to this 
yoyage, with the Map of the World drawn imme- 
diately after, and by keeping in mind, that the 
addition of so hxge an extent of intricate coastt 
before unknown^ was effected by the labour of a 
single expedition in little more than half a year* . 
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Sequel. 
BHAP- /^N the 3d of October, we anchored in Sam' 



o 



October. 
At 



ganoodha Harbour, where we watered, and 
caught plenty of fish. On the 7th, a present of 
^>«>iiM<A«- salmon-p}ne baked in rye flour, accompanied with 
a note in the Russian language, was delivered to 
each of the Captains, brought by two natives of 
Oonalashka from a distant part -of- the Island, 
rorponi On this occasion it was, that John Ledyard^ 
Ledjvd. Corporal of Marines in the Resolution, ^rst dis- 
tinguished himself for enterprise, by volunteering 
his service to return with the messengers to gain 
information. Captain Cook accepted his offer,- 
and sent by him a present of some bottles of 
rum, wine, and porter, and a wheaten loaf, with 
an invitation to his ^ unknown friends.' Ledyard 
embarked in a small baidar, which was a light 
skeleton wooden frame tightly covered with 
whaleskin. It was paddled by two men, for each 
of whom there was a circular opening in the 
upper part of the baidar to admit of their being; 
seated, and the lower edge of their skin jacket 
or frock was then closely fastened to the rim of 
the opening to prevent the entrance of water, and 
they appeared as it were hooped in. There was 
no opening for their passenger Ledyard, and 

previous 
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previous to their being both seated he was obliged chap, 
to dispose himself at his length, or as seamen ^ — ^ — 
might express it, to stow himself fore and aft, ^'^^' 
in the bottom of the baidar between the two, 
the space allotted him neither in height nor in 
breadth exceeding twenty inches. The length 
of the voyage performed by Ledyard, pent up in 
this slight bark, I understood to be twelve or 
fourteen miles. At the end of two days he 

* returned to the ship, being better accommodated 
in his passage home than out, and in company 
with three Russian traders. These,' and other 

' Russians whb came to us afterwards, communi* 
cated their charts, which gave information con- 
•ceming many islands in this sea. They also 
mentioned that an expedition had been made in 
the Icy Sea with sledges, in the year 1773, fo 
«(6me large Islands opposite the Rwer Kob/ma. 
' " We saw ho, weapon offensive or defensive 
'aHiOng the native inhabitants of OonaJashka, on 
^hich Ca;ptain Cook remarks, that * it cannot be 
'supposed the' Russians found them in such 
'^defenceless state; but that for their owii 

* security, they have disarmed them.* The same 
prudence maybe supposed to have been exercised 
by the' Chinese, with regard to the Lieua: chietup 
Islanders. ' 

From Oonalashka Captain Cook sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands^ as a place of refreshment for 
the ship's companies, and where our stock of 
{irovisions could be recruited to -enable Idm to 

. undertake 
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undertake another expedition to the Nprtlu 
We came into the pankllel of the Island Atm \ 
1778, ^gii iQ tiiQ eastward, and by so doing dis- 




Atthe 



suidwich covered Islands which we had not before ^een, 
^""^ but which were of the same group. Owh^- 
hee, which is much the largest island of thie 
group, was the most capable of furnishing the 
ships, and we remained near it from the end of 
November till the middle of January^ all the 
time under sail, no convenient anchorage being 
found. The natives came to us daily in .tii^ir 
Kuitiu^ canoes with their provisions to barter. At length 
^' we discovered a bay or harbour in the West side 
ciOwhyheCy in which the two ships anchored on 
the 17th of January. On the shore of the bay 
were three small towns or villages, onfe of which, 
KarakakooOf has givien name to the Bay. 

1779. W® ^y ^^^ ^ *^^ ^^ ^^ February, and 
Febnikry. during that time wcre largely supplied with pro- 
visions, the produce of the Island, in exchange 
for our European commodities, chiefly iron worls; 
and glass beads ; that is to say, with hogs^ fowls, 
bread-fruit, cocoa nuts, sugar canes, plantanes, 
bananas, tarro, yams, and sweet potatoes ; which 
last were of a kind thd.t perhaps it would be more 
proper to call sweet yams, being of no determi- 
nate shape, of all sizes to the weight oi twel\^ 
or fourteen pounds, and of like consistence with 
the yam, but something richer. They haVe 
a mottled mixture of white and purple in colour, 
a mild sweetness of taste, and are not inferior to 

any 
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any esculent root. Yams will keep much longer, chaf, 
and therefore were more necessary to us as a sea ^— v — ' 
stock, but they were less cultivated at Owhyhee ^J'^^* 
than at some of the Islands to leeward, to which 
Captain Cook therefore purposed making a short * 
visit previous to entering on his second expedi- 
tion to the North. 

We sailed from Karakakooa Bay on the 4th ^th. 

•-kii .., Sail from 

of February. On the 8th, we were yet m sight Owhjri»««. 
of Owhyhee^ when it was discovered that the 
Resolution's fore-mast was defective, and in the 
same part which had undergone repair at Nootha 
Sound. This unfortunate circumstance occa- 
sioned our returning to Karakakooa Bay^ it being 
necessary that the mast should be taken out. 
We had been in the preceding year at the Islands 
Atom and OneehoWj the anchorage at each of which 
was an open exposed road where was a constant 
swell of the sea. The other islands to leeward 
we had not visited, and were uncertain whether 
anchorage would be found at them ; our return 
to Karakakooa therefore was unavoidable, as we 
knew of no other harbour sufficiently quiet for 
taking out or getting in a lower mast, andjon the 
11th, the two ships again anchored in the Bay. 

The natives came to us with^ provisions and iiih. 
curiosities to sell as usual, but in fewer numbers. Jl^^^J" 
The great concoinrse which had been attracted 
had dispersed on tibe departure of the shipt. 
The next day however canoes arrived fast from 
'OtJier paits^ and among them tbepiifictpad Chief 

or 
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CHJ^y- or King of the Island, an aged mai), named 

J Terrioboo or Kenioboo, with many foUowers 

and attendants. The chiefs were inquisitive to 

know the reasons of, our return, and appeared 

little satisfied with those we gave. Nothing 

•could be more natural. Captain James King, 

then Captain Cook's Second Lieutenant, by 

whom the latter part of the published account. 

of the voyage was written, relates that during 

-the time the. two ships were off the coast, ox in 

harbour at OwhykeCj the quantity of £resh pork 

obtained from the islanders, for present cour 

-sumption, * was computed, at sixty puncheons of 

* five hundred weight each : besides which, an4 

* an incredible waste that in the midst of such 
*. plenty was. not to; be guarded against, sixjty 

* puncheons^ more were, salted for sea store.' 
Of other articles our supply had been, limited 
to little more than the dady expenditure j but 
we had remained ten weeks at Owhyhee^ and it 
could appear to the natives, as in fact it was, for 
no other purpose than subsistence ; and both our 
long stay and our return were circumstances suf- 
ficient to create uneasiness, aiid a suspicion that 
we meditated a settlement. At all events, they 
must have desired a respite from victualling the 
ships. The principal peoplje or proprietors had 
received axes and other articles highly valuable 
to them in return for their provisions ; but they 
had parted with as much as they could afford, 

' ot were willing to spare j and. their dependants, 
; whether 
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whether they shared in the gains or not, as well chap. 
as the whole mass of the people, would have to 




fare slenderly for no short time, to recover from 
o gi-eat an expence. 

Symptoms of their dissatisfaction appeared on ^''^^^** 
our boats going on shore for fresh water : the 
natives were not, as before, forward to help our 
seamen to roll the casks along, for which it had 
been customary to reward them with a glass 
bead or two. Some of the lower class who 
oflFered to assist our men were discouraged or 
prevented by the Chiefs. Stones also were 
thrown, and other mischievous tricks played, to 
disturb the waterers, so as to make it necessary 
to send a guard of marines • with the. next boat 
that went. 

In the morning of the 13th, a native on board ^stu 
the Discovery, standing by the armourer who 
was at work, snatched the tongs out of the forge 
and jumped overboard with them. Our boat 
was so quickly manned and after him, that he 
had only time to deliver the tongs to a canoe in 
waiting, but not to get in himself. The canoe 
made off with the tongs, and was not overtaken. 
The culprit was brought on board the ship where 
he received a severe flogging, • and was after- 
wards confined in irons. Some of his friends 
came to Captain Clerke and negociated his 
release, which was obtained in consideration of 
the tongs being restored ; - but in the afternoon 
the same unlucky tongs were again stolen and 

S in 
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CHAP, ni exactly the same manner, as if iii rev^ge for 
^^^' the former detection and punishment. PiiFsuit 
was immediately made, and the event oddly 
enough differed from what had before hap- 
pened ; for this time the thief got on shore and 
escaped, but under so much alarm, that he 
relinquished his prize, which a native delivered 
to Mr. Edgar, the master of the Discover}^ who 
went in the pursuing boat. Mr. Edgar seized 
the canoe of the offender, intending to bring it 
on board as lawfiil prize, when one of the prin« 
dpal, and most active, of the Chiefs, named 
Parreah, who was on board the Discovery and 
in Captain Clerke*s cabin at the time the rob- 
bery was committed, of which he was no doubt 
the contriver, interposed, and claimed the canoe 
as his property. One of the Resolution's boats 
had joined ours, and a violent affiray ensued, in 
which, our people, having no arms, were over- 
powered by numbers, and both the ships, boats 
were plundered of the oars and part of the fiir- 
niture. Parreah afterwards made the natives 
return some of the oars, and as the boats wefe 
rowing to the ships, he went after and overtook 
them in a canoe, bringing the cap of Mr. Van- 
couver, one of our midshipmen, which had dis- 
appeared in the fray. He asked if he might go 
on board the ship the next morning, and whether 
we should do him hurt for what had happened ? 
Mr. Edgar promised him he should si^i* no 
harm if he caine, and they so.parted. 

The 
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*tlie day closed with the islanders and utT chap. 
mutually displeased with the other, and to us ^ ^ „ 
the circumstances were most vexatious and mor- ^^^5- 
tifying, for the inlanders had enjoyed something 
like a triumph, obtained in an unjust cause; 
which, however, it may be allowed they used 
with some moderation. Another unpleasant 
circumstance had occurred, but was to be at- 
tributed to the scarcity, which was, that shortly 
after our second anchoring^ sl taboOy or prohi- 
bition, had been laid on certain articles of 
provisioniir 

The next morning, Sunday the 14th, it was i4th. 
discovered at daylight that the six-oared cutter: 
belonging to the Discovery, which had been 
moored to the buoy of one of her anchors, was 
missings and her fastening was found to have: 
been cut. The boat had been left there full of 
water to preserve her from being injured by the 
heat of the sun, which made her gunwale, or 
upper part, level with the surface of the sea^ 
consequently a dark complexioned man in a 
dark night, and swimming, might commit the-^ 
theft without the least danger. There was per- 
haps something of imprudence in trusting thev 
boat from under the immediate eye of thei' 
watcli ; but it was a theft of which we had not 
entertained the smallest apprehension. It was- 
well known that the natives would, almost to &^ 
man, steal a boat-hook or other loose furniture 
from a boat^ if left in it ; but to take* the boat 

s 2 itself 
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CHAP, itself was a robbery of too much magnitude for 

< L-» concealment, and was not liable to be under- 

^^^^- taken unless by the order of some principal 

Febrawj. 

aj person. 

owhjhee. Captain Cook, when informed of the robbery, 
desired Captain Clerke to go on shore to the old 
King, Kerriobob, to endeavour to prevail on him 
to use his authority and influence to have the 
boat restored. Captain Clerke was in too re- 
duced a state of health for so much exertion, 
and was obliged to excuse himself. Captain 
Cook then determined on going, but first ordered 
three boats to stations off the outer points of the 
bay to prevent the departure of any large sailing 
canoe, his intention being to make reprisals upon 
them if he could not recover the Discovery^s 
boat by peaceable means ; but they were ordered 
to give no molestation to the small caiioes. A 
little before eight o* clock. Captain Cook went 
from the Resolution with three boats, to a village 
or town named KavarooCf on the north side of 
the bay, at which Kerrioboo resided. He landed 
there with Lieutenant Molesworth Phillips of the 
Marines, Serjeant Gibson, Corporals Thomas and 
licdyard, and gix private marines, being in the 
whole eleven persons. The islanders respectfully 
made a lane for him, and some brought hogs, which' 
they offer^ to him. On his enquiring for Kferrio- 
boo, two young lads, sons of Kerrioboo, camei and 
they conducted him to the house in which theold 
Chief was. He had just ^wokfe^ ^d Came out to 

CaptaSia 
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Captain Cook, who after some conversation, ex- chap. 

Y VT 

pressed to Lieutenant Phillips that he was per- ^—^,-1-^ 
fectly satisfied that our cutter being stolen was ^^^®' 
without his privity. He invited Kerrioboo to go At ™'"^^ 
and spend the day with him on board the ship, ^"^y^^^ 
to which Kerrioboo readily consented, and they 
walked towards the boats, Kerrioboo leaning on 
Lieutenant Phillips's shoulder. Ka-oowa, the 
youngest of Kerrioboo's sons, who was a great 
favourite with Captain Cook, went before, and 
seated himself in the Resolution's pinnace. 
' An accident had in the mean time happened 
in another part of the harbour. The boats: 
placed on guard at the South point, fired 
muskets to stop a large sailing canoe that was 
endeavouring to leave the bay. Intending only 
to make her turn back, without doing her in- 
jury, the muskets were aimed over her; but 
one of the balls unfortunately struck and killed 
a Chief named Nooenemar, who happened to be 
on the shore behind the sailing canoe. This 
was not only unintentional but unknown to our 
people, till the information was received from' 
two islanders who came to the ships in a small 
canoe to complain of it to Captain Cook ; and 
learning that he was at the town of Kavaroodf 
thither they went. Kerrioboo had arrived with 
Captain Cook near the water side, when an 
elderly woman, the mother of the boys, accom^ 
panied by two Chiefs, came after him, and she 
entreated htm with tears not to go on board ; 

s 3 the 
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CHAP, the two Chiefs at the same time laid hold of him 
V ^' and obliged him to sit down. He appeared 
1779. irresolute and frightened. This change was un-« 
^ ' doubtedly caused by the news of Nobenemar'ff 
Owbjhee. death, of which Captain Cook remained in igno- 
rance, whilst the ferment it occasioned among 
the natives, some of whom were observed to be 
putting on thick mats, made our people begin 
to suspect mischief; and on that account, the 
marines, that they might be less liable to be 
surrounded or embarrassed by the natives, were 
removed from the crowd and drawn up among 
rocks dose to the water side. There was that 
morning a swell of the sea in the bay, and more 
surf on the shore than usual, insomuch that the 
boats were obliged to lie off on their oars ; the 
shore also consisted of uneven and slippeiy 
rocks ; which were circumstances extremely in- 
convenient for embarking, if pressed on by an 
enemy. To Captain Cook personally, it was an 
increase of cUfficulty that he could not swim. 

Captain Cook had hold of Kerrioboo's hahd^ 
but seeing the general unwillingness of the 
natives that their Chief should accompany him^ 
as well as Kerrioboo's perplexity, he let go his 
hand, observing to the Lieutenant of Marines 
that it would be to no purpose to endeavour to 
persuade him to go on board, being under so 
much alarm, and that he must trust to other 
means for the recovery of the cutter. The old 
Chief was immediaitely taken away and no mose 

seen. 
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seen. Captain Gook walked with the lieutenant chap* 
towards the water-side^ intending to embark, ' — ^ — - 
when a native, armed with a thick mat and a long Febnifj. 
iron spike, advanced towards him with threaten- At 
ing gestures. Captain Cook called to the man ^^^y^^^- 
to keep back, biit he continued to approach. 

The published account, and 1 believe it was 
the same in most of the private journals, whence 
probably the mistake originated, has attributed 
a motive to Captain Cook which was not natural 
to the circumstance, instead of one which was^ 
I find it said in my own journal, that Captain 
Cook was provoked by the man's insolence, and 
fired at him with small shot. The printed nar- 
rative says, * the man persisting in his insolence^ 
^ Captain Cook was at length provoked to fire a 
* load of small shot.' Insiolence is^ little attended 
to in actual and deadly hostility^ Captain Cook 
was a man of cool discernment, at no time proud, 
and not likely, in a time of difiicolty and danger, 
t6 give way to childish irritation. The Islander 
continued to draw near, and Captain Cook 
judged it necessary to his safety to fire, which, 
havii^ 3 ^un with two barrels,, he did first with 
small shot. The man fired at hdd up his mat 
scojBSngly, and called out *^ matte manoo," 
Hieaning that the gun was only fit to kill birds ;. 
Matte signifying to kill, and manoo bird. The 
natives l^en threw stones, and one of the marines 
was knocked down, on which Captain Cook fired 
off his other hatnreL The throwing €^ stones in^ 

s 4 creased. 
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creased, and the Islanders began to advance on 
our people ; Captain Cook therefore gave orders 
for the marines to fire. All that happened after- 
wards was entirely out of Captain Cook's direc- 
tion, and not in his power to have altered. 

The islanders at first fell back j but almost im- 
mediately, and before the marines could possibly 
reload, they advanced, and the stones flew thick 
and with great violence, being thrown with 
slings as well as by hand. Captain Cook waved 
to the pinnace, and called to those in her to leave 
off firing and pull close in to receive the marines 
on board. The noise of the surf and of the 
multitude made it impossible for orders to be 
distinctly heard. He and the lieutenant were 
, still a little farther from the water-side than 
their men, and in walking down. Captain Cook 
was struck by an Indian behind him with a stafi^ 
on which he turned and beat the man back with 
his musket. He was again followed, and had 
called to the marines to take to the boats, when 
he received at the same instant a blow on the head 
with a club and a stab in the neck with a spike» 
which made him fall into the water. On seeing 
him fall, the Islanders gave a loud shout and 
rushed on the marines. Captain Cook, being no 
swimmer, arid stunned with the blow, turned to- 
wards the rocks and was immediately surrounded 
by the natives, who in eagerness to have a share 
in killing him, snatched the daggers out of each 
other's hands, and were not deterred, though 

sevel^ 
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several were seen to fall by the body; from the ch^. 
fire kept up on them from the boats. Fbur of ^-— v-^ 
the marines were killed, and three wounded, the « }^^^' 

, ' February^' 

lieutenant the serjeant and a private. The latter 
could not swim, but stood in the water up to his 
chin, and would quickly have fallen a sacrifice, 
if the lieutenant had not jumped overboard out 
of the pinnace to his assistance, who swam to 
the rocks, and succeeded in bringing him off 
safe. With our glasses on board, we saw Captain 
Cook fall into the water. Some shot were fired 
with the great guns ; but the distance, and the 
danger of killing our own men, made our firing 
ineffectual. 

Our people in the pinnace had been so slow in 
taking alarm, and had entertained so little appre* 
hension of danger from the Islanders, that after 
the first musket was fired, the pinnace put close 
in to the rocks to let Ka-oowa land, as he was 
much frightened and was earnest to go. During 
the latter part of this af&ir, and whilst our people 
in the boats were firing at the natives, the women 
brought stones to supply the men. 
. Two very^ circumstantial accounts of this mis- 
fortune have long been before the piiblic. The 
present -gives very little additional information, 
and is introduced here for the purpose of replying 
to a question which has often been made, whether 
Captain Cook was not more venturous than pru- 
dent in landing that morning. The event only has 
given rise to tiie question. To be enterprising is 

to ; 
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eiup. to be yenturous ; but in the whole of Captsmsi 
Cook's conduct in this fatal afiair there is nothing 
of rashness or of hastiness. It was a catastrophe 
produced by the concurrence of many circnm-^ 
(Stances not to be foreseen. He had departed 
from Owhyhee^ intending to return no more; 
and when he sprung his foremast, he went back 
with reluctance to Karakakooa Bay, and merely 
because he knew of no other harbour which 
would suit the occasion. If Captain Clerke 
had not been ill, he would not have landed that 
norniiig; and but for the accident of Nooe- 
nemar being killed^ it is probable that every thing 
he had proposed by going on shore would havis 
fbUoWed in the manner he had projected. The 
danger of landing with a small number of men^ 
among a whole people, every great discoverer 
has incmred. In the whole of Captain Cook's 
conduct in his voyages of discovery, so fkr was 
rashiiess feom his character, that if the event of 
Us death had n6t happened in the manner it 
did,, he would have been not less, nor less justly, 
celebrated for prudence and circumspection, than 
he has been, and is, for enterprise and p^se- 
Terance. That such was the opinion entertained 
of his pradeace by all under bis commai^di 
was evident on every occasion of difficulty 6t 
danger* 

From the We coirtiTiued among the Sandwich IslandSi 
isiandTto tt^ the loss of OQt CoBMilander, tili the middle 

Kamts- " /% 

cbatka. 01 
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of March, md then sailed to the North* Oa ch^vp. 

XXL 

the 30th of April we anchored in the Bay of v — ,^_. 
Atfiotchka^ at Kamtschatka. Here we were most ^f^^* 
liberally supplied with provisions by the governor ^ * 
of Kamtschatka^ Major Magnus Von Behm, who May. 
would accept no payment in money or in biUs 
either on hil own account or on the part of his 
government. Among many kindnesses shewn 
to ua by this worthy governor, one extremely 
acceptable was, a large quantity of tea to the 
officers, and of tobacco to the seamen of the 
two ships. 

We left Awatchka Bay on the l6th of Jun^ 
which was at least a month later than should 
have been desired. In a {mrsuit Uke ours, it 
was our business to have been early in the year 
to the North. It was the 5th of July when we Juij. 
arrived at Bering* s Strait. We found, in passing ^^^ ^ 
the Strait^ that a current had set us twenty Bering's 
oules to the North of our reckoning. 

On the 23d, in the forenoon, the wind being 
from the ESE. and blowing fresh, the Discovery 
got entangled among large loose pieces of ice^ 
and by noon was hemmed in. Our latitude was 
69"* 30^* At four in the afternoon, tiie ice ap- 
peared dose in every direction as far as could be 
seen, except between the South and £S£. where, 
at the distance of three quarters of a mile froni 
us, the sea appeared still open. In this situation 
we remained only a few hours separated from 
the BesoliitiaD, which had kept clear. At six 

o'clock 
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o'clock the wind veered round and came firoat 
the North, which made the ice ahnost immedi- 
ately begin to separate, and before midnight we 
rejoined the Resolution in a clear sea. 

We did not in this season advance so far to 
the North, or on the coast of either continentj 
as we had done the year before. On the 27th 
of July further attempt was relinquished, an4 
our course bent southward. 

The current was tried at different times. On 
July the 12th, in latitude 68" 38", the depth of 
water 29 fathoms, a current was found setting 
W. by N. per compass, at the rate of half a knot 
j[>er hour. On the 20th, in latitude 69* 80^, and 
to the eastward of Cape Listmmej a current was 
found setting to the ENE. per compass, nearly 
one knot. A rippling in the water was observed 
here, and much small drift-wood, which were 
regarded as signs of our being in or near the 
entrance of a river. On the 23d, when inclosed 
by the ice, we found, by our lead and line, that 
we drifted with the body of the ice towards the 
NW. at the rate of half a knot. 
* In the night of the 30th of July, we repassed 
Bering^s Strait. Captain Gierke had long been 
in a dying state, and all hope of his amendment 
given up by every person on board except him^ 
self, who, when reduced to almost an absolute 
skeleton he vet wholly despaired of recovery, ^- 
though as little dispirited with the prospect x>f 
Aying as any man. He breathed his last on the 

23d 
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S3d of August, two days before our arrival at th^ chaf. 
harbour of St Peter and St. Paid, at the early age . ^^^' . 
■iof thirty-eight, having outlived his fellow sufferer 1779- 
Mr. Anderson, a little more than a year. Cap- 
tain £ing remarks, * the equanimity and constant 

* flow of good spirits with which he bore his HI- 

* ness to the last hour, it may be said to the last 

* minute, was some consolation to his friends/ 

I shall conclude this chapter with the mention 
of a joutney made by a Russian to Bering's 
Straitj which has some tK)nnection with the 
English voyage. 

In this year, 1779, and whilst the English TheKof»k 
ships were to the North, a Kosisak officer named ^*'^^*^- 
Iwan Kobelef, went to the country of the 
Tschuktzki. The following particulars remarked 
hy Kobelef, are given from Jhis journal by Pro- 
fessor Fallal. Kobelef crossed a bay which was 
eight versts broad, to a village named Nemegin, 
the inhabitants of which related to him that two 
iShips had been there in the preceding year, 
(meaning the ships of Captain Cook and Captain 
Clerke), and they described the intercour&e 
which had taken place. Kobelef gives the 
latitude where he received this account 65*" 48' j 
he says there is little visible ebb and flow in 
Bering's Strait^ but that at the Tschuktzki Nbs 
(by which is intended the Anadirski Nos\ the 
rise and fall is six feet. ^ Considering the near 
< approadi of the two continents, it is suiprising 
' tiiat in the Strait^ which is still more narrowed 

•by 
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^hy tbe Islands in the middle, there is observed 
' no very considerable ebb and flood; but merely 
' a moderate current, which during the Summer 
^ runs from the eastern sea northward into th^ 

* Icy Sea ; but after the month of August, the 
^current runs southward, bringing with it the 

* floating ice. * 

An account, or notice, is also given by Kobe^ 
lef of a great river in the coast of America to the 
North 6i Bering* 8 Strait^ whicih river is described 
to take a long course in a southerly direction; 
and its banks to be full of towns and villages. 

Trom tile above, combined with the Hccount 
of Daurkin, the Tschukt^ki interpreter, havilig 
passed from the continent to one of th6 islandit 
in Bering s Strait in a i^ledge in the mdnth of 
October, may be inferred, that, without the setf 
being frozen, the passage may be then choked ot 
filled up with ice brought from the North. A 
week's fall of snbw when the ice has settled in 
its station, is probably sufficient to make astir* 
face smooth enough for that mode of travelling. 
Captain Cook found in the beginning of August 
a brisk current setting northward in the Strait ; 
and in the latter part of that month, the ice was 
remarked to be drifting southward. In all these 
circumstances there is correspondence^ 

* Neue Nordische Beytrage. Vol. IV. 105, 106, no. See 
dso AK)endix to Vol. 11. of Pennanfs JrcHc Zoology. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Ea^editkm of Captain Joseph Billings mA> Ae 

Icy Sea. 

SHORTLY after the voyage of Captain chap. 
Cook, the Empress Katharine the lid, of %J^!^ 
Russia^ who, as much from inclination as from 
policy^ was a promoter and patroness of enter<^ 
prise, planned an expieditiion for making eastern 
and, northern discoveries. The conducting of 
this expedition was confided to Mr. Joseph Bil- 
lings, an Englishman, who had sailed in the late 
voyage with Captain Cook, and had been an as- 
sistant to Mr. Bayly the astronomer, in making 
observations^ and was therefore to be supposed 
well qualified for such a command. 

Captain Billings received his instructions at 1735, 
Petersburgh in tiie autumn of 1785 : his equip- 
ment was in all respects liberal ; officers of his 
own choosiiQg were appointed to serve under him 
by the Russian Adihiraky ; he was supplied with 
all necessary instruments, and with charts (in 
number fourteen) and journals * of all former 
* navigations from the year I72*.' * 

In October he departed for Siberia. The part 

of 
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and the Tschuktzki coast, directed him, to de- 
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iiini^* termine the latitude and longitude of the entrance 
of the River Kolyma ; thence to make use of the 
small vessels called Schitiki, to endeavour in them 
to follow the coast along the promontory qf the 
Tschuktzki, as far as to the East Cape^ ; but " if 
" coasting by sea should be found impracticable, 
" and the information received on the spot af- 
** forded hopes of doing it by land, he was then 
•* to endeavour to describe these coasts by going 
" in winter over the ice." Directions were given 
to the Governors in Siberia to allow Captain Bil- 
lings to select from among the Kossaks, such to 
accompany him as had before been among the 
Tschuktzki. The instructions say, " Some of the 
" Kossaks have travelled in the Tschuktzki 
** country, and some were even born among the 
" Tschuktzki. Make agreement with them, or 
" pay them without agreement double the sum 
•* that is usual to pay to people hired to serve at 
^* sea, from the time you take them under your 
" command till you dismiss them at the close 
"of the expedition; and such as shall have 

offered their services voluntarily shall receive 

a gratuity of one year's pay." * 

These were orders befitting the liberality of an 
Empress. The strong understanding and natural 
disposition to justice of this Princess eminently 
appear in different parts of the instructions* 

In 

* Art. 3d. of the Instructions, Saue/s AppewUx. 
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In relation to discbverii^ iii the sea between' chak 
Kamtschatka and Afnerica^ihe^ commander is' v. ^ ■ 
told, " Such tojtsts and .islarids'as you shalL be* }J^^^ 
^ the first to discover,- and which cannot be dis- ^ ^^ 

piited by, and are not subject to, any European? 
'f Power, you are, with consent of the inhabitants , -^ 
(if any), to take possession of in the name 
of Her Imperial ' Majesty." Here is seen a> 
clear knowledge aftd avowal of the right of 
native « inhabitants ; < a reluctance to infringe ; 
but not the determination to refrain which would 
have 'added, ^ but you are tiot, without the con* 
* sent of the inhabitants tb-take possession/ If 
the inhabitants did not consent j the Commander 
was left to act according to his own ^ discretion/ 
This is rendered still more remarkable by the 
justness of conception whichv jsippears in « the lan- 
guage of* an instruction which immediately - fdl* 
lows. ^ Article XVI says, *^*When you bring 
" tmder Russian subjection newly discoveredan^ 
" indepehdeoit-naitions or people, you are to ob- 
« serve the fdllo»wing directions. As such people 
** have most probaWy never be^n instilted by anyi 
^* EuropeSahs, your fitst care must be, to give 
' ** them a' good opinion of the Russians." . - . ; ^^ . 
' Among the- tharts delivered to Captain Bil- 
Hiigs, was 1^ dne transmitted to Peter sburgh hf 
Governor T$ichei;chBin in I764, shewing the dis- 
covery of Scsgeant Andreef ; concerning /whicH 
the ih$t#uctioni^ say, *- On this chart, opjiositj^ tfaiei 
V River -STo^wki, to the North from the Medviedski 

^^ « T * Islands^ 
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CHAi». ^ Islands, is marked a coast which stretches as s 
^ continuation of the continent of America. ^ As 

* you will be on the Kolyma, it would be useful 

* if you would survey and describe the circum^ 
^ stances of this land/ 

1787. Two light vesseb were built at the Kolyma, 
for his navigation in the Icy Sea, which with the 
transporting of stores, occupied till the spring of 
1787» before they were ready for s^* Captaia 
BilUngs embarked in the largest of the two ves^ 
Sels, which was named the Pallas out of respect 
to the learned Professor Pallas, by whom the in- 
structions given to the naturalists appointed to 
the expedition were drawn up. The smaller 
was commanded by Captain Lieutenant Saret* 
sheff. 

Maj. The ice broke up in the Kolyma that year as 

early as the middle of May, and gave hope of a 
favourable summer. In the end of the month 
Captain Billings began to descend the river, then 
greatly swoln with the melting of the snow and 
ice, and the navigation dangerous ; the current 
frequently carrying the vessels with rapidity into 
the woods, and sometimes setting them aground 

June. on overflowed islands. On the 19th of June^ 
they were in the lower part of the Kohfma. 

Eoinuice * The watcrs were much abated: tibe depth oi 

Kolyma. * the river here was 12 fathoms ; its width three 
' miles, and its direction about north-east/ * lu 
the passage dowHi Captain iJBillings was }cHined 

^ Sauer.- p. 70. 



by Iwan Kobelef and Nicolai Dauerkinj who had chap, 
been ordered to attend the expedition. The 20th vJli^ 
of June, the vessels arrived at the place where 1787. 
still stood some remains of Shalauroff's winter ^"°** 
huts and storehouses. 

On the 24th, they sailed out of the Kolyma. «*th. 
In the evening of the same day they saw floating ic/se»r^ 
ice, and during the remainder pf the month were 
much impeded by ice. The 28th, they anchored 
in a small bay about 12 leagues eastward from 
the entrance of the Kolyma. The latitude was 
observed 69° Sy*' N. July the Istj at noon, they July. 
got under sail with a fresh breeze from the east- ^*^' 
ward, Sauer says, * keeping as near the East as 

* possible. At 8 P.M. Captain Billings resolved 

* to shape his course North to see how the ice 

* was in that direction. We observed that the 
^ current carried us two points to the West, 

* and our soundings gradually increased from 

* four to fifteen fathoms. At midnight, thick 

« fog prevailed. At two A. M. on the 2d, 8d. 

* we got among very thick detached pieces of 

* ice, which increased upon us, and our depth 

* decreased to 9 and 7 fathoms.* Wore ship„ 
^ and bore away to the South, having lost sight 

* of our consort. The ice was not so compact 
f as to prevent our going farther, and from our 

* shoaling the water I was inclined to think we 

* should have soon fallen in with a continent or 

* some 

* This account of the soundings agrees with Captain Saret' 
alMiflf^t Ghiirt. 
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CHAP. * some island. The wind was fresh, but the 
^ quantities of ice kept the Sea down, and the 

* water was quite smooth. Captain Billings was? 

* fearful of being entirety hemmed in, and under 

* apprehension for the safety of his consort. At 

* 8 A.M. we got clear, and observed that the fog 
•' '• hovered over the ice only. At noon, we an-; 

* chored in a bay we named Wolves Bay J This 
was a few miles to the westward of their 
former anchorage. There can be little doubt 
that when the depth wasfouhd to be decreasing 
as they sailed to the North, they had approached^ 
near the land seen by Andreef. On the 4th^ 

c*pe Captain Billings wais rejoined by his consort. Oif 
kI!^?* the 7th he came to the promontory called Bardn- 
not Kamen. Upon this cape, he found two tiisks 
bf the Mammont, one of which weighed 115 Jbs/ 
■< They afterwards foil in with much ice, Sauer' 
tejs, riot impstssable. The commander, however^ 
thought it dangerous to proceed, and on the 20tH 
- July, the wind being then NW, rather fresh, he 
sent for Captain Saretsheff who' commanded in 
the other vessel, and declared to him his deter- 
mination not to attempt to go farther eastward^ 
but to return to the Kolyma as soon as the wind 
would permit. 

The farthest extent of Billings's progess east- 
ward in this short yoyage^'was five leagues beyond 
Cape Barannoi 'Kamen. 

- Th^ Cape Barannoi Kamen^ by observations 
laken near it, is in latitude 69' 33^ N, andlongi- 

* tude 168** 54'' E. Variation observed new. it 17! 

4(/easter)y« 
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40'' easterly. * A fresh breeze from the West,- chap. 
Sauer*s account says,.* continued, with ice drift-j v— t— 
? ing, to the East with the current, which now set. U^7-: 

■• - ^"^ • I . J V. . . It'll* 

* at the rate of three miles uniformly East, till jj ^^*' 

* midnight of July the 25th, when we observed ^"^y *«• 
Vthe current setting in the same direction at the^ " ^ - . 

*, rate of one mile, with little wind from the 

*• - •* . - ■ ' 

J North-west, .which shortly after veered to the 

* North-east. Till this time we found the water 

* fresh enough to dress food, and sometimes quite 

* fresh. With the North-east wind we observed^ 
J the current shift to the West, and the sea water 

* became salt/ * 

According to this statement, the correctness 
"of which there appears no reason to question, 
from the 20th at noon tp the 25th at midnight, 
the wind and current werie favourable for lexplor- 
ipg North-eastward ; and the time of the year 
was the most safe season of any for proceeding, 
Xhis was exactly the kind of opportunity which 
the unfortunate Shalauroff so long sought in vain ; 
and it is to be presumed that if a, North-east pas- 
sage shall be discpyered,. it will be with the aid 
of such, advantageous circumstances. Captain 
Saretsh^was of opinion that this was the time 
to have passed into the Eastern Sea, and he -^ 

offered to Captain BiUings that he would ma]^e 
the attempt iu an open boat with six men, prp.; 
posing to sleep on shore every night j but Caj^tuti 

Billiijjpi 

^ * Sumr. p. 77 — 8. 
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Billings would not give his consent, and * took 

* the signatures of the oflBcers in testimony, that 

* it would be more prudent to return to the 
« Kolyma.* In which river the vessels re-entered 
on the 29th. 

Having thus failed by sea. Captain Billings 
was required by his orders to trace theTschuktzki 
coast, by travelling over the ice ift winter when 
the sea was frozen ; but he deferred making this 
attempt to a future year, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the Tschuktzki Chiefs, who had been 
advertised of the expedition. It seems to have 
been previously settled with them, that it shdidd 
be considered as one of a friendly nature, and 
many Tschuktzki people were at the trouble of 
repairing to Tschaoon Bay^ for the purpose of 
trading with the Russians. 

Captain BiUings, his officers, and people, 
mounted the River Kolyma in boats, and after- 
wards travelled in parties, as horses could be 
procured, to Jakutzk, at which place the Captain 
arrived on the 22d of October. Here he was 
surprised to find one of his companions in Cap- 
tain Cook's voyage, Mr. John Ledyard. Ledyard 
had the most romantic enthusiasm for adventure 
perhaps of any man in his time. He had con- 
ceived the project of travelling across both the 
continents, and had departed from England in 
the winter of 1786, with no other fund for hi^ 
support than a subscription raised for him by Sir 
Joseph Banks, amounting to something more 

t 3 than 
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than rf.50> He had travelled thus far bii hfs chap. 
way through the old continent, and as Captain ^Ji^ 
Billings was to undertake a voyage to America, ^»*"n«'- 
he proposed to take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity to be landed on the western coast, mean- 
ing to explore his way through that continent 
also, and on foot. 

From Jahitzkj he went with Captain Billingcr 1788. 
and his officers to Jrkutzkj and here he was appre* 
hended, it is said, by order of the Russian Court, 
on suspicion of being a French spy. To spy 
what? and in the depth of Siberia! He was 
nevertheless sent off guarded tor Moscow. Sauer 
relates, that on being apprehended, he sent to 
desire Captain Billings would come to him, that 
the Captain refused to go, and on being desired 
to give testimony to his not being a spy, observed^ 
that the order for his apprehension was from the 
Empress, and absolute. * I/edyard ' took a 

• friendly leave of me, desired his remembrance 

• to his friends, and with astonishing composure 

• leaped into the kibitka, and drove off with two 

• guards, one on each side.* 

If the Empress had understood the characters 
of the two men, the commander of the expe- 
dition would probably have been ordered to 
MoscoWf and Ledyard instead of being denied 
entertainment in her service, have been appointed 

to 

* Life of Captain James Cook. By Andrew Kippis^ D. D. &c. 
p. 440, 
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to ' supply his place. With what educaiioft* 
J know • not, • but with an ardent . disposition^ 
Ledyard had a passion for lof)y sentiment and 
description. When corporal of marines on board 
the Resolution, after the death of Captain Cooky 
he proffered his services to Captain Clpi^ke to 
undertake the office of historiographer to our 
expedition, and presented a specimen, which 
described the manners of the Society islanders,, 
and the kind of life led by. our. people whilst 
among them. He was. not aware, how many 
candidates he would, have had to contend with,, 
if the office to which he aspiredhad been vacant ; 
perhaps not with fewer^than with every one in 
tiie two sliips who kept journals. . Literary am- 
bition and disposition .to .authorship led us jn 
each ship to set up a weekly paper. When the 
paper in either ship was ready for delivery,, a 
signal was made,, and when answered by a similar 
signal from the other ship, Captain Cook, if the? 
weather was fine, would good-naturedly let a 
boat be hoisted out to. make the exchange, .and 
he was always glad to read our paper, but .never 
ipsivoured'our editors with the contribution of a 
paragraph. I believe none of these papers have 
t>een saved, nor do I remember by what titles .we 
distinguished tbeip. Ledyard's performance was 
not criticised in our paper, as that would have en- 
titled him to a freedom of controversy not con- 
sistent with military suboi^dination. . His ideas 
were thought too sehtiinental, and his' language 

too 
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too florid. No' one, however, doubted that his^ chap, 
feelings were in accord with his expressions ; and ^-^^ 
the same is to be said of the little which remains ^?^^^- 
of what he has since . written more worthy of 
being preserved, and which its worthiness will 
preserve, and particularly of his celebrated com- 
mendation of women in his Siberian Tour. 
i Two ships were built stOchotzk for the Amer, 
rican expedition to be undertaken by.Bil^iigs^ 
In July and August,. '1789,- they were launched, 1789. 
and early in September, one of the ships went 
into the outer road. On the 8th of the month 
the other ship was got under sail for the purpose 
of quitting the inner harbour, at a time when 
there was little wind and a heavy swell ; but tow 
lines were given to six boats, ^ and at high water 

* just as the tide was tiuning, she cast off. The 

* boats towed her through the passage, keeping 

* head against the swell, but the first boat when 

* she got into the breakers [|on the bar], shipped 

* a heavy 'sea, and cast off her tow-line. The 
< ship pitched much, and a skiff alongside had 

* her head carried under water, and two men 

* were washed out of her. Every boat now cast 

* off her tow-line to save the men, one of whom 

* only was picked up. The ship, left to the 

* mercy of the swell, struck on the beach, and 

* stuck fast. The masts were cut away ; the tide 
' ebbed fast, and she was soon left dry.* The 
rigging and stores were taken on shore as 

speedily 

* SaueTf p. 141. 
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Chap, speedily as possible, and it was immediately re- 
^^ , solved to sail in one ship to Kamtschatka^ and 
)789* there to build a small vessel with the materials 
saved of the wrecked ship. 

On arriving at Kamtschatka^ Sauer relates^ that 
the gardens of the Kossaks were full of cabbages 
and other vegetables, which shows the great im- 
provement in the mode of living introduced in 
that place by the visit of the English ships in 
1779* He adds, < the looks of the inhabitants 
< seemed to evince health/ 
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Billings at the Aleutian Islands. 

IN June 1790, Captain BiUings was at the chaf; 
Aleutian Islands^ and in this visit he did die k^!^^ 
good service ofiBcially to make known the op- 1790. 
pressions and cruelties exercised by the subjects auhe** 
of Russia over the native Islanders. The fol- ^^ 
lowing is an extract from his journal whilst at - 
OonaUzshka that year : — 

" In consequence of complaints made to me Extract 
** in form by several people, who were sent by clptun 
•* Government to collect tribute of the Aleutian f^Hf* 
** Islanders, against the hunters for cruelties to the 
** niatives, I represented the same, and received 
<« a mandate from her Imperial Majesty to inspect 
** the behaviour of the merchants and hunters m 
<* these parts. I have, in consequence, made it 
♦* my business to make inquiries into the treat- 
** ment the natives receive from these people ; 
•* and I have seen, as well as my officers, the 
" abject tstate of slavery in which these unfor- 
•* tunate Islanders live under the Promyschlenics. 
•* The company at Oonalashka employ all the 
*^ men cf Oonalashka tmd Sithanak in the dhace^ 
^ taking the fruits of their labour to themselves. 

"There 
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** There is no name so dreadful to the natives 
" as that of Peredofshik, or leader of a gang of 
" hunters. Immediately on their arrival, they 
" send the natives out on the chace, and then 
** take by force the youngest and most handsome 
" of the women for their companions." * The 
journal of another oflBcer, cited by Sau^r, says, 
" When two different parties of hunters meet, 
<* they spmetimes fight for the possession of the 
" natives, and sometimes join as one company, 
f * The barbaxity of these subduers to the Crowu 
" of Russia is not to be described." 

About the year 1780, the inhabitants on the 
island Kadiak^ and the islands near it, were 
stated by a man named Schelikoff, who was 
. leader of a company of hunters, at 50,000. This 
; however has been tliought an exaggerated state- 
ment. In Sailer's time (i.e. in 1790) the in- 
habitants of Kadiak and the islands near it4 
^ g.ccording- Jto the register kept of Schelikoff*s 
establisment, under the direction of Delareffi^ 
a Greek, were about 1,300 grown males,, and 
1,200 youths, with about the same number of 
females.' * Ddareff informed me,' says Sauer^ 
that he had now out on the chace, for the be- 
nefit of the Company, upwards of 6OO baidars 
of the natives, containing each two orthree men* 
Besides these, small parties are sent out daily 
to fish. The females ai*e alsp employed for til^e 
Russians. About two hundred daughters ;of 

the 

• Appendix to Saucr^ No. VII. 
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' the Chiefs are kept in die Russian habitatibnii ChaR 
•a's hostages for the obedience of the men. . The cZ^^' 
^natives had formerly large baidars or boats, 1790. . 
^'capable of canying forty or fifty men. Theiy AjTatUBi 
* have now only small bcddars.or canoes, none ot ^*»»<*«'^ 
^ which carry more than three men/ - ^ v > 

- In the year 1805, the number of Kadiak meii 
capable of labour^ Was reckoned at only four 
hundred and fifty. It is naturally demanded^ 
what is become of the 50,000 found here by 
Schelikoff in 1784 ? or supposing him to have 
doubled the number, of the 25,000? Or, to 
come morfe accurately to the p(Hnt, what is bei- 
come of the 1,300 grown males re^stered, and 
sent out by Delarcfi^on the chace in 600 baidai^ 
idiarryinjg each two or three men, in 1790 ? Thp 
change from independence to a slavery more 
. dreiaded even than hated, the labour of compul* 
sory and fatiguing hunting parties, the violation 
of sdl their rights, insurrections, and the perpetual 
tmguish attendant on Such evils, are causes quite 
-suflScieht to have - destroyed, as it is seen they 
have done, nearly two-thirds of the inhabitanCs 
in the short space ^fifteen yeans. . . ^ 

The pride with which this tyranny has been 
exercised would be highly ludicrousv' were not 
the whole business tragical/ The arrival at 
Kadiaic ota. superintendent of a ciialrtered trad- 
mg company^ - called the Russia^n Ameri^^H 
'.Company, has been thus described. As the bd^ 
/which conveyed him oTrami^the ship ^ipj^t<f9^e& 
•;» the 
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CH.VP. the 'fortress, he was saluted with repeated dis- 
cbarges of artillery, and welcomed with cheers 
from a number of youths dressed in uniform and 
ranged along the palisade. At the landing place 
he was received by three ecclesiastics, and con- 
ducted, the bells ringing all the time, to the 
church, where a public thanksgiving was ofifered 
up for the happy arrival of so distinguished a 
personage. 

Mr. Coxe's history relates many instances of 
Russian violence, and also some of violence com^ 
initted by natives ; but none of the latter which 
affi>rd the smallest palliation for the cruelties 
exercised, or for authorizing mercantile or other 
establishments which subject a people to the 
arbitrary will of any man or set of men. The 
Aleutian Islanders under the Promyschlenics are, 
both men and women, regularly registered, that 

no one shall escape servitude. 

This is on a parallel with the encomendas and 
repartimentos in Spanish America. It is the 
northern people of Europe destroying the north- 
em people of America^ in] like manner as the 
southern people of Europe, in the early time of 
the discovery, destroyed the southern inhabitants 
ofAmerka. 

The Russian fur hunters, trained in ferocious 
habits of robbing and destroying at their pleasure, 
and with impunity, having the ready pretence, if 
pretence is ever thought necessary^ of collecting 
tfibttte for their So vereign^ men csureless c^juiErtJce 
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or of the welfkre of others, yet esteendng th6m* c 
selves pious, and making lowly reverence at ^ — 
every turn to images or to crosses; these are the Ai^tiaa 
men who share the gains made by such barbarduek ^**"^'^ 
usurpation, whilst the Government of Rmsia^ 
by permitting a continuance of this progress of 
depopulation, not blindly, but with the evidence 
of its iniquity in their possession, are losers. 
What might palliate or be a reasonable motive 
for conquering the Americans is wholly wanting; 
the possession of one acre of American territory 
being no way necessary to the security of the 
Russian Empire. The plain and eflBcient remedy 
for the evil in its present state is, for the Russian 
Government to restore the remaining Aleutian 
Islanders and the conquered Americans their 
independence, and to admit the subjects of 
Russia to have intercourse with them in future 
only on a footing of equality and friendship. 
The effect which the relinquishing these posses^ 
sions might have on the prosperity of the Russian 
Empire, does not in the question of right enter 
into the consideration ; but as a matter of specu- 
lation, it may be easily conceived that encouraging 
the civilization and prosperity of the Americans 
would be repaid in commercial benefits, and 
that if honest trade and intercourse had been 
observed with them from the first discovery, 
much of the western part of America, instead of 
being rendered almost desert and waste, might 
at this time have been occupied by a numerous 

and 
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CHAP, and industrious population, the advantages of 
^ ' ^ ' ' which would have been felt in the prosperity. 
Aleutian Aud civiUzatiou of the : eastern ' provinces of 
^***^'^ Siberia. i i 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Journey of Captain Billings through the. Country 

. of the Tschuktzki. 



I 



N July 1790, Captain Billings sailed frotn the chap. 
Aleutian Islands northward, with the inten- - ^^^^' 
tion to acquit himself of the article of his ^^^* 
instructions which directed him to trace the 
Tschuktzki coast by going in the time of winter 
over the ice. In the beginning of August he August 
arrived near Bering's Strait^ which he did not I" '*"% 
pass, but anchored in the Bay of St. Lawrence, ?**«' 

, «• v^ LAwrcncc* 

which is South of the Strait. Most unaccount- 
ably. Captain Billings chose to make this his 
point of outset for traicing by land the coast to 
the Kolyma; instead of which, if he had gone 
in the ship as far as he could have reached with 
safety and without difficulty, the journey by land 
would have been lessened one half, and the peril 
of trusting himself and his company in the power 
of the Tschuktzki people, have been at least 
shortened. 

Dauerkin and Kobelef had been ordered to 
repair to the Bay qfSt. Lawrence, there to wait 
the arrival of Captain Billings j a^d on the ship 
anchoring, some Tschuktzki people produced 

U to 
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CHAP, to him a written paper from Kobelef, who was 

. ^^j^' . then at the eastern promontory, Dauerkin 
^790. he learnt was with his kinsfolk towards the 

m!^ ^i/wrfir^A:. They were both sent for, and soon 
arrived, Dauerkin having in company with him, 
twelve large boats full of Tschuktzki people who 
were well provided with skins for trade, the 
coming of the Russians having been so long 
expected. 

The party selected by Captain Billings to 
accompany him in his land journey, were two 
naturalists, a surgeon, a draftsman, two non* 
commissioned sea officers, three other men, and 

t jti,. the interpreters, Kobelef and Dauerkin. They 
landed from the ship on the 12th of August in 
the evening, to be in readiness to set out on 
their journey early the next morning, Captaiii 
Billings leaving orders with Captain Saretcheff 
to sail with the ship to Oonalashka^ to collect 
there the tribute, and afterwards to proceed to 
Kamtschatka. 

13th. At daylight on the 13th, a number of baidars 

were launched by the Tschuktzki, and a large 
quantity of luggage belonging to the travellers 
embarked in them. Captain Billings thinking it 
necessary to go well provided with presents for 
the Tschuktzki chiefs through whose territory 
he mi^t pass. For a very slender account of this 
journey, Sauer acknowledge^^ himself indebted 
to the journal of one of the party. The following 
are the heads : — 

* August 
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* Ai^gust th€ ISth. At nine this mprning, we chap. 

* departed from the Bay of St. Lawrence in ^ ^^^v. 

* baidacs, which w^re drawn sometimes by men, i790. 

* and sometimes by. harnessed do^ running along Buf^' 

* the beach. We passed three villages, and ^'nwigh the 

* halted at a fourth for the night. . The huts o? th© 

* were dug under ground, covered with earth, 

* of a square form, with a fire-place in the 
^ middle, and four large stones made the hearth. 
^ We were obliged to treat with them for water, 

* and for fuel to boil our food, and to p^^y for it 

* immediately. Observing our ^ood nature and 
^ want of power, they took a Iflcing to the 
^ buttons on our coats, and cut them off without 
^ ceremony. The men were tall and. stout, and 
^ the warrior had his arms and legs punctured. 

* The women were well made, and above the 
^ middle size, healthy in their appearance, . And 

* by no means disagreeable in their persons. 

* Their dress was of doe skin with the iiair on, 

* and one garment covered their limbs and their 

* whole body. They wear their hair parted, and 
' in two plaits, one hanging over each shoulder, 

* their arms and fJtce bemg neatly punctured.** 

^ August the 14th, we crossed a bay, and 
< amved at the camp of die rein-deer TschuUki. 

•The 

* In Sauer's book is the portrait of a Tschutzki woman, 
copied by liie late Mr. W. Alexander, after an original-drawing. 
The coii&tenanoe is handsome, botiias somethiog of.ae¥erity, or 
ratber an expression of spirit and fortitude. 
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CHAP. 
XX^V. 




^Nrou^ Pie 



of die 
Tiekiitdu. 



The Chief, who is named Imlerant, appeared, 
with several old men. Two fires were made, 
and he took our commander by the hand and 
led him over one of the fires, after which he 
took off his own park [f • e. garment] and put 
it upon Captain Billings, who in return put a 
new shirt upon the Chief. Boiled deers' flesh 
extremely fat, was then placed Jbefore us. i 

* At the setting of the sun, they commenced 
racing and wrestling. The race was not for 
speed, but round a ring, and he who held out 
longest was the winner. 

* The 15th, Imlerant received the following 
presents to distribute among his people : Two 
poods * of iron, two poods of tobacco, and a 
quantity of beads, ear-rings, trinkets andneedles; 
and our interpreter made him comprehend, 
that in return we expected they would assist 
us with food, and conduct us in safety across 
their country. 

* The l6th to the 19th, the weather was rainy ; 
on the 20th the Tschuktzki had a ceremonious 
feast' [All this time, and to the 26th, they 

remained in the same place.] ^ 

' On the 2Gth, the Tschuktzki Chief thought 
.« proper to move forward, and we proceeded to 

* the top of a mountain two versts and 25 fathoms, 

* as measured by a line. We remained here the 

* 27th. On the 28th we proceeded and crossed 

* a mountain overgrown with moss. The nex;t 

. . *day 

• The pood is 36 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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* day we were joined, by five tents of natives, chap. 
'and remained in this place till September the ^^^JIl/ 
•4th. On the 10th the lakes were frozen ^^fio. 

* over/ through the 

[In this manner, making small days journeys J^mr^ 
and frequently halting, the month of September September, 
passed, without any remarkable occurrence being 
noted, except some superstitious customs of the 
natives, ill understood and imperfectly de- 
scribed.] 

* October the 5th, Captain Billings and Ko- October. 

* belef went on before with seventeen sledges^ 

* laden with the whole of the Captain^s baggage. 

* On the 9th, the Tschuktzki stole the measuring 

* lines.* [A letter from one of the naturalists 
of the party, relates that the Tschuktzki were: 
not pleased to see the Russians take measure of 
their country, and therefore , destroyed their 
measuring lines and writing materials, and 
would not allow of their making notes or re- 
msirks.] 

* On the 12th, Imlerant and his wife went 

* forward with twelve sledges to overtake the 

* Captain, to obtain tobacco and to desire him 

* to wait for the rest of the company. We came 

* this day to the river Ugnei which falls into the 

* Bat/ of Klutshenie. On the 14th, we arrived Bay of 

* at the Bay of Klutshenie.* 

It is worth noticing that the whole party 
departed from the jBa^ of St. Lawrence in baidars,^ 
and afterwards proceeded in sledges, whence it 
appears that when the Tschuktzki, make tbis; 

V 3 long 
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CHAP, lofig jouraey, they go provided with both baidais 
.^^^^' , jftid sledges, the sledges carrying the baidars 

1790.- yffhexi oil th6 land or ice, and being taken intoi 
Bniim the baidars when they journey by water. It i^ 
ijj^^f* remarked, • the baidars are very useful in their 
^^'•■^V' • coasting excursions, being so light that four 

* men can carry one which adiiiits tw^ve rowers, 

* and at night, they are turned keel up^^ards ta 
' serve as tents/ 

A chart of Captain Billings's journey through 
the country of the Tschuktzki, drsCwn by the 
Galptain himself, is in the possession of Mr. 
Faden ; by which, as well ste in the account given 
in Sauer, it appears, that Captain BiUings 
travelled thus far, not iitong the sea coast, and 
^Idom in sight of the sea except wh^n oii> 
cmfiinences, or when crossing the inner part of 
i^ome bay or inlet. The Russian charts place a 
small island to the North of the Bay qf KluU > 
shente^ whether from information obtained irt 
this journey, or to accord with Captain Gook*s 
description of Cape North, I cannot say, but 
think the latter. After passing the Bay of 
Klutshenie, Billings's track departed wholly from 
tfie coast. The route does not appear to have 
been so dictated by him to the Tschuktiki, nor 
can it be supposed, as the intention of the ex- 
pedition was to trace the sea coast, and t6 obtain 
knowledge of the boundary of the Tschuktzki 
land. It is most probable that the liatSves, into> 
vrhose care he had committed him^df and hi^ 
companions, Ffiifsned theii* custlMai'y rdat6 ; und 

that 
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that the Captain and his whole patty were by cha^. 
this time too much fatigued and harassed with » — v-l-* 
their lourney to desire their conductors to trace ^^^' 

. , •', , . . , October. 

With them the coast to its northern extremity. Biiungf 
They were not free from apprehension for their '^^^^ ^*** 
own safety, suspecting the Tschuktzki of waver- jj^jj^i^ 
ing in their intention towards them ; and they 
attributed their escape from this danger princi- 
pally to the manly behaviour of Kobelef, who 
told the Tschuktzki Chiefe the suspicions enter- 
tained, and added, * We are all ready to die if 

* you so determine, but our bones will be ibuiid 

* even though you burn them to ashes.* 

* On the 15th of October,' continues the 
journal, * we turned from the Bay of Klutshenie 

* to the West. The l6th, on account of bad 

* weather we halted. The 18th, after crossing 

* a mount^n we came to isi considerable river 

* named Chainana, but we were 70 versts from River 

* its discharge. We had this day nothing but ^»»"'»*"*- 

* raw meat, and that in a frozen state. The 21st, 
« we overtook the Captain. He distributed 

* presetits of tobacco and other things among 
^ the Tschuktzki, who readily promised to treat 

* us better. The 23d, the brother of the Chief 
^ tobbed us of almost every thing that we had. 

* However, he gave us plenty of meat, both 
' boiled and raw. 

* Noviember the 1st, we halted. Th^ readon November. 

* tyt our haltitiig now, I was told Was to kill dfeer 
' for the parties who were going to the Kolyma^ 

* which was 250 versts distant from this place. 

V 4, *The 
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*. The next day I was sent forward under charge 

* of the sister of the Chief. The 5th, came to 

* a large river, about which several parties of 

* Tschuktzki were travelling/ 

The journal goes no farther than the 5th of 
November ; but none of the party arrived at the 
Kolyma before February. 

Except ascertaining the longitude of the 
Kolymay the expeditions of Billings have added 
litttle of importance to the geography oi the 
north-eastern coast of the Tschutzki country. 
During the time these expeditions were per- 
forming, another Englishman who had sailed 
with Captain Cook in his last voyage, Lieutenant 
James Trevenen, having been long unemployed 
in this country after the peace of 1782, engaged 
in the service of Russia^ expressly to be employed 
on Eastern discovery. Trevenen was a young 
man of enterprising spirit and of the most pro- 
mising qualifications. On his arrival at Peters^ 
burghy the plans, or the arrangements for the 
eastern expeditions, were not in sufficient for- 
wardness for appointing the officers, and that he 
might have the benefit of full pay in the interim, 
the command of a sixty-four gun ship was offered 
him, which he accepted. Not long after this 
appointment, Captain Trevenen^s ship was sud? 
denly ordered to sea, on occasion of some dis? 
agreement with the Swedes, and he was. killed in 
a battle between the Russian and Swedish fleets. 
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CHAR XXV. 



Conclusion. 



NOTICE has been taken in a former chapter chap. 
(the 18th,) of the discoveries made in the •• 
Jo/ Sea since the expedition of Billings. Some 
account of the late voyage of Captain Kotzebue 
is wanting to bring the history of north-eastern 
discovery down to the present time* Captain 
Kotzebue passed Bering's Strait in 1816, and 
entered an inlet of America north of the Strait^ 
where, in the month of August and near the time 
of the new moon, the tide was observed to ris6 
and fall six feet. In the western side of the 
Strait^ between Cape East and the small islands, 
a current was found setting northward at the 
rate of about one mile and a half jper hour. For 
which information, in answer to inquiries made 
by me concerning the current and tides, I am 
indebted to both Captain Kotzebue and Captain 
Krusenstern.. For more full and satisfactory 
information concerning that voyage, we must 
wait the publication of the Captain's journal- 
There remains unknovra of the coast of Asia^ 
the part between Tschaoon Bay and the Bay qf 
Klutshenie, with the exception, that the shore 
immediately westward of the Bay qf Klutshenie^ 
by Captain Cook seeing no. laxid beyond Cape 

Norths 
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Norths may be presumed to lie in a very westerly 
direction ; and the shore immediately northward 
from Tschaoon Boffj as represented in the chart 
to Shalauroff's voyage, appears to lie in a direc- 
tion something westward of North. The dif- 
ference in longitude of the two Bays is seven 
d^fees tad a half^ which with the difference in 
liri^itiidd m^es the direct distance between them, 
abcmt 55 leagues. 

The d€ft N&rih of Emrt^^ Sh^ofV bet ween ^^M 
ttid America has in some respects the character of 
* mediterranean sea; on which subject I pre- 
sented a memoff to the Royal Society in August 
lM7f wfcich was read before the Society on the 
llthi^DeiHBmberfdUowing. I particulars^ these 
dates because I atii liot Willing it should be sup<- 
]^osed the memoir was written with a view to 
controversy. At the iime it was presented, and 
when it was read, 1 had not the slightest concep* 
tion, that ^ipeditions for the discovery of north* 
eastern or nOTth*wcsteril passages were about t6 
be undertaken from this country. The nlemoir 
Was^ in the most material partSj composed of 
extracts from the treatise, then in manuscript, 
Which I now make public I had tio theoretical 
partialities on the subject ; but I proposed to 
reclaim as a questionable matter what had been 
decided upon without sufficient ground. 

About thirty years ago, the pretended di^ 
6weries of a pretended Lorenzo Ferrer Maldo^ 
liado, which had been repeatedly rejected on dl 

hands. 
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hands, bee^ole afresh a subject of interest and chap. 
^scussien, in consequence of a manuscript being 
discoTered at CaeUz by the late Captain Mendoza^ 
piipportang to be a copy of Maldonado^s narra- 
tive« A memoir on this manuscript was pre- 
sented by M. Btiache to the French Academy, 
before whom it was read in November 1790« 
This was^ a revival of a story which had never 
obtained an equal share of notice with the 
relations of Juan de Fuca and Ba^olom^ de 
Fonte* There is na dispute that such a person 
as Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado existed, but tiiere 
i» cause to conclude that the narrative in question 
was written by some other person, who made use 
of Maldonado's name ta give a face of proba* 
bility to his invention. Mddonado's discoveries 
again seem t0 be abandoned ^ but they calledy 
or rather recalled, into notice^ the gener^E^ 
question of a North-western passage to the 
Paci/fc Ocean. 

It seema th^ general belief at present, that if a 
navigable northern pass^e shall be found from 
tiie Atiantk to die Pttcific Oceans the entraticd 
iixt0 tli^ Fac^ will b^ through ^er^^ Sfy-mt. 
The possibility of a navigable strait frptn£rt^£feo»'^ 
Bay to the West cmsli 0£Ainerka may reasonably 
be doubted y for in a doorse throu^ m great ad 
extent of comstry, (he wal^img doWti c^ sml by 
rivers and rains wofiM be dontitlually operating 
to» close it. if thef e exist i' passage firiMf^Ukfe^n^ 

Bs^ to the Pitci/k, kh mort |>rdbably &st i(^ thi 

Sea 
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CHAP. Sea North of America^ and afterwards by Bering^ s 

Strait. The longest navigable straits which 

appear on our maps are^ the one which divides 

Nova Zembla, and that which separates the 

Tierra del Fuego from Patagonia. Of the first, 

we have little, indeed no certain, knowledge. 

The MagaJkanic Strait is extremely well known, 

and by the remarkable correspondence of the 

opposite coasts in their parallel position, through 

so much change of direction, being likewise 

similar in their steepness, it may very naturally 

be conceived to have been formed by a settle* 

ment of the foundation of the original South 

extremity of the continental land, causing a 

separation and deep fissure. As no current is^ 

observed to run through constantly one. way, 

this also may be supposed in progress, however 

slowly, of being filled up. 

Of two positions advanced in my memoir, 
one, * that there does not exist satisfactory proof 

* of a separation of America and Asia having 

* been demonstrated by an actual navigation 

* performed,* is treated as a fact, and evidence 
produced in its support : the second, * that there 
^is cause to suppose Asia and America to be 

* contiguous, or parts of one and the same con- 

* tinent,' could only be proposed as conjecture. 
The Quarterly Review took interest in the 

subject, and combated both the positions. The 
first has been dwelt on at sufficient length in 
various parts of this work. I shall bowevei 

notice 
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notice a misapprehension in the Review, in attri- <iRA^. 
buting to me an opinion I never professed, oi: 
entertained ; that of doubting that the departure 
of Deschnew from the Kolyma in 1648, was by 
sea. The Review seems to have misconceived 
the point in dispute, and to have regarded the 
departure of Deschnew by sea from the jfiTo^ww, 
and his subsequent arrival at the Ea^tCape, as 
sufficient evidence that Asia and America are 
separate continents; but intermediate, circum^ 
stances are necessary. The only proof that can 
be admitted as indisputable of a separation, must 
be the ascertainment of a continuity of sea clear 
round the coast of Asia ixoia the Kolyma to 
Bering* s Strait. This, it is evident, has never 
been proved to the conviction of the Russian 
government. 

The Review has paid me the unmerited com- 
pliment of being the first to . make public the 
opinion that Asia and America might be con- 
tiguous ; which whether mistakenly attributed, or 
not, is of little moment, but it is accompanied 
with remarks which it maybe proper to shew 
were made hastily and without due examination. 

The Review says, * the second point: of Captain 

* Burney*s creed is in. direct opposition to facts 

* stated in the journals of Captains Cook, Clerke, 

* Gore, and King ; nay, we conjecture, directly 

* at variance with the journal of Mr. Burney, 
' • who was Lieutenant in the Discovery^; ;and 

* we are therefore inclined to believe that the 

< opinion 
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CH^. < opiiiioQ now for the first t^p^ fp^de pubUcp 
f ^ that Asia and America are cpntigupiw, aa4 
^ parts of one'an4 the same cpptinpoy jis the 
^ resuk of trusting to reooUeetioiti/ 

A refdy to this charge is furnished in the 
journal of C£q)tain Cook» who haa said, * To the 

* North of Cape Prince (tfWaks we found neither 
^ tide nor current, either on the Affi^n^aq or 

* the Asiatic coast, though several times looked 
' for. This gave rise to an opinion eptefrtained 
< by some on board our ships, that tiie two coasts 
^ were connected either by land or by ice y which 

* opinion received some strength by our never 
^ having hollow waves from the Norths and by 
"^ our seeing ice almost the whole way across.^* 
TTie conjecture that the Old and New World 
might form but one continent is almost as old as 
the discovery of America. Captain tJoJbun Davis, 
the celebrated north-west discoverer, in a smail 
treatise entitled. The World^s HtfdrQgrapAical 
Description, printed in 1595, speaking of a North- 
west passage * having been often attempted, suid 
^ never performed,' remarks, * whereby we may 

* persuade ourselves that America and Asia ^e 

* so conjoined together that it is impossible for 
^ any such passage to be : but if the continents 
*' are disjoined, whereof there is small hope, yet 
' the impediments of the climate wherein the 
' same is supposed to lie, are so ofl^sivie, that 

* all hope thereby is utterly excluded.' Ii^ some 

of 

• Captain Cook^s Third Voyage. Vol. II. pp. 521 — 2. 
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of the early ma^s, mountaitis iii Ami are thiti 
noted:— * It is not known where this chain of 
* mountains exids, or whether thej are not joined 
' to some other cmitinent/ The ideawto obvious, 
and nothing was known to render it improbable* 

To collect into one view the reasons for 
believing there is land to the North of Bering^ $ 
Strait and of Captain Gook^s track, I make the 
following brief recapitulation }«---lst» the extended 
direction of the coast of the main body of the ice^ 
and its state ; compact when first seen^ and per- 
ceptibly loosened and separating two days aflerr 
wards, which indicates its having been recently 
detached from a coast of land ; ^d, the flight of 
birds from the North ; 3d, the equal soundings 
along a large portion of the trade sailed from the 
poast of Ameriea towards the coast of Asia^ at ft 
depth corresponding with a distance of between 
SO and 30 leagues from the land; 4th, the 
smallness of current and general stillness of the 
sea North of the strait, found in two suiccessiive 
seasons, although in the Sea of Kob/ma, both io 
Shalauroff 's and Billings's voyage brisk currents 
were observed, which difference is some aigui> 
ment against the probability that the two seas 
communicate. To these is to be added native 
information, w^ich whedier traditional or from 
present report, generally merits attention ; the 
chief danger is of its not being rightly ccMOSr 
prehended. 

It may be remarked that in the most^nortbem 

line 
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CHAP, line of Csqptain Cook's track, the depth of water 
^^' / was 28 and 29 faflioms ; and southward of that 
line we afterwards had soundings at 30 fathoms. 
This may be too slight a difference from which 
to argue a decrease in the soundings northward, 
as soundings in equal depths taken under diffe- 
rent circumstances, will sometimes vary no less 
from want of correct allowance being made for 
the oblique direction of the sounding line. It is 
nevertheless an indication of land to the North, 
that in that direction the soundings were not 
found to increase. 

The current in Bering's Strait, from all that 
has been observed, is periodical; were it per- 
petual, its moderate rate through a channel 
neither wide nor deep, could contribute little 
towards a current in the Greenland Seas. This 
I remark, because a southerly current, which has 

been observed at particular seasons of the year 
along the eastern coast of Greenland^ has been 
^supposed to be constant, and to be supplied 
from the Pacific through Bering' s Strait. I have, 
however, understood from Captain Score^by, 
isenior, that the southerly current between Greeth 
land and Spitzbergen is not perpetual ; that it 
prevails in the latter part of the summer and 
autumn, but that at other seasons . of the year 
there are variable currents^ in that sea, and 
«>metimes northerly. This seems what might 
naturally be expected ; for from the beginning 
jof October to the end of May, the snow, hail, or 

wet. 
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wet, that falls on the northern parts of AsiOf chap. 
Europe and America, congealing where it falls, 
is continually accumulating. The same happens 
during much of that time over nearly the whole 
surface of the sea to the North. In Zeno's 
discovery of Friesland it is said, * the first snow 

* being fallen, it thaweth no more for the space 

* of nine months.* The descriptions of Siberia 
almost all give testimony to the country being 
deluged with the breaking up of the winter. The 
sudden dissolution of eight or nine months 
fall on a space to be estimated fifty degrees of 
the meridian in diameter, in which is compre- 
hended the melted snows discharged into the 
a]:ctic seas, from the rivers and mountains along 
the whole range of the northern shores of both 
the continents, must elevate the waters, and make 
them press to the openings which will admit of 
their escape. 

In this mode of considering the collection of 
a long winter and its rapid dissolution^ it seems 
extraordinary that the southern current should 
begin so late in Bering^ s Strait as the end of 
August; or that so late as in the middle of 
August a current should be still running through 
the Strait northward. This may be supposed 
attributable, in some degree, to the exhalations 
which furnish the fogs that reign over the shal- 
low seas to the North, causing a supply to be 
demanded from the deeper waters of the South. 
It is also open to another inference, i. e. that the 

X waters 
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CHAP, waters have vent by some other channel Of 
^^^' channels. Favourable to this last, is the cui¥^[it 
which was obsa*ved to the northward and east- 
ward of Cape lAsbumef setting eastward at the 
rate of nearly one knot, which though so gentle 
was against an easterly wind, and was the 
strongest current remarked by us in that sea 
except in the Strait. We did not s^ain try the 
current in that part, which, if it could have been 
done, might have ascertained whether it ran 
constantly at that time of the year (July) east- 
ward, or was only the set of a tide. 

The shallowness of the sea near the North 
coast of Asia^ the freshes discharged into it from 
many large rivers, and the coast fronting the 
North, render it more liable to be frozen than 
the seas of Greenland and Sjntzbergen in a much 
higher latitude. The northern lands in the Icy 
Sea are impediments to the dispersion of the ice, 
and hence arises the great difficulty of navigation 
in that sea. 

Muller remarks the general flatness of the 
coast of the let/ Sea, the shallowness of the bot- 
tom near the shore, with the slow gradual in- 
crease of depth outward, and adds^ that the sea 
is receding from the land in that part. < Wood,' 
he says, * is found cast on shore to such heists 

• as could not now be reached by any wave or 

• flood, and not fer to the West of the entrance 

• of the Jana, there is said to lie an old kotsche 
' five versts within the present border of the sea, 

^'which 
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• which proves the truth of the general observ£r« ghap. 

• tion, that the water in the sea decreases.' It is « ^^^ 
not, strictly speaking, the sea that recedes. The 
alluvial deposite in an annually flooded country 

will make the shore advance upon the sea ; but 
to another cause is to be attributed the floating 
substances, instanced by M. MuUer being iovaxd 
so far within the coast. All the accounts of high 
northern voyages, give example of extraordinaiy 
eflects produced by the pressure of bodies of ice 
against each other ; as in the case of packed 
ice ; of vessels wedged out of the sea like that 
ofWillem Barentz's- On a flat shelving shore, 
it is impossible to prescribe how far inland low 
field ice, with whatsoever may be upon it, shall 
not be driven by the pressure of other ice forced 
by tempestuous weather towards the land. 

The resemblance found in some words of the 
language of some of the western Americans, to 
words of the same meaning in the languages of 
the Eskimaux and Greenlanders, and the resem^- 
blance of certain customs, especially in the 
symbolic use of the calumet, and in the form 
and management of their canoes, are undoubted 
signs of a chain of communication from the 
westernmost part of America to Greenland*. 

Communication 

* It may be presumed^ to the most Eastern part oi Greenland^ 
About forty years ago, a ship from Whitby sailed through the 
ice to the East coast of Greenlandy in or near the latitude of 
^5^ N, and a man in a canoe came from an opening in the land, 

who 

x2 



J 
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CHAP. Communication however spreads among thi 
^^^' « North American tribes in all directions, and if 
impeded in its progress along the seapcoast by 
any high northern projection of the land, it would 
not be wholly stopped, but would find its way in 
other channels. Tribes of Eskimaux as well as 
other American tribes, frequent lakes and the 
banks of rivers at a considerable distance from the 
seapcoast. The most northern line of American 
communication may very probably, like the most 
northern line of Asiatic communication, be 

mostly 

who stopped at a distance to look at the ship. The Captain 
lowered a boat into the water on the off side of the ship, which 
making a circuit unperceived by the Greenlander, intercepted 
his retreat to the shore, and he was taken to the ship. The 
Captam determined to carry him to England, as a specimen of 
the northern inhabitants of Greenland, and, although the man 
made it understood that he had a wi^ and family on shore, sailed 
with him from the coast. The Captain failed in his purpose, 
for the poor Greenlander died within the week. Captain Scoresby, 
senior, from whom I had this account, says it was fresh in men's 
memories, and much spoken of by people in the Greenland trade 
when he first went into that employ. To avoid mistake, 
I wrote in the middle of the present month (April) a letter 
directed for Captain Scoresby, senior, at Whitby. I have been 
favoured with an obliging answer from his son, by which I learn, 
that the senior Captain Scoresby has sailed for the Greenland 
seas in a fine vessel, his own property ; and it is believed with 
intention, if the season shall prove favourable, ^ of ascer- 

* taining . the extent to which the polar seas are navigable 

* towards the North. He has taken near sixty men, and two or 

* three months provisions extra.' Captain Scoresby, junior, is 
at this time preparing for the press, with many advantages of 
information,* History of East and West Greenland, 
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mostly, and not entirely, by water. In what is chap. 
known of the languages of the western Ameri- v 
cans, the resemblance to that of the Eskimaux 
and Greenlanders, is perceptible in only a small 
proportion of words, and not sufficiently close 
for the Eskimaux and western natives to be sup- 
posed derived from the same stock, unless at 
a veiy remote period ; whereas the similitude of 
language between the Eskimaux and Greenlander 
is close and general. All nations readily adopt 
or imitate the convenient practices of their 
ndghbours that are suitable to their own circum- 
stances, and customs of general convenience 
have doubtless so become established throughout 
the whole world, which I conceive to be the fact 
with respect to decimal arithmetic. The same 
flag of peace (the white flag of truce) is used by 
all the nations of Europe^ and is the European 
calumet. Contrasted with this readiness to 
fdlow examples of manifest convenience, is the 
strong adherence of nations to their own parti- 
cular superstitions, and in this respect the 
Americans with perforated lips are in a remark- 
able manner distinct from all other Americans. 

Bering's Strait being regarded as the most 
probable opening on the western side of America, 
by many as the only probable one, for an entrance 
into the Pacific by a northern navigation from 
Europe', and on the eastern side of America 
there being many inlets and arms of the sea 
unexplored, of which a very small proportion can 

be 



